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THE MINIATURE 


By Beatrix Demarest Lloyd 


I 


' ‘HE studio and artist were both 
of a dull gray humor when Cres- 
sida knocked and entered in 

response to the absently-spoken admit- 

tance. 

All day it had rained, and though 
rain in Paris is not half so bad as it is in 
thousands of other places, today it had 
been a depressing sort of a drizzle, 
unimpassioned by the slightest breeze 
and consequently unenlivened by the 
myriad comedies of a windy day. Not 
that the sole occupant of this peculiar 
studio would have known it had the 
en tout cas of Mademoiselle Henriette 
been laughably turned inside out under 
his very windows, or the red petticoat 
of the concierge been elevated to show 
the very knees of her stout, willing legs. 
He had not been near the window all 
morning, disliking the sight of the slip- 
pery, dreary, empty street, and fearing 
its encouraging effect upon his sad 
humor. 

Yet the gloom of the day had had its 
sad effect upon him nevertheless, steal- 
ing in through the half-sealed con- 
struction, breathing dejected mists up- 
on the north light, filling the half- 
luxurious, half-barnlike atelier with 
damp discomfort. 

Arlan Ben Witter was not rheumatic, 
but he was in love, and nobody was in 
love with him, unless one count the 
pale little Juliette who brought in his 
déjeuner from Farrére’s. And the 
dreariness of the weather had done its 
utmost to convince him that Cressida 
Predmore did not care for him and 
never would. 


April, 1907—1 


There was nothing more difficult for 
Witter than to be in love with one 
woman and to be painting the portrait 
of another. As many times as he had 
been in love—and as he was now 
thirty-five it was not an inconsiderable 
total—he had found it so, except on 
that one occasion when he had been 
madly infatuated with Lady Honoria 
Cheltenham and privileged to paint the 
miniature of her twin sister, Daphne, 
who so closely resembled his ladylove 
as to be quite a comfort. But that 
had been the philandering passion of a 
young man, the fluttering touch of the 
butterfly above the flower, whereas 
now he likened himself prosaically to 
a bee, hungry for the deeper honey of 
one sweet rose. 

It had been hard for him, while Sid- 
ney Wayne had sat before him in all 
her matured perfection, not to turn his 
fairy-like brushes, as well as his eyes, 
to the appreciation of the slender, blos- 
soming beauty of the younger Cressida 
as she sat silently, almost motionless, 
in the deep window-seat during her 
cousin’s sittings, reading intently or 
almost as absorbedly staring out 
at the world or the world’s occu- 
pants. He had almost caught him- 
self changing that soft, dark, waving 
hair, so exquisitely portrayed upon 
the ivory, to a deep coppery gold, 
simply parted and knotted at the back 
of the slender girl throat. He had op- 
portunely become aware of deep vio- 
lets and clear blues in the hair threads 
of his tools, when he was painting at 
the sweet brown darkness of Mrs. 
Wayne’s worldly eyes. It had been 
a constant danger and temptation that 
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only long nights before a big canvas 
and almost painful concentration of 
memory had helped to annul; and yet 
he found after the hours spent in eager 
solitude before her portrait that his 
eyes strayed more often than ever in 
her direction for confirmation of what 
seemed to be dreams of unbelievable 
beauty, although his brushes were 
faithful to the task before him. 

He was a conscientious worker, 
Arlan Ben Witter, and ever indulged 
in qualms of uncertainty before the 
declaration of ultimate completion that 
heralded the transfer of a piece of his 
alchemized ivory. So now, although 
he could find no fault with it, he sat 
before the miniature of Mrs. Gregory 
Wayne, unwilling to say that it was 
finished. To do him justice, the fact 
that this announcement was the herald 
of long days when he would not see 
Cressida had no place in his appraisal 
of his work. Surely she did not dislike 
him; surely she would let him visit her 
among her other friends! As to that he 
was utterly confident. Nor could he 
doubt—so hopeful is the human genus 
—that she would often again sit at the 
window reading or talking or doing 
neither in that calm absorption that 
was on occasion hers, while he could 
study the unmetallic burnish of her 
hair and the strong, soft modeling of 
her sweet face. 

But Mrs. Wayne would be with him 
in a moment, and was he to declare the 
portrait to contain every power, skill 
and insight that his fingers and eyes 
and soul possessed? He stared at it 
appraisingly and answered with an 
almost unconscious “ Entrez/”’ the un- 
startling rapping at the door. 

It was the faint, uncertain exclama- 
tion that made him turn about. 

“Oh—Mrs. Wayne isn’t here?”” The 
question came after he had seen Cres- 
sida and risen. She came forward a 
little and again hesitated. 

“Not yet; I am expecting her at any 
moment.” 

She seemed ill at ease, perhaps 
divining with a woman’s occasional 
insight that her being alone with him 
in this way would precipitate the 


situation she understood and dreaded 
to face. She came nearer yet, keeping 
her eyes on the miniature, as if by so 
doing she could deflect his attention to 
it and avert the bridging of the space 
between them. 

“IT was to meet her here at two 
o’clock,”’ she said, “and I am myself a 
little late.” 

He was spared the knowledge that 
she had loitered about in a shop where 
she saw nothing she either could or 
would purchase for the mere purpose of 
allowing Sidney a chance to precede her 
at the appointment. 

“Is the miniature really finished?” 

He infused a personal note into the 
query as a clumsy lover loves to do. 
“Had it seemed so long in the process 
—to you?”’ he asked. 

She moved a little uneasily. ‘“ Not 
at all—it is only marvelous to me that 
such a thing is ever finished before 
your eyes and your patience give out.” 
There was a little awkward pause, 
during which she was pretending to 
regard it most critically, keeping it 
between them figuratively as if its 
slender oval delicacy were a steely 
shield. “Do you know,” she said, 
merely for the sake of saying some- 
thing, “it seems to me that the lid of 
the left eye droops more than the 
right—it gives an odd look to the face. 
Am I wrong—or do you see it, too?” 

Arlan Ben Witter took his eyes 
from her own flushing, sensitive face 
and looked obediently where she bade 
him. “Perhaps you are right,” he 
admitted after a pause. 

She heard in his tone his entire inat- 
tention to the subject, and more dis- 
tressed than ever moved over to the 
window, as if by watching for Sidney 
she could hasten her arrival. 

The time that elapsed between her 
installing herself there at the window 
and his joining her seemed only to 
emphasize their inability to be natural 
with each other. She was the woman 
dreading the unburdening of his desire; 
he was the man fearing to put it to 
the touch to win or lose it all. 

He stood a few moments looking at 
her as she sat against the background 
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of wet gray glass, the many-toned 
gray and green cushions of the couch 
about her, growing out of them in her 
deep russet-red gown as a nasturtium 
blossom more crimson than the rest 
will blazon its richer beauty against the 
neutral background of silvery leaves. 
He saw that her hand in its slender 
suéde glove trembled on her knee; he 
noticed the intent hopefulness of her 
look into the street. And yet, al- 
though it was borne to him by these 
tokens that she sought to avoid the 
understanding that must come between 
them, he did not despair of gaining her 
ultimate consideration. He was young 
—she was a great deal more young than 
he. They could afford to wait. He 
was successful, it was true, but he had 
not as much yet as he hoped to give 
her. And although she now neither 
loved him nor wanted to, unless she 
did centre her lovely hopes on some 
other, he would not be made to despair 
of winning her in the end. 

As she sat there at his window in the 
half-dull, half-brilliant apartment, so 
he hoped to see her in the future, 
always and forever sharing with him 
alone the brightly colored and the 
dim gray days that are the portion of 
every man. 

He approached her slowly, watching 
the color deepen in her cheek at his 
every step. When he was quite close 
to her she moved nervously. 

“What a dreary day!” she said. 
“Perhaps Sidney is not coming. Per- 
haps I would better go." He knew by 
her voice that this had just occurred 
to her. She repeated it, however, 
hopefully. “Perhaps I would better 
‘*) ” 


“Not unless you are afraid of me,” 
he said gently. 

“ Afraid of you?” 
into his face that the situation seemed 
naturally to demand against her will 
only served to turn her eyes away again 


The swift glance 


in deeper distress. “You are joking, 
my dear Mr. Witter. Why should I 
be afraid of a good friend?”’ 

He caught the meaning emphasis on 
the description, but went headlong on. 
“Suppose,” he said, and his voice un- 
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naturally low, unnaturally near her, 
filled her with uneasiness, “suppose I 
were not a friend—solely?”’ 

She looked down despairingly into the 
street. 

“Suppose,” said Arlan Ben Witter, 
“TI love you as a man loves the one 
woman whom he needs always with 
him, near him, against his heart?” 

“ Please—please—"’ she said softly, 
miserably. 

‘**T must say it—or rather, it is said,” 
he answered almost sadly. ‘‘I am the 
man and you are the woman I want 
always with me, near me, and against 
my heart.” 

He moved away during her silence 
and at last came back and sat down on 
the couch so near her that he could take 
in his hand the soit tip of the feathery 
scarf she wore without suggesting too 
great an intimacy. “I knew when— 
before I began to tell you this, that you 
foresaw it and did not want the con- 
fession to be between us. But don’t 
you see, in all perversity, the very 
knowledge of your attitude urged meon. 
A man cannot cherish a silent love in 
the way I have except for two reasons 
—one is an immortal hope invulnerable 
among the petty arrows of everyday 
denials, the other an unquenchable 
despair.” He turned the feathery 
thing about in his long, smooth, pliant 
fingers. ‘‘Perhaps it would surprise 
you to know against what odds a man’s 
hope will go on fighting. Perhaps it 
would move you to pity to see how life 
leaves it only with a brutal coup de 
grace. So even though I see, and have 
seen, although I know and have known, 
that you do not love me, nothing ex- 
cept one thing can kill the hope within 
me, that spark that keeps the glow of 
life alight.”’ 


She sat quite silent. The flush in her 


‘cheeks had faded slowly, grimly, to a 


flat, dull white. 

“Nothing except your own word 
that you love someone else can ever 
crush down in me the leaping, yearning 
madness of my blind belief that some 
day I can succeed in making you love 
me, in bringing youreyes around to mine 
in the veiled willingness of surrender 











instead of in the troubled mist of com- 
passion.”’ 

She had ceased to look in that ago- 
nizing impatience for her deliverance. 
No matter who came now it could not 
serve her. She turned and met his 
look squarely, without deliberation, 
but in the honest affection that was 
hers for all mankind. 

“You try to convince me that you 
are not sorry for me,” he said, half- 
smiling, ‘“‘that you are sure I shall 
not suffer. Well, we shall see—I shall 
see!’’ He corrected himself. ‘‘ Please 
don’t think I am going to trouble you 
with my symptoms. I never could 
understand the point of view of the 
wooer who goes about his conquest 
by making himself a dreaded event, a 
disagreeable, threatening recurrence. 
Believe me in this. But woo you I 
shall in every way that imagination may 
devise, unless ’ 

He paused, twisting the fluffy scarf; 
then he dropped it suddenly, lifting his 
eyes to hers and straightening his 
shouldersas if to prepare for what weight 
of misery his fate might see fit to 
lay upon them. ‘‘Unless—” he said 
again, and with the repetition of the 
word his face went white as salt and 
he got to his feet. The length of the 
studio he walked and then came back 
to her. ‘‘Unless,”’ he said so calmly 
that his voice seemed cold, ‘unless 
you love someone else.”’ 

She did not flush, nor flinch, nor turn 
her eyes away, but the gentleness he 
saw in them increased until it seemed 
to shed a tender pity upon his troubled 
look. ‘‘You must believe me when I 
tell you how greatly I am troubled that 
you should so love me. For you are 
right, you see—I do. I do love some- 
one else.” 

His mouth did set more deeply into 
an enduring line, but it was the only 
change in him. He stood before her 
rigidly a moment, a moment of eter- 
nities, and then he dropped into his old 
place near her without a word. The 
discarded end of her scarf lay where he 
had left it—it seemed a year since. He 
drew it toward him blindly as he said 
half-aloud, ‘‘ You do love someoneelse.” 
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After a moment he looked up almost 
startlingly. ‘I suppose I shall under- 
stand it by-and-bye,” he said. “At 
present it is merely words, unmeaning 
words. You do love someone else 
really?”’ His voice questioned her in 
the blank egoism of a child. 

“Oh, really—very, very really,” she 
answered, with a weariness that did 
not escape him, profoundly as he was 
immersed in his own new grief. 

He studied her delicate face, which 
she had turned to the window as she 
answered him, and wondered if the 
quietude which seemed always to en- 
shroud her personality was the result of 
an insistent sorrow. Perhaps because 
he suddenly felt he was looking at the 
real Cressida for the first time, and that 
with an intimate knowledge not at all 
conventional in the world’s way, he 
rather forgot that it was not for him 
or for anyone to ask more. 

“Does it make you unhappy?” he 
asked quietly. 

She moved her head negatively. 
‘*‘No,”’ she said. 

‘“‘But you are unhappy,” he insisted. 

““Unhappy—oh, yes—I suppose I 
am,”’ she answered vaguely enough. 

“TI don’t understand,” said Arlan 
Ben Witter. 

“Of course you don’t—did anybody 
ever?” 

“Is it that you are unhappy because 
of something else—not because you 
know what it is to love?” 

“But you do understand!”’ she said. 

He turned away a moment, looking 
at the studio door intently, almost in- 
quiringly. “Is he—is he unworthy 
of your love?”’ he asked. They both 
had forgotten that the questions were 
too personal and the answers too in- 
timate. But she quite smiled at this 
conjecture. 

“Unworthy? He is the most won- 
derful man in all the world.” 

Arlan Ben Witter nursed his knee 
and regarded her briefly. “Good 
heavens, it can’t be possible that he 
doesn’t love you!”’ He brought it out 
as any lover would. 

Her rather thin smile lived on under 
this stimulus. “Oh—he is very fond 
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of me. But you see he is married to 
someone who——”’ 

He started from his place. “ Mar- 
ried!’’ he cried sharply. “You!”’ 

His tone of horrified amazement 
brought her look wonderingly to his 
face. “I,” she repeated. He stared 
down at her, unbelief in his frozen eyes. 
Then, without lifting his look, he sat 
again beside her. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you 
would permit yourself to be in love with 
a married man?”’ he said, every word 
a staccato note of incredulity. 

She looked almost bewildered. “ But 
how can I help it?’’ she asked. “I 
couldn't stop loving him just because 
he loved someone else and married 
her.” 

“He loves his wife?”’ 


“Why, of course he does!”’ She 
suddenly flamed scarlet and drew away 
from him. “You didn’t suppose—” 


The words stuck in her throat and she 
merely glared angrily. “Oh!” she 
said furiously, and rose to her feet. 

The movement brought him to his 
senses. He sprang to her side as she 
moved toward the door. “ Please— 
don’t go. Do let me ask your forgive- 
ness. How could I understand what 
you did mean?—you were so amazing 
and yet so vague. Cressida—my dear 
girl—I am on my knees in spirit. Be- 
lieve me, I did not think anything 
harmful of you. You must have seen 
that all I could do was to try my best 
to believe what you told me. You in 
your innocence did not see the inevi- 
table conclusion to be drawn from your 
confession. You would have said any- 
thing but what you did if you had not 
been the whitest soul in Christendom. 
Dear lady—please pity my distress. 
Be generous. You really did say—you 
know—such dreadful things.”’ 

She turned, forgiving him. “Did 
I?” she reflected. “Haven't we per- 
haps said a great many? Why should 
we be talking like this? After all, l 
owe you no explanation.” 

“No, no. It was impertinent—oh, 
more than that—of me to ask you so 
much. Somehow I forgot I had no 
right to ask anything. But—”’ he 
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hesitated, fearing to continue the in- 
timate quality of their converse lest 
again he offend her by a reference to 
her confession—‘I wish you would let 
me say just this: that you have made 
me very proud by giving me your con- 
fidence and that I shall cherish the 
thought of your belief in me. There 
are—there are a lot of things I would 
like to say, but I am afraid of paining 
you. But—but please regard me asa de- 
voted friend who would find his greatest 
happiness in serving you. That sounds 
very conventional in the mouth of a— 
of a rejected suitor, but I mean it.” 
His blond, still boyish head went up 
assertively. 

She murmured a confused “Thank 
you.” It was a trying situation in 
which to find oneself. 

But Witter had softened to a less 
heroic pose. “My dear girl—it seems 
a strange fate for youl’’ he could not 
help saying. She stood before him in 
the embodiment of young beauty, 
seemingly the last person on earth 
marked out for a career of unrequited 
love. And how like her to see no way 
of evading her destiny! How exactly 
the product of her faithful, clean heart 
that she “could not stop loving him 
just because he loved someone else and 
married her!’’ Of course, she recog- 
nized no harm in her gentle, pure affec- 
tion for this man—there wasn’t any! 

Her discomfort had not entirely dis- 
appeared, however, in spite of her 
readily forgiving him. She could 
understand vaguely that a man’s atti- 
tude toward the situation would nor- 
mally be different from her own, but she 
was ill at ease before its revelation. 

“Really—I—don’t you think Mrs. 
Wayne has given up all idea of com- 
ing?’’ she said, with an involuntary 
glance at the door. “It is quite half 
an-hour after the time she set for me 
to meet here.”’ 

“Perhaps the rain—— 

‘‘Oh, it couldn’t be that. At least I 
think not. It was raining when she 
went out from the apartment this 
morning—she was lunching out with 
friends.”’ 

Witter had no desire to prolong her 
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visit against her wish. ‘‘If you think 
Mrs. Wayne is not coming,’’ he said, 
“let me see about getting you a cab. 
Or have you one waiting?” 

“I have one waiting,’’she was saying, 
when there came a knock at the door. 

In response to Witter’s voice the 
door opened, and a man entered toward 
whom Cressida Predmore immediately 
turned. ‘Where is Mrs. Wayne? Has 
she sent me a message?’’ Her voice 
was anxious, but it was undeniably 
hostile. 

The newcomer was a slightly built 
man of forty years, a little extreme in 
dress, with a foppish precision of atti- 
tude. He was slightly bald—a fact he 
did his best artistically to conceal, and 
there were ugly sacks beneath his dis- 
illusioned eyes. A _ faint scent of 
heliotrope diffused itself in the imme- 
diate vicinity of his violet-bordered 
handkerchief as he stood polishing 
lazily at his monocle, an affectation of 
which he was extremely proud. His 
hat, hanging on the finger of one yellow- 
gloved hand, positively glittered even 
in so dull a light. 

“Mrs. Wayne is coming at once. 
She stopped at a little shop and sent 
me on to catch you.” His voice, 
though he spoke English perfectly, had 
the unmistakable accent and inflection 
of a born Parisian. 

“She is quite late,” said Cressida. 
And then remembering her host, she 
added quickly: ‘‘I beg your pardon—I 
forgot you hadn’t—Mr. Witter, this is 
Monsieur D’Erys—Mr. Witter.” 

“Oh, Mr. Witter and I are already 
acquainted, my dear Miss Predmore,”’ 
said Monsieur D’Erys calmly, with a 
smile at his host. 

““Why, indeed, yes. We—” Arlan 
Ben Witter’s voice ceased suddenly. 
And then he tamely added, ‘“‘We are 
already acquainted.” 

Cressida Predmore stood staring at 
D’Erys, as that dapper individual 
strolled toward the miniature, fixing 
his adoptive monocle into hiseye. She 
had seen some sort of signal pass be- 
tween the two men—a look resulting in 
Witter’s hesitation and clumsily de- 
flected speech. What did it mean? 
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The perfectly-fitting back of D’Erys’s 
coat did not bid fair to enlighten her. 
She turned to look at Witter, but he had 
turned away. 

“It is rather early for tea,” he was 
saying, ‘“‘but the day is so cheerless I 
am sure nobody need regard its hours 
as worthy of any consideration. Miss 
Predmore, would you do me the 
honor a 
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CRESSIDA PREDMORE drew off her 
gloves as she sat down in the embracing 
chair Witter drew forward for her to 
the table. She made a laughing, nerv- 
ous comment on the popular fallacy 
of the meagerness and impracticability 
of masculine household arrangements— 
more from the desire to mask her 
knowledge of the look that had passed 
between the two men at Witter’s ac- 
knowledgment of their acquaintance 
than from any thought there yet ex- 
isted any such belief in these days of 
accelerated bachelorhood. The tea- 
table was indeed spread with a most 
complete assortment of all aids and 
ornaments to tea-making, and Cres- 
sida’s infallible hands found pleasure in 
manipulating them. 

It was while Arlan Ben Witter was 
gingerly lifting a pot of boiling water 
from a little gas-plate behind oe 
tine screen, and Lucien D’Erys was 
leaning back ina long, creaking bamboo 
chair whose movable parts invariably 
refused to move, smoking a cigarette 
and regarding his accepted enemy with 
a genial calm, while she was pretending 
to be interested in a caddy of cloisonné, 
that Mrs. Wayne arrived. 

Mrs. Wayne always arrived. She 
never came, or “‘turned up,’’ or accom- 
plished her appearance in any of the 
casual, unimportant ways good enough 
for the majority of mankind. There 
would be a sound of essentially femi- 
nine garments, a heralding stir of 
pleasurably perfumed air, a little pause, 
a little inarticulate syllable of sound and 
there she would be, graceful, charming, 
irradiating beauty. Her eyes were 
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brown, but not of a hard, stony brown— 
rather lazy and soft and good-natured, 
and tremendously appealing. Her 
nose was impertinent, and her mouth 
super-emotional, and her general effect 
was dangerous in the extreme. 

“How late you are, Sidney!” said 
Cressida, putting down the cloisonné 
and watching the slow approach of the 
blistering kettle. “I had all but given 
you up when—Monsieur D’Erys ar- 
rived with your message that I was to 
be held until called for.” 

A flicker of amusement in that gen- 
tleman’s eye told that he had not lost 
the almost imperceptible hesitation of 
contempt that preceded his name. 
Next to being loved by a woman, 
D’Erys liked to be hated. It was 
piquant, va/ 

Mrs. Wayne nodded and smiled at 
her host as she dropped into a chair. 
“Arlan Ben Witter, may his tribe 
increase!"’ she said merrily. ‘My 
dear Cress, don’t scold—I sat too long 
over luncheon with that tiring beast of 
a man’’— she flung D’Erys a glance— 
“‘and after that I really did have to do 
some little errands for which I had 
expected to have plenty of time. What 
on earth are you having tea so early 
for?” 

“It was all we could think of,” 
said Witter. 

Cressida protested. “But I really 
want some, the day is so penetratingly 
depressing.”’ 

“Cress, you are cut out to be an old 
maid,’’ said Mrs. Wayne lightly. She 
rose from her chair again and looked 
about. ‘‘Where’s my portrait on 
ivory?’’ she demanded. “Is it com- 
pletely and utterly finished?” 

“T am afraid I can do no more,” 
said Witter, indicating it where it 
hung. ‘“‘I hope you like it—I should 
be so sorry if you were disappointed, 
for you have taken so much interest in 
its progress.” 

Sidney Wayne studied it at close 
range. ‘‘How on earth do your eyes 
stand the strain of this kind of thing!” 
she exclaimed. ‘I declare the very 
streaks in the iris of the eye are there— 
Cress, come, look.”’ 
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Cressida came obediently to her side. 
“Tt is wonderful,’’ she assented cor- 
dially. ‘‘And I think the likeness un- 
usually successful—except——" 

As she hesitated Arlan Ben Witter 
took up the sentence. ‘‘Miss Pred- 
more has been criticizing the eyes just 
a little while ago; she finds that the lid 
of the left eye droops more markedly 
than the right—do you notice it? I 
really think it does a little.” 

“Sure enough,” said Mrs. Wayne 
inelegantly, her charming head a bit 
to one side and the original left eye 
screwed up tightly. “It gives me 
quite a rakish appearance, eh—a sort 
of winking-at-the-camera effect!” 

They were all three silent an instant. 

“But,” said the slow, peaceful voice 
of Lucien D’Erys from his secluded 
corner, his lazy length not stirring in 
the lounging-chair as he began to 
speak, ‘‘the lid of your left eye does 
droop more than the right, my dear 
Mrs. Wayne.” 

They all stared in a bit of amaze- 
ment. Sidney Wayne glanced up in 
considerable embarrassment as both 
Cressida and Witter involuntarily 
turned toward her. 

“It takes a Frenchman to know all 
one’s imperfections!’’ she said, with 
what she thought was a laugh. 

For some miserable reason Cressida 
Predmore turned her eyes away from 
that blushing face. But Arlan Ben 
Witter was too much engrossed in the 
question of his justification to notice 
her confusion. 

“Really? No—was I just blindly 
truthful, Mrs. Wayne? Surely you 
don’t mind—a miniature painter is like 
one’s valet when it comes to knowing 
one’s false eyebrows. Do look straight 
at me—let me see.”’ 

He fell back a step or two as she 
obeyed, still flushing, and his face 
twisted into the demoniac contortion 
which for some reason proves an aid to 
an artist’s visual ability. 

There was a brief stillness inthe room. 
Then, “‘By Jove, you're right!” said 
Witter, apparently to D’Erys, though 
without addressing him personally. 
Mrs. Wayne moved from his scru- 
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*““And I am right and you are 


-o 


tiny. 
right and everything is quite correct, 
she quoted lightly. ‘‘Only do straight- 
en me out—or can’t you? I should 
hate to go down to posterity with eyes 
that were not mates. Can't you 
droop the other, too, or elevate this 
one?” 

Unexpectedly D’Erys emerged from 
his inertia. ‘‘Not for the world— 
don’t you touch it!” he said vigor- 
ously. “I like it just the way it is.” 

There was a pause, rather a dread- 
ful pause. And all because Cressida 
was inthe room. And of course it was 
Sidney Wayne who saved the situation. 

“It’s really awfully good of you,” 
she said, turning to him with a smile, 
“but unfortunately for Witter, the 
miniature is being painted for me, 
not for you.” 

“Still,” objected D’Erys, and though 
he answered her, his eyes were on the 
painter, “‘I beg you—as an appreciator 
of the real in art—not to have it 
changed.” 

The air seemed to clear itself of the 
strain that for a moment had sur- 
charged it with thunder. Witter 
laughed and went back to the tea- 
table, to which, little by little, Cressida 
had retreated. And though Mrs. 
Wayne followed him speedily, Lucien 
D’Erys came back in his usual weary 
manner. He settled himself again in 
his bamboo chair, and moved im- 
patiently with its creakings. 

“You have there, Monsieur Witter, 
the portrait of a real woman—why try 
to make it conform with the ideal 
head done by machinery on a dinner 
plate?” he said with finality. 

“What shall I do, Mrs. Wayne?” 
asked Witter half-laughing as he 
handed her a cup of tea. 

She was impatient with him for 
pursuing the subject. “I am merely 
the guinea-pig under observation,’’ she 
said, a shade crossly. “You are the 
scientist—give me any disease you 
please in the interest of mankind.”’ 

“Shall I leave it, then, as it is?”’ 

Mrs. Wayne was actually cross with 
him. “I suppose so,” she said rudely. 

The rest of their visit was baldly 


unpleasant, although D’Erys filled the 
air with amicable converse and peace- 
ful cigarette smoke. Mrs. Wayne 
drank her tea as if it had been medicine 
and rose at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

“Come, Cressida,” she said. 

Cressida Predmore gathered her long, 
swinging gloves into her hands. She 
was more than glad to go. D’Erys 
she hated, and with Arlan Ben Witter 
she would never again be at her ease, 
and between herself and Sidney—well, 
she dreaded to think of just what lay 
between them. The cheerless day 
outside seemed much more livable than 
the warm, richly-colored corner of the 
studio where she sat with these compan- 
ions. She stood silently by while Wit- 
ter put the miniature into some pro- 
tecting wrappings that Mrs. Wayne 
might safely carry it. 

“Don’t leave it around like this,”’ he 
said as he put it into her hand. “A 
scratch upon it and the thing is done. 
It should be under glass.” 

She slipped it into her tiny muff. 
“Oh, I know,” she ssid. “I have had 
a case made for it, from the measure- 
ment you gave me. It’s home now. 
I will put the miniature into it at once. 
Good-bye, thank you somuch. You'll 
come to see me, won’t you? Sixteen 
rue Bayard, premiére. Good-bye, 
Monsieur D’Erys.” 

“But I may see you to your car- 
riage?"’ said D'Erys placidly. He 
took his hat from the table, tossing 
down hisgloves. “I'll be back, Ali Ben 
Witter,” he said. 

Cressida had 


said nothing. She 
bowed to her host and went out the 
first of any, leaving D’Erys to escort 


Mrs. Wayne. In the rain that pattered 
down outside ceremony was impossi- 
ble. She slipped into the cab, leaving 
the door swinging wide. As she bent 
forward, drawing her skirts closer, she 
saw them in the doorway, exchanging 
those brief, low words that mark the 
making of an engagement. Sidney 
glanced down at the cab as she was 
speaking and saw the momentary 
glimpse of Cressida at the window. 

In another moment she had scram- 
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bled into the cab. “How stupid a 
man is to keep one in the dampness, 
losing all the ondulation of one’s 
coiffure while he asks one to go to 
dinner!”’ 

Cressida did not answer. She en- 
gaged herself in shaking out the light 
robe and letting it fall over their knees. 
Sidney Wayne took hold of it at the 
edge and arranged it closely about her. 
‘When I say he asks one I am merely 
trying to be grammatical, not truthful. 
As a matter of fact, he naturally invited 
two. Would you like to go to dinner 
with us tonight?”’ 

The girl looked out of her window 
somewhat grimly. “Thank you,” she 
said. “I had planned to dine at home.” 

Not another word was said between 
them during that short butinterminable 
ride. Mrs. Wayne sat back, looking 
interestedly out of the window. Cres- 
sida sat strgightly, staring sightlessly 
at the spattered pane. 

Her thoughts were flying to and fro, 
like a shuttle weaving the threads of 
the present into the warp of the past. 
She was not quite twenty-four, was 
Cressida, and yet there seemed an 
infinite amount of material spun for the 
weaving. She saw herself again as a 
little girl in short pink skirts, awkward 
and abashed in her aunt’s home. Sid- 
ney, her little hostess, was four years 
her senior, an imperious, beautiful 
child, who had never suffered that 
terrible period of lanky limbs and a 
stringy neck. Sidney had always been 
round and graceful and—somehow, 
finished off. Her Summer gowns were 
cut to show the dimples in her brown 
elbows and the soft, sweet, boneless 
curve of her throat. Her dark hair, 
boxed straightly about her pretty, 
roguish face, had never suffered from 
curling papers and braidings. But 
little Cressida with her long, dangling 
red plaits had undergone every tor- 
ment in the efforts her nurse put forth 
to soften this uncompromising frame 
about her plain face. Her hair had 
been puffed and curled and beribboned 
—she knew bitterly to how little avail. 
Her arms were long and thin, and so 
vere her legs, and she seemed ever at a 


loss beneath the responsibility of caring 
for her hands and feet. All this had 
been aggravated by her growing to an 
appalling height, suddenly, almost over- 
night, as it were, and of being unable, 
even by stooping, to remain in her own 
class of girls. That had been an un- 
happy time for Cressida, spending 
every Summer as she did with Sidney 
attheseashore. For above andbeyond 
Sidney’s physical beauty she had had 
little to recommend her. Cressida 
even then excused it when she saw how 
badly Sidney’s mother was bringing 
her up—for children realize things ina 
Way Many grown-ups would discredit. 
She saw Sidney disobedient, petulant, 
untruthful, unkind, but always clever, 
and she saw that the weak nature of 
the mother preferred to be imposed 
upon than through recognition of her 
daughter’s faults to be forced ener- 
getically and systematically to correct 
them. 

Sidney had been ungentle and unjust 
to her so often in those vacations that 
it had become, in the vista of memory, 
one endless martyrdom, and though 
she invariably tried to atone for her 
meannesses or her cruelties in her ex- 
travagant way, the young Cressida 
had always been too certain of the mere- 
tricious value of this restitution to 
take comfort in it. 

The nature of the girl was extrava- 
gant in all things, unbalanced, over- 
emotional and theatric. She had been 
a hysterical burden to her teachers, a 
mysterious, super-imaginative adoles- 
cent full of somber miseries and un- 
spoken woes, a tendency which had 
developed in maturity into a craving 
for excitement and dramatic crises. 

There had come a Summer when 
Cressida had been spared what her 
father blindly supposed to be her great 
delight. She was a silent sort of crea- 
ture, rather unfathomable in her repres- 
sion and self-containment. Her ac- 
quiescence in his yearly plans for her 
accompanying her aunt and cousin to 
the seashore had stood sponsor to his 
idea that she enjoyed being with them. 
And indeed he was not to be blamed 
for this, for she had done so these ten 
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Summers and custom had strengthened 
his belief. So it was ironically enough 
in somewhat of a hesitant mood the* he 
approached her with the news that he 
had rather planned to spend the 
Summer months in the mountains of 
Switzerland, and would be glad if she 
would go with him, though he had no 
wish to coerce her or to make her feel 
that she must go. He noticed that her 
eyes shone bravely as she replied with- 
out consideration, “Of course I want 
to go with you,” but even then he 
wondered if the brightness of her look 
were resultant from the refraction of 
tears. 

She had gone with him and with her 
heart lilting, though her face was as 
sweetly grave as ever. She had grown 
now into a woman, though her father 
had no idea of that, one may be sure, 
and had lost the scrawny awkwardness 
of her teens. She was then twenty, 
tall, slender, but supple with a natural 
grace and health. Her heavy coppery 
hair refused asever to exhibit the slight- 
est wave or curl, but it stood so mas- 
sively thick about her face and was so 
lacking in disfiguring, short-hanging 
locks that it made a most perfect set- 
ting for her charming face. She was 
not pretty like her cousin Sidney; her 
nose had no piquant tilt, her mouth no 
Saucy, coquettish curves and dimples. 
Her eyes were uncompromisingly gray 
and straightforward. But there was 
that about her face that the painters of 
ideal womanhood had sought to por- 
tray upon their canvases, something 
that caught one’s eye like a bright 
light and made her departure a thing to 
be regretted. 

It was on this trip with her silent, 
self-immersed father that she had met 
Gregory Wayne. He had come to her 
rescue in a railway station when the 
prearranged connections in her father’s 
plans for himself and for her had failed 
signally, and left her stranded and mis- 
erable and ignorant. Wayne had 
watched her eyes perplexedly wander- 
ing about for a full three minutes before 
he summoned up sufficient courage to 
address her. She had turned to him the 
face of a bewildered child and he had 





taken her under his protection for the 
day. There was no other train by 
which her father could return to her, 
he ascertained, before night, and so 
they had spent the afternoon together, 
taking a long drive into the country 
just outside the town—for which she 
gravely insisted upon paying her share 
—and dining together in an adorable 
little inn where again she divided the 
footing of the bill by two. He had been 
thoroughly charmed with her, and 
utterly delighted when, on their going 
to meet her father at the evening train, 
he had graciously appreciated the serv- 
ice Wayne had rendered his daugh- 
ter, and encouraged the young man’s 
evident willingness to turn up now and 
then on their path along the route. 

So had Gregory Wayne come into 
her life, and so in her own sweet inno- 
cent way she had given her devotion 
to him. There was no litéle incident, 
no trivial occurrence in all their jour- 
neyings together that had not shown 
him to advantage, nothing she could 
remember but that emphasized his 
thorough manliness and worth. It had 
never occurred to her, any more than 
it had to her absent-minded, academic 
father, to think of a reciprocal attach- 
ment of a serious nature. She simply 
admired because he proved admirable, 
trusted because he was trustworthy, 
and loved because he was lovable. 

When the Winter saw them all again 
in Manhattan and pretty Sidney 
Fairley had turned the magnetic power 
of her attractive personality upon her 
cousin’s friend with fatal effect, there 
was no feeling of resentmentinCressida’s 
poor heart. Jealousy there was, yes, 
and a bitter emptiness for which she 
found no name; but no disappoint- 
ment, no envious wickedness. For 
“ressida had never hoped he would see 
anything in her to love—was she not 
the ugly duckling of the family? But 
she did know how unworthy Sidney 
was to be trusted with the dear burden 
of this brave man’s heart, and she 
looked fearfully into the future for his 
sake. 

It was quite true, what’she had said 
to Witter. She had not been able to 
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stop loving him just because he loved 
someone else. It would have seemed 
a very poor reason to her, had she 
ever thought of reasons, or considered 
it fora moment in any light. It would 
be a strange kind of love that could 
pluck itself up by the roots just be- 
cause it was fated to grow where it 
would never be seen. It would be a 
self-seeking sort of love that would kill 
itself because it could not have and 
hold the heart dearest to it in all the 
world. 

Young, sane, essentially pure-minded 
as she was, she knew nothing of a 
world’s evil interpretation of the pas- 
sion. Love to her meant desiring all 
happiness for him, unthinking of her 
own, the undivided wish that his 
wishes might be granted him at the 
expense of her own life, if need be. 
Because she was a good woman she 
loved him with a large tenderness, as a 
mother loves her boy. 

She had seen little of them after they 
were married, because her father had 
been tendered a degree by Oxford and 
after receiving it had lingered in Eng- 
land, among the many new relation- 
ships and interests that sprang from 
his new honors, keeping his daughter 
by his side. She had had frequent let- 
ters from Sidney, filled with character- 
istically selfish information, little more, 
in fact, than a transcript of her engage- 
ment-pad. She saw when Gregory 
Wayne’s affairs—he had become quite 
famous among the younger engineers 
of the country—took him away from 
Manhattan, that Sidney did not accom- 
pany him, remaining to fulfil her en- 
gagements, entertain her friends and 
continue the purposeless battle against 
boredom. She noted also that Greg- 
ory Wayne’s absences became more 
frequent, more extended, so that she 
was not in any way surprised when 
Sidney’s letter had come informing her 
of her intention to spend a year in Paris 
while her husband was engaged in that 
“tiresome irrigation in the West.” 
The plan had developed, owing to 
Professor Predmore’s unexpected de- 
termination to attend a congress in 
Berlin, where Cressida would have been 
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more or less in the way, and after that 
to travel for some months in Russia 
and Siberia, where conditions made it 
undesirable that his daughter should 
accompany him that Cressida should 
stay under Sidney’s chaperonage in 
Paris. 

And so it was that she found herself 
in the unendurable position she now 
filled of being the actual chaperon of 
the party with no authority and no 
redress. 

Sidney had many friends who were 
uncongenial to Cressida—in fact, she 
had none of whom the girl could really 
approve, save, perhaps, the harmless 
little Arlan Ben Witter, who was him- 
self more in the way of being a milliner 
thanafriend. But ofall the worthless 
lot of them Lucien D’Erys was the one 
who caused her uneasy anger and 
resentment. Had she not been so 
unused to symptoms of dangerous 
flirtations, had she been any older or 
more worldly-wise, the chances are 
she would have taken matters in her 
own hands, regardless of the older 
woman’s fury, and written Gregory 
that she was afraid Sidney was being 
annoyed by the persistent attentions 
of a French gentleman of leisure and 
that she was sure the presence of an 
American husband for a few days or so 
would clear their horizon of an objec- 
tionable presence and make his wife’s 
stay in Paris much more enjoyable. 
But Cressida was very young, much 
younger in experience than in years, 
and she was as unworldly as her own 
ignorance and her perfect baby of a 
father could have made her had he 
started out with the deliberate inten- 
tion of keeping her as innocent of 
worldly guile as she had been on the 
day her poor little mother died in 
giving her the breath of life. 

Had she not been just the unsophis- 
ticated little fool her life among her 
father’s dry books and impersonal 
theories had made her she would have 
seen that there was that going on under 
her very eyes which would have 
burned the heart out of her body in 
one blush. As it was, she—even she 
—was uneasy and distressed, but only 
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for what she deemed to be Sidney’s 
wilful disregard of appearances. 

Her natural superabundant reserve 
made it dreadful to her so much as to 
contemplate a protest against the con- 
tinuing of such folly. But when it 
came actually to broaching the subject 
the first word stuck in her throat like 
Macbeth’s amen. 

She stole a glance at her cousin’s 
face as Sidney somewhat  sulkily 
descended from the cab before their 
door. She noted the weak, sensual, 
emotional mouth, the sweet, dreamy, 
superimaginative eyes and the vain, 
flirtatious little nose. If there was 
anything in analogy between face and 
soul, here indeed was a dangerous 
security on which Gregory Wayne 
banked his heart, his life. 

She followed her slowly into the 
house and into their rooms. She even 
went into Sidney’s bedroom and stood 
in the window drawing off her gloves, 
tortured with a feeling that in her 
silence she was proving faithless to 
Gregory Wayne’s friendship for her. 


What would she not have given just 
then for the courage—no, the ability— 
to turn about and voice the anxieties 


that tore her heart! But somehow 
the words would not come, and when 
Mrs. Wayne, with a graceful yawn 
and a lithe elongation of her luxurious 
little person, declared that the day was 
miles long and that she should lie 
down and try to sleep through the hour 
that yet was to be lived before it was 
time to think of dressing for dinner, 
Cressida went away at her bidding and 
with a feeling in her heart that Gregory 
would bitterly reproach her could he 
know the truth. 


III 


An hour later, however, when the 
concierge of the house came up to the 
door of their little salon, to put a letter 
addressed in Gregory Wayne’s well- 
known handwriting into Cressida’s 
hand “‘ pour madame,” it seemed to the 
girl that he had been the bearer of her 
long-sought courage. But because he 


delayed to ask her for orders concern- 
ing dinner she hardly realized her own 
intention when she found herself on 
the very threshold of Mrs. Wayne’s 
bedroom. There she paused irreso- 
lutely, not because her unbelievable 
determination had deserted her, but 
because Sidney was lying with her eyes 
closed, and her long experience, dating 
from mere babyhood in the house of 
her semi-invalid father, whose sleep 
was rare and precious, had bred in her 
a feeling that to break another's rest 
was little short of criminal. Sidney, 
however, solved the difficulty by open- 
ing her eyes. 

“‘Come in,” she 
playing 'possum.”’ 

“It’s a letter,” 
ing. 

Mrs. Wayne sat up among her pil- 
lows, half-eagerly holding out a hand 
for it. In her dainty way, her emotions 
were ever graceful. 

Cressida’s eyes held hers steadily as 
she gave her the letter. “It’s from 
Gregory,” she said, and watched the 
interest in Mrs. Wayne’s face flicker 
and die. 

Sidney took the envelope. ‘“‘Oh— 
Gregory,” she echoed, with an involun- 
tary inflection of indifference, as she 
drooped back into her pillows. Cres- 
sida stood a moment, looking at the 
thick letter lying unconsidered in her 
cousin’s hand; then with considerable 
abruptness she turned and walked to 
the window. 

The rain was clearing away in drift- 
ing clouds to give all Paris a glimpse of 
anunforgettable sunset. The white and 
gray of the stout building opposite 
were cut out sharply against a sky so 
pink that it seemed to have an odor like 
arose. As far as the eye could see and 
then as far again the endless current 
of carriages and pedestrians made 
kaleidoscopic the street below her. 
Ever afterward in her life the look of a 
long street blackened with that human 
moving stream brought a little catch 
into her throat in memory of that day. 

She was for a moment a little fright- 
ened, even in the face of her new cour- 
age, by what she had determined to 


said. “I’m only 


said Cressida, enter- 
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do. While she stood so she heard 
Mrs. Wayne sit up on the edge of 
the bed and yawn and then cross the 
room to her dressing-table, her long 
silk gown moving delicately in gentle 
sounds. 

When Cressida turned about to face 
the room again Sidney Wayne was 
sitting before her mirror and in her 
hands she was holding the miniature 
whereon, in her most adorable aspect, 
she was daintily portrayed. 

“Sidney,” said Cressida, her voice 
sounding like that of a stranger even to 
herself, and her body trembling with 
her temerity, ‘‘why did you have that 
miniature painted?”’ 

“Is it such an extraordinary thing 
to have done?” inquired Mrs. 
Wayne indolently, as she laid it down 
and picked up a comb to smooth her 
hair. 

“You mean by that, of course, that 
it is none of my business and that you 
would rather I should not pursue the 
subject.” 

Sidney was silent while she ran the 
comb through the ripples at the back of 
her head, and took up a hand-glass to 
survey the result. ‘‘ You are, as usual, 
very observant,” she said at last, quite 
gently. 

“T can’t stop now, Sidney, just be- 
cause you make it hard for me togoon,” 
said Cressida, her voice coming with 
difficulty through her _ constricted 
throat. “I have wanted to say this 
before, but I have never had the 
courage. Now that I have begun, you 
cannot stop me in that way. It is my 
business. It is my business if I see 
that you are blindly compromising 
yourself with a worthless man like 
Monsieur D’Erys, to tell you so, and to 
tell you that everybody sees it except 
yourself.’’ 

Sidney’s color rose angrily. ‘‘ You 
talk like a silly schoolmarm. Don’t 
be silly. Monsieur D’Erys is a good 
friend.” 

“He is not a friend.” 

“Of yours—perhaps not!” 
Wayne shrugged her loosely 
shoulders. “‘“You have been 
matically rude to him.” 


Mrs. 
clad 
syste- 


“Neither is he your friend,’’ per- 
sisted Cressida. 

** Ah, fichtre!”’ 

“When a man does not scruple to 
compromise a woman, Sidney, he is not 
a friend, though he may be her lover.” 

“Don’t be rude, my dear.”’ 

Cressida’s eyes did not waver under 
the warning tone of this equable ad- 
vice. ‘He is in love with you,” she 
said quietly. 

It pleased the woman even while she 
irritably denied it. ‘‘Nonsense! I am 
a pleasant vis-a-vis at dinner, that is 
all.”’ 

In the little silence that followed, if 
Mrs. Wayne chose to assume that the 
discussion had been satisfactorily 
ended, there was perfected her disillu- 
sionment. 

“T am a little younger than you, 
Sidney, and unmarried, but I am not a 
little girl to be told to run away and 
not bother. I promised Gregory to 
take good care of you—of course I 
can’t do that, but I can protest against 
another’s abuse of your cordiality. 
Monsieur D’Erys is doing that. He 
lets it be seen that you are more than 
gracious tohim. He takes you to dine 
at places where you are seen by people 
who put their own construction upon 
your preference for his society. He 
drives with you, he takes you to the 
play. Not a day passes that you are 
not seen together—conspicuously alone 
together.” 

“How often does he ask you to 
go with us?’’ inquired Sidney Wayne 
in a level voice of temporary forbear- 
ance. 

“Always,” said Cressida. “He 
knows I will refuse. Perhaps,’’ she 
turned aside a little, ‘‘ perhaps I should 
have gone for your sake. Perhaps I 
have been gravely at fault. But the 
only feeling I had was that it would be 
impossible to accept anything at his 
hands and keep any shred of self- 
respect.”” She turned in another im- 
pulse of bravery to Mrs. Wayne. 
‘‘Sidney,”’ she said, with a tenderness in 
her voice that was the curious result of 
her love for this woman’s husband, 
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“please hear me! You may be un- 
aware of it—of course you are—but 
people are talking about you. And 
whether it is true or whether it is a lie 
that this man’s homage is not distaste- 
ful to you, its continual intrusion is an 
insult to Gregory, and your tolerance 
of it a most cruel reward for all his 
devotion to you.”’ Her color faintly 
deepened and her voice shook a little 
with the words. ‘I don’t believe you 
think of him twice a day. You hardly 
bother to write to him. And yet all he 
is doing every moment of his existence 
he is doing and living for you! There 
he is out in that heaven-forgotten 
prairie, with the eyes of all the world 
watching the wonderful work he is 
planning and accomplishing, and yet 
all that the success and fame mean to 
him is the achievement of something 
more to lay at yourfeet. Oh, Sidney— 
to leave for nothing all his sum of good! 
To prefer to soil his name in the dust of 
a petty gossips’ tale, or even to risk it 
in the mud of a scandal, for the amuse- 
ment of a man not worthy to lace his 
shoes! Look at the two of them— 
Lucien D’Erys, an inventor of extreme 
fashions, a slayer of women’s hearts, 
artificial, idle, worthless and insincere. 
And look at Gregory—don’t you see 
what he is? Can't you appreciate the 
work that he is doing, clearing away the 
Obstructions that have for centuries 
stood in the way of his country’s 
progress? Can't you understand the 
greatness of the man without his ex- 
ploitation in a society newspaper? 
Can't you make an effort to be equal to 
him? Can't you let this silly flirtation 
alone and give every grace and virtue 
you can rake and scrape together to 
Gregory Wayne? It won't be half 
enough, not half!” 

Sidney had listened without one 
glance into the impassioned face of the 
girl near her. But now as the ringing, 
pleading voice fell silent she did look 
up. 

“Have you quite finished, my dear? 
You see I did not interrupt or put you 
off. I wanted you to have your say, 
and all of it. You may be eloquent, 


Cress, but you are not wise. Moreover 
—and I sincerely don’t want to be dis- 
agreeable—don't you think you are 
just a little bit over-zealous? Isn't 
this sort of thing rather a matter for 
Gregory and me to discuss, if discussed 
it must be? That is one of the things 
one learns as one grows older—one 
can't learn it too soon. You are mak- 
ing a mountain out of a mole-hill, and 
it isn’t even your own mole-hill! 
People are not, however, let me re- 
assure you, ‘talking about me.’ People 
in the more cosmopolitan circles have 
not quite the same ideas as those which 
your blessed ignoramus of a father has 
instilled into your little country head. 
People are a bit broader-minded in a 
place of this kind, my dear, and, I 
must say, I think more rational. Why 
should not a man and woman enjoy a 
charming friendship, as well as two 
men, say, or two women? Isn't it a 
bit low to see nothing but the possible 
liaison?” 

Cressida became suddenly scarlet, 
but Mrs. Wayne had again diverted her 
attention to the completion of her 
toilet and did not notice. 

“You have seen fit to show me 
pointedly a number of times that with 
all the depth of your worldly inexperi- 
ence you disapproved of my friendship 
for Lucien D’Erys, and I have been 
good-natured about it because I am 
very fond of you. But the habit of 
finding fault, my dear, has gone out of 
fashion, and the cultivation of it will 
condemn you to a lonely old age.” 

So lightly was she treating the mat- 
ter that during the latter part of her 
long speech she was occupied, it would 
seem, far more with the rummaging of 
her hands in her bureau drawer than 
with the reproof she administered to 
Cressida. And it may be that had her 
long, sweet fingers not encountered 
whet she sought among the tumbled 
veils and mouchoirs and laces she 
might have saideven more. But when 
she did find it she lost what slight in- 
terest the girl's temerity had awakened 
in her point of view. From the con- 
fusion of the drawer Mrs. Wayne drew 
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out a large, plain, flat gold locket and 
turned it overin her palm. 

Then to Cressida’s surprise she 
thrust it back among the veils and 
laces. A perceptible pink crept into 
her forehead as she leaned negligently 
forward and daintily powdered her 
nose. ‘‘Theminiature will look prettier 
in the case,’’ she observed. 

“Why don’t you put it in, then?” 
inquired Cressida, puzzled by the 
woman’s action, though still too deeply 
engrossed in her miserable thoughts to 
give it any serious consideration. 

‘IT am going to,”’ said Mrs. Wayne 
placidly. 

She put her hand beneath the pile of 
soft things again and without the 
slightest embarrassment produced the 
gold case she had so suddenly thrust 
out of sight. Cressida watched her in- 
attentively as she slipped the delicate 
film of ivory home into the locket, and 
then she turned again toward the 
window. 

The girl’s face was no longer deter- 
mined, no longer impassioned. Sidney 
had intrenched herself impregnably be- 
hind the reserve of social convention, 
that most impassable barrier of all to 
present to a woman of gentle breeding. 
With a deepening sense of her failure, 
Cressida stood looking out at the dusk 
rapidly growing darker with the ce- 
lerity of shortening days. But her 
eyes did not see the glimmering facgades 
opposite. Through a mist somewhat 
like that of tears she saw the mirage of 
a flat and arid waste where the man 
who was laboring to lead into its sands 
the water that should make of it an 
Eden was bending over hungrily in the 
light of a battered, rusty lantern to re- 
fresh his eyes with a sight of a loved 
face, painted exquisitely on ivory and 
cased in plain dull gold. The sound 
of the locket closing as Mrs. Wayne 
snapped its edges together dispelled 
the vision. Well enough did Cressida 
know that this was not its errand. 

It was odd that Cressida, with her 
slight knowledge of life, which was 
quite as inconsiderable as Sidney 
Wayne made it out to be, should have 
been able to read and understand her 


cousin’s character so thoroughly, for 
although she had had ample time to 
learn its varying parts since the first 
day they had played house together 
until the present days of keeping house 
together, she was herself of the invari- 
able directness and certainty that fre- 
quently persists in merely condemning 
the more hysterical and emotional na- 
ture, without troubling to understand 
it in the least. 

To Cressida, however, Sidney’s pres- 
ent attitude was distinctly revealed. 
She knew that nothing ever lasted very 
long in the woman’s usage, but that 
while it engrossed her it dwarfed all 
other things into insignificance. And 
so while the girl did not suspect Sidney 
Wayne of any irreparable unfaithful- 
ness to her husband, she knew the 
tremendous importance that the devo- 
tion of D’Erys had taken on in the 
woman's eyes, and that the woman 
herself understood herself so little 
as to believe implicitly in this sham 
value. 

It did not surprise her in the least 
when suddenly Mrs. Wayne flung an 
arm about her shoulder and, drawing 
her slightly backward, kissed her in 
friendly fashion on the cheek. She 
yielded to the caress gently. 

“Come, don’t be cross with me,” 
said Sidney brightly. ‘I can’t bear to 
have people cross with me. You are 
such a dear old goose, Cress. Come, 
do smile and tell me how you like this 
gown. I shall have to get you to hook 
it here on- the shoulder for me if you 
don’t mind. Oh, when shall I be 
rich enough to have a real maid, Cress?” 

“TI should say the very first moment 
Gregory can let you have her,” replied 
Cressida, intent upon the fastenings. 
“There’s nothing in the world he can 
give you that he does not want you to 
have at once.” 

Mrs. Wayne sighed fretfully. “But 
a maid would be really so slight an ex- 
pense. It seems to me if the chances 
are so largely in favor of his making 
millions if this scheme proves feasible— 
this irrigation scheme—now there’s 
another hook here at the side of the 
neck, Cress—yes, there.” 
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“Gregory is too wise to discount the 
possible future, Sidney.” 

“Oh, wise!”” said Mrs. Wayne, with 
soft impatience. “There, Cress, am I 
all right now?”’ She shook out her 
filmy black skirts daintily in front of 
the long mirror. It reminded Cressida 
of the days when they went together 
to a dancing class, and she used to 
watch Sidney plume her fluffy skirts 
and twitch her crisp ribbons in de- 
jected silence. “You are very charm- 
ing,’’ she answered sincerely. “I think 
I have never seen you look any 
better.” 

Mrs. Wayne characteristically took 
this unaffected compliment to mean 
that a truce had taken effect between 
them banishing all discord or topics 
thereof. She spun around lightly and 
kissed the girl again. “Take that for 
being a sweet dear and saying such 
pretty things.” Indeed, the woman 
had revived under the light praise 
as a flower put into water. She 
visibly wilted in the atmosphere of 
disapproval. 

Cressida mechanically took a step 
nearer the dresser and began inatten- 
tively to straighten its confusion. 
She noticed that the gold case contain- 
ing the miniature had disappeared and 
her doubts and fears flamed once more 
suddenly into an articulate heat. 

“Sidney!” she said, turning on the 
woman, who was drawing on her long 
gloves with a pretty air of distressed 
concentration, “ you must not!” 

Mrs. Wayne lifted her face with a 
chilling interrogation. “Now, Cres- 
sida Predmore,”’ she said, with a touch 
of her old-time childish resentment, 
“don’t you begin again. I am going 
to dinner with anyone I choose, and 
without your entirely unnecessary ap- 
proval.”’ 

“That is not what I mean,” said 
Cressida quickly. Unworldly as she 
was, she knew, quite apart from the 
ethical unrighteousness of the thing, 
that to put into the hands of a man 
like D’Erys an intimate portrait with 
all the romantic suggestion of a min- 
iature was to court comment in club 
and chAateau. 
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“Well, then, what do you mean?” 
snapped Mrs. Wayne sharply. 
But before Cressida had time to 
answer there came a knock at the door 
of their little salon and almost imme- 
diately after the voice of the good 
concierge, whose head one could im- 
agine entering in a narrow margin of 
space, inquired: “’Dame est chez elle? 
Voila monsieur en bas qui'l attend.” 

Mrs. Wayne went out slowly in the 
direction of the voice. “I will be 
down at once,” she said in French. 
“Good-bye, Cressida—sorry you aren’t 
coming with us.” 

“ Sidney—Sidney—please wait a mo- 
ment. I must speak to you.” 

But Mrs. Wayne held herself secure 
in the presence of Antoine, who lin- 
gered. 

“My dear child, I can’t stop now 
and keep Monsieur D’Erys waiting at 
the steps like a footman. Tell me 
when I come back.” She went past 
the lingering Antoine and disappeared 
from sight. 

The concierge coughed gently as 
Cressida turned away from the door 
with a helpless despair. “C'est que 
ma’m’ selle———”’ 

Cressida turned back tohim. “ What 
is it, Antoine?” 

She noticed for the first time the 
man’s evident distress. There were 
upright furrows between his brows 
and a drawn rigidity about his mouth, 
and upon his usually placid face black 
care had settled heavily. He swal- 
lowed hard once or twice before re- 
plying, and Cressida came quite to the 
door again and looked at him in some 
concern. ‘What is it, Antoine?’’ she 
said again. 

Ludicrously from the man’s tragic 
mouth came the question, “If ma’m’- 
selle could arrange herself with some 
p’tite mamite and bread and cheese 
and coffee?” 

Cressida somewhat stared. “I don’t 
quite understand,” she said wonder- 
ingly. 

Two large tears forced themselves 
cruelly to the surface of Antoine’s 
eyes. “It is that—it is that my little 
child is sick to die, and his mother as 
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far as to kill herself, and I have no one 
to send for the dinner of ma’m’selle. 
But the potage and bread and cheese 
nd coffee I have in the house, and if 
ma’m’selle would be so good—” A 
badly stifled sob cut short the unnec- 
essary appeal. 

Cressida’s hand had gone out 
with a quick sympathy to lie on 
the good man’s arm. “But do not 
consider me in the least!’’ she cried 
warmly. “Do not bring me anything. 
Il am not in the least hungry. What 
is the matter with the poor little 
soul?” 

“Ah, the good God knows, ma’m’- 
selle. He cries out of the pain in 
his head. M_’sieur the doctor has 
been here and comes again later. 
There is much fever and the accursed 
pain.” 

“Perhaps there is something I 
could do for you?’’ she asked, her own 
brows drawn into somewhat similar 
lines to his own. “Is there not 
something?” 

Antoine shook his head sadly. “But 
there is nothing to be done, ma’m’selle. 
I would well that there was, for it is 
terrible to sit all the while with 
nothing to do but listen and pray and 
weep.” 

Cressida patted his arm encourag- 
ingly. “Well, you will let me know 
later if I can do anything for you, 
won't you, Antoine? If you want 
medicine or anything—I will very 
gladly go for anything you need. Or 
if I can do anything for Célestine, 
just call me. You need not come 
up. I will leave the door open and 
then can hear your voice if you want 
me.” 

Antoine took the delicate hand 
in his own fat, honest fingers and 
kissed it. One of his large tears fell 
upon its satin surface, and he gravely 
dried it with his large pocket hand- 
kerchief. 

“That God may bless you, ma’m’- 
selle,” he sobbed, and, turning, went 
heavily down the stairs. 

Cressida turned back with some- 
thing akin in feeling, to face the next 
few hours of supperless solitude. She 
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was, for all her attributed severity, 
only a young girl, with a “natural 
fluttering up to joy.” The little salon, 
with its bedroom on either side emp- 
tier than itself, looked sadly and de- 
jectedly vacant. It wasa pretty room, 
for their three months’ occupancy had 
gradually softened its original defects 
and slowly added bit by bit the home- 
like suggestion it undoubtedly had 
achieved. Yet Cressida stood in the 
midst of it, and looked at it with hos- 
tile eyes. What would she not give to 
be away from it, and all that it had 
made possible, away with her dear, 
simple-souled, clean-hearted father? 
She felt suddenly soiled by the contact 
of all this petty wrong-doing. Her 
clear appreciation of it made her seem, 
for the moment in her own distorted 
estimate of herself, part of that un- 
worthy situation. 

She wandered aimlessly into her 
own room, and drew a chair near her 
dressing-table. Sitting down she 
leaned both elbows on the table and 
her chin in her hands and gazed at her- 
self. It was an old habit that her 
motherlessness had originated. Face 
to face with a pair of eyes that looked 
so steadfastly into her own, a pair of 
eyes her father had often told her had 
seemed to close in her mother’s lids 
only to open again in her first baby 
look at a strange world, she seemed 
more capable of taking herself honestly 
to task. 

“Have you done what was right in 
this matter?”’ asked the eyes in the 
mirror. 

“T don’t know, upon my soul,” said 
Cressida. 

Where she blamed herself the most 
was for not having gone about with 
Sidney more rigorously. And yet in 
her own self-defense she brought it for- 
ward that it was rather impossible for 
her to dog her cousin’s footsteps when 
not invited to do so. 

“But,” said the eyes in the mirror, 
“you were asked to gc—for example, 
tonight.” 

“Ah, yes,” confessed Cressida hum- 
bly, “tonight.” 

Why was it that tonight seemed a 
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crucial occasion? Because she had for 
the first time found the courage ar- 
ticulately to remonstrate with Sidney? 
Partly that, and partly because of the 
miniature. She felt certain Sidney 
had taken it with her, but hope battled 
against the suggestion that she intend- 
ed to present it to D’Erys. Perhaps 
her childish vanity found pleasure in 
exhibiting it to him in its new setting, 
to tempt him into wishing he might 


nials. But Cressida turned from the 
picture with an open shudder. It was 
so little better than the actual false 
step she had attempted to avert. 

“You think, then, I should have 
gone about with them whenever an 
invitation to do so offered a decent 
excuse?” asked Cressida. 

“I do,” said the eyes in the mirror. 

Cressida sighed. “Perhaps you are 
right, but I don’t see that it would 
really have done much good. When- 
ever 1 was not wanted I could be 
omitted from the invitation. The 
only reason I have been so frequently 
included is that Monsieur D’Erys 


could count on me to say no.”’ 
She moved a little uneasily in her 


chair as she somewhat weakly de- 
fended herself. “If only I were older 
than Sidney, or had someone to advise 
me, I might have acted more wisely, 
more effectually.” 

“There is your father,” said the eyes 
in the mirror. Cressida nodded 
thoughtfully. “Well, you know I 
thought of that. But after all, would- 
n't he be rather intolerant? He is 
himself so beyond any conceivable 
touch of disgraceful weakness that he 
merely ignores it in others. If it in- 
dubitably makes itself apparent, then 
he omits the people themselves.” 

Nevertheless she considered it again. 
Should she have written her father? 
Young though she was, she had ex- 
perienced the difficulty that arises in 
making matters sound at a great dis- 
tance and through a coldly black and 
white medium as they were meant to 
do, or as they would have sounded if 
communicated in a more human way 
at short range. Could she have made 


him realize the extreme danger of the 
situation without leading him to ex- 
aggerate it?—in which latter event he 
would merely have precipitated a fam- 
ily war by swooping down from the 
Steppes of Russia and snatching her 
from her undesirable surroundings. 
And that, she concluded, would merely 
have aimed a stone at Sidney and 
have struck Gregory in the heart. 

The eyes in the mirror had to admit 
there was that grave possibility. Cres- 
sida on that withdrew her look and 
stared down at her pincushion with an 
apparent interest that was wholly 
fictitious. There was what might be 
termed a pause in the proceedings. 

Then very slowly her eyes were 
drawn again to the steady eyes in the 
mirror. ‘‘ You might have written to 
Gregory,’’ was the accusation that she 
faced. 

Cressida pressed her lips closely to- 
gether. Delicate ground indeed to 
venture upon, that inconsiderable bor- 
derland between husband and wife. 
Yet she knew she could have done it 
—for Gregory was fond of her, and 
would understand how wholly for his 
sake and Sidrey’s she would have told 
him of this undesirable presence, this 
man who rather made a fad of pursuing 
charming women in his own dilettante 
fashion. But here again arose the 
same question—how to convey to a 
masculine intelligence the need for 
peremptory interposition without sug- 
gesting vastly more—what was not 
true, and never could be. 

She blushed suddenly a hurtful, 
slow scarlet as she realized that to her 
own eyes, to the mirror reflection of 
her own eyes, she had repeated in- 
sistently, “‘ What is not true and never 
could be.’’ Repeated it as if her 
other eyes had sadly questioned her 
contention. 

Her face slipped into her hands and 
without warning the nervous tears 
burst from her overladen heart. “‘ What 
am I thinking! What am I thinking!” 
she sobbed, horrified. “It isn’t true, 
upon my soul, Gregory, dear Gregory. 
i never doubted her one moment—on 
my honor!” 
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Still sobbing in the sudden revulsion 
ym her over-strained calm, she got to 
er feet, moving about the room aim- 
ssly. With her soft hands clenched 
nd pressed against her mouth, her 

lear, gray eyes still wild with tears, 

e wandered from her own room, as 
if in so doing she could shake from 
her all recollection of that terrible 
moment that had come to her within 
its walls. She crossed the little salon 
and went in at Sidney’s open door, 
till blindly. 

But the atmosphere of the woman's 
room struck her like a blow. She 
stretched out her hands in the empty 
air, the tears streaming down her 
wretched face again. ‘Sidney, be- 
lieve me, believe me—not for a mo- 
ment really, not for a moment, dear!” 

Totally unnerved by the hysteria 
of her grave distress, she sank down in 
a little heap beside the bed, her arms 
still outstretched upon the coverlet, 
and there she huddled, sobbing, hiding 
her face and protesting over and over 
her innocence. 

But as her hands moved hither and 
yon upon the counterpane, as if she 
were groping for help, they touched 
something alien. She felt its cool, 
smooth surface blindly and then drew 
it toward her, lifting her head. It 
was the letter from Gregory, un- 
opened. 

There was something indubitably 
pathetic in this silent evidence of love 
unwelcomed. And yet it brought her, 
oddly enough, a sense of relief. Un- 
considered, unthought of, he might be, 
yet Gregory was there. Undeniably, 
there was Gregory to depend upon. 
And if ever Sidney needed help, who 
would be first to give it, if not 
Gregory? 

She drew the letter even nearer. 
How the mere touch of it encouraged 
her! No human being, and surely 
not God, expected of her impossible 
things. She had been torturing her- 
self with her dread responsibility until 
she bade fair to unfit herself for any 
usefulness whatever. There was some- 
thing in the very look of the small, 
square writing that seemed to bring 
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her a soothing, calming message of 
quiet strength at call. 

Then should she ask for it? Should 
she send some gentle lie across the 
waiter to him, saying she thought 
Sidney seemed lonely, and could he not 
come over, if only for a month with 
them? It would take him at least the 
eleven days to get to Paris—should 
she send for him to come? 

And then something on the white 
square danced before her eyes. She 
leaned over it incredulously, brushing 
the tears from her lashes. She hung 
over it frozen, and her breath came in 
one great gasp. The letter had been 
posted in London. 


IV 


In the pare du Café Pompadour 
the mellow darkness was illumined by 
row upon row of the tricolored lights 
so dear to Paris. Like chains of 
bizarre jewels they swung from one 
tree to another, completely circling 
the cleverly artificial pond that Mon- 
sieur Pierre had known would prove 
so vastly more agreeable to his be- 
loved boulevardiers than the natural 
raggedness in which he had found it. 
Everywhere there were tables, here 
by the side of the lake nearest the 
café comfortable, square ones with 
white napery, over there by the farther 
side from the cuisine small, round 
ones of metal for buveurs. A band of 
musicians played along with much 
verve in a little pavilion far enough 
away that the sound should interfere 
not a whit with the most intimate of 
conversations, and near enough to 
lend the added color of tzigane dress 
to the general effect. 


There was one table in the place, 
for which Pierre smilingly said he had 
ten—twenty applications in an evening 
—which was a lie. But frequently in- 
deed his patrons did engage it in ad- 
vance, for it was quite unique and 
isolated, standing at the very edge of 
the basin between an urn and a flow- 
er-bed, and cut off by a neat, broad 
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m the rest of the garden. It 

re that Sidney Wayne and 

; had elected to dine, and it was 

‘they sat their coffee and 

liqueurs, drawn together in the veil of 
oke from his cigarette. 

The evening cool, though a 

! tempered the air to her 

thin gown, and she was happy enough 

to have forgotten that it rained all day 

and that the ground was cold and damp 
under her delicate shoes. 

D’Erys was happy, too, filled with 

he dreams of the exalted hour and his 


over 


was 


melowness 


avorite champagne. And they both 
ooked into what they considered the 
uture and smiled. 

“Oh, the dear happiness of thi: 
sighed D’Erys. ‘The hour, the place 
and the woman!”’ 

She laughed at him with a glance. 
““The woman last,”’ she said. 

“The last woman,” said D’Erys. 

He pufied a moment as he con- 
sidered it. ‘You are no silly girl,”’ 
he said, ‘‘to prefer to be first. What 
folly it is! Who would insist upon 
being a doctor’s first patient, a law- 
yer’s first client! What more does a 
beginner know of the gentle art of 
being a lover? Oh, it is gentle and it is 
an art! Think of the complexity of 
a woman’s nature, the labyrinthine 
track that leads to her heart. Why 
should a man who has never been in 
the forest expect to be given the re- 
ward of a woodsman? Why should a 
man deem his right to a woman’s heart 
depends solely on his wanting it? 
Does he expect to stop a banker on the 
Bourse and say, ‘I love your money. 
Give it to me’? Yet the same man, 
with no qualifications for making a 
woman happy, with no knowledge of 
the art of being a lover, expects that a 
woman will give him her love and life 
for the asking.’”’ He looked at her 
with nearly closed lids as he leaned 
toward her through the sweet-smelling 
smoke. The self-effacing waiter silently 
refilled the tiny glasses from the golden 
jar of madness. She was very lovely 
in the soft light, flushed as she was and 
with her nerves sparkling under the 
stimulus of the wine. 
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“I have loved many women,”’ said 
D’Erys blandly, ‘“‘and most men have. 
But I swear to you before the just God 
that I love you more than the rest put 
together. You are everything that is 
lovable—why should I not love you? 
You are beautiful with a beauty that 
no man could describe even if he hated 
You are spirituelle, you ‘have an 
allure that—ah, my dear, I am not the 
first to feel it! You are sweet, and 
with all your coquetry and your prac- 
ticed fascination—you are gentle and 
good, and thricefold desirable. You 
fill my mind, you fill my heart, you 
fill my days.” 

She lifted her eyes to his contentedly. 
He stretched forth his hand inconspic- 
uously and laid it over hers. ‘‘ Love, 
my little Sidney, is a brave thing! 
How it does fill the air with bliss and 
deep content! Fancy if I were here 
tonight with someone else—how stupid 
it would all have been! The crude 
lights, the bad music, the chill evening, 
the very good and therefore wasted 
dinner! But with you—’’ He broke 
off, smiling whimsically at the picture 
that drew itself into distinctness in the 
drift of smoke before him. “I am 
sure, when I am old, my little Sidney, 
and when you are old, too, poor 
child——"’ 

**T shall never be old,’’ said she, with 
the prodigality of one having many 
young years still to live. 

“‘Iam sure I shall sit with my cold old 
bones in the sunlight, thinking of this 
very night. I shall try to hum, lament- 
ably because of my creaking lungs and 
rusty throat, that little chanson they 
are playing now. I shall see through the 
mist of blear, blind eyes the ghostly 
vision of these dangling little lamps, 
and I shall mistake the breath of death 
itself for a memory of this chill evening 
air.” 

Mrs. Wayne shuddered a little. 
“You are in a sad humor tonight,’’ she 
said lightly. 

But D’Erys paid no heed to the inter- 
ruption. ‘‘I wonder why I am so sure 
of remembering this particular night! 
Are you unusually beautiful? Or did 
you take particularly less of the cham- 
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pagne and I consequently particularly 
? Never mind that—we must yet 
have another bottle.” 
She shook her head. ‘‘ Weare happy 
enough playing with the cacao,”’ she 
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‘We must have another bottle of 
1e, gargon,’’ said D’Erys. He 
hted another cigarette as the man 
removed the coffee-cups and little 
iqueur glasses. ‘‘No, truly,” said he 
ith the first puff, blowing the smoke 
far from him with a deep breath. ‘‘ To- 
rht has its unusual charms. For 
first part, it is the thirty-eighth 
time we have dined alone together. 
For therest, we are going to doit again.” 
“You are a child,” said Sidney 
Wayne, with tenderness. 

**But you love me!”’ returned D’Erys 
triumphantly. Then, ‘Don’t you feel 
the particular charm of this particular 
night? We must do just the very 
same thing often, often—come here, 
sit at this little table, eat the same 
things, and have our little disputes 
»ver the second bottle. And I will tell 
you again and again how I shall remem- 
ber it when I am old, so that when your 
hair is white, too, you will say to your- 
self, ‘Lucien is thinking of me now— 
he has moved his cold old bones out 
into the sunlight and he is humming in 
his cracked voice the ‘‘ Dernier Baiser.’’’ 
I wonder,” he said, with anotherchange, 
“I wonder, Mignonne, when we shall 
taste that bitter finality. Do you 
think it will be the last, unknown to 
us at the time, or will it come to us in 
all familiar trappings and with wailing 
outcries?’’ He laid his hand over hers 
again. ‘‘Do you think that dreadful 
hour lies ahead of us, when I will say to 
myself, and you will say to yourself, 
as our lips meet: ‘It is the last time, 
it is the last time’?”’ 

“*Don’t, don’t!”’ she said softly, the 
tears rising to her eyes. 

“I don’t believe it will be so—it rare- 
ly is,” commented D’Erys. “The 
probabilities are that it will be the 
lightest, fleetest, least-considered kiss 
of all, like the centime the rich man 
tosses away. Only afterward, when the 
days that were to know other and more 
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golden kisses, when they come by 
empty, beggared, loveless—then how 
that little, lightly-flung kiss will haunt 
the one of us that is left. What an 
infinitely pathetic thing life is! As 
some silly person said years ago, the 
flowers die in the dry earth for want of 
a drop of water, and over the bare 
rocks where no flower could gain a 
foothold the water pours ceaselessly. 
Here are you, flower of flowers, in a 
desert. And thousands of miles away 
from you your ass of a husband is 
engaged in the huge undertaking of 
finding a water supply for some land 
company’s unavailable farms. Just 
heaven, what would not I give to have 
his opportunity to care for you, to 
fill your life, to make you happy!’ He 
paused and then said deliberately, “‘I 
would make you the happiest. woman 
in all the world.”’ 

“I know you would—because you 
do!”’ she answered daringly. 

“Do I?” he mused, regarding her. 
“That is an odd thing. I don’t think 
I ever made anyone happy in all my 
life before. Think what an existence 
that is to remember! But if you are 
telling me the truth—if I really have 
made you happy, even for a day, I shall 
not regret the rest.”’ 

“You never did regret the rest,” 
she wisely said. He smiled at her. 
“Ineverdid. But I might, some day.” 

“When you are old and cracked and 
wheezy ?”’ 

“Who knows?”’ 

He lighted a fresh cigarette with 
the one nearly consumed. 

Presently, with eyes that regarded 
her in a contemplation eloquent of 
achieved desire, he seemed to see as 
well into the future, though a future 
much more immediate than that of 
which they had been talking. In- 
deed, so immediate was it that he ex- 
pressed it and a vast deal more be- 
sides when, with an inquiring twist to 
his eyebrows and the pleading of a 
hand laid over hers, he leaned toward 
her slowly through the haze and smoke, 
and, partly as a prediction, partly as 
a question and partly as a command, 
he said the single word, ‘‘ Demain?”’ 
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Sue found Cressida sitting, still fully 
dressed, in their little salon, and a 
brief look of annoyance shadowed her. 
She was, however, too overflowing 
with the radiance of happiness to let 
the slight matter of Cressida’s apparent 
eagerness to continue her moral lecture 
trouble her for any greater length of 
time. 

“You are still up?’’ she said ease- 
fully. She was conscious of a desire 
to go to bed, perhaps more conscious 
of that than of any other thing. 

Cressida had no answer for this 
except her own indubitable presence. 
But Mrs. Wayne asked another ques- 
tion: “Have you been alone all even- 
ing?’’ She came further toward the 
centre-table at which Cressida was 
sitting, unfastening her long coat. 
Her fingers seemed feverish and un- 
certain. But it was her eyes that held 
the girl’s attention. There was in 
them a starriness whose voice goes 
forth to the end of the world. She 
dazed, exultant. 


seemed breathless, 
Cressida’s heart contracted in a beat, 
and a kind of terror caught her by the 
throat in the sharp pain of the con- 
striction. 

“No,”’ she said, her mind not at all 


upon her answer. “Mr. Witter came 
in and he took me out to get a little 
supper. Antoine’s baby is very illand 
he had no one to send for my dinner.”’ 

“Ah, then you are not sitting up 
for me,’’ said the other, with an empty 
laugh. She, with her long coat now 
over her bare arm, started for the door 
of her room. 

“But I am,” said Cressida. “I 
wanted to be sure you received this.”’ 
“What?” asked Sidney, turning. 

Cressida put her finger on the en- 
velope of a despatch lying in front 
of her and pushed it across the table 
toward Mrs. Wayne, without taking 
her eyes from her flushed, radiant face. 
She felt her own voice to have become 
too uncertain to make any verbal reply. 
Sidney came back to the table and 
looked at it. ‘‘Oh!” she said. 

The unnatural pause that followed 


seemed longer to Cressida than it 
really was. The woman sat down in a 
chair beside the table and began in 
silence to draw off her other glove. 

When the tension became unendur- 
able Cressida spoke. ‘‘Aren’t you go- 
ing to open it?’ she asked. 

Mrs. Wayne looked up at her. 
“Openwhat? The despatch? Oh,yes!” 

She leaned forward and picked it 
up, tearing it open raggedly with the 
same feverish touch. She spread the 
inner page before her on the table. 

Then it seemed to Cressida that she 
became very still, as if even her 
breathing and heart-beating ceased, 
as if every fiber of the woman’s body 
became motionless. The little clock in 
the room hammered louder and louder 
in the silence. 

When Sidney Wayne lifted her face 
it had a look of dazed despair that 
frightened Cressida. “There was a 
letter,” she said dully. The girl went 
at once to fetch it, opening it herself 
as she returned, and putting it under 
the nerveless hand spread out upon the 
table. Instinctively she brought her 
a glass of water, and held it for her. 
Mrs. Wayne took it and drank it al- 
most unconsciously. 

The distressing silence had begun 
anew as Mrs. Wayne sat there motion- 
less, her eyes slowly following line after 
line of the closely written pages. 
Cressida watched her sadly, watched 
the color gradually fade from her 
cheeks, the starry light go from her eyes, 
the smile withdrawn from her mouth. 
It was as if the woman’s life and 
youth were being blotted out before 
her eyes. 

One page turned and then another, 
but finally, before the letter was half 
read, Sidney Wayne’s eyes wandered 
from it and stared without seeing at 
the empty air. So long she sat so that 
Cressida touched her on the arm ina dis- 
tressed inability to endure the suspense. 

“Sidney dear—”’ she said gently, 
“what is it? Won’t you tell me?” 

Still with her fixed eyes staring 
stonily ahead Sidney Wayne pushed 
the despatch in her general direction. 
Taking it as a permission to read the 
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message, Cressida picked it up, her 
anxious eyes hastily devouring the 
words. 

Breakfast with you and Cressida tomor- 


GREGORY. 

Ah! how glad she was! What an 
immensity of relief, of happiness! He 
was coming—it was all settled, all 
settled, all over. No more days and 
evenings of gnawing anxieties, no more 
nights of sleepless questionings, no 
more frantic helplessness, no more 
shameful fears. And thank God he 
was coming to stand between this poor 
soul and a possible miserable disgrace, 
the possible cut direct, the possible 
wicked scandal. In the overwhelm- 
ing relief the message brought her 
actually for a moment her own selfish 
joy was quite inundated. But in an 
instant more it came to her, buoyant- 
ly. He had thought of her, too—it 
was a pleasure to him to anticipate her 
presence at his journey’send. Qh, the 
dear words—‘‘and Cressida tomor- 
row’! 

Mrs. Wayne started suddenly to her 
feet, crushing the many pages of the 
letter between her two hands. 

“I can’t bear it, I can’t bear it!’’ she 
said with fierceness. Then her voice 
changed, and though she said again the 
same words, “I can’t bear it,” she 
moaned desperately. 

Cressida stood for one _ horror- 
stricken instant merely staring after 
her, but instinctive sympathy with 
any pain, however uncomprehended, 
sent her a moment later to the woman’s 
side. ‘Sidney dear—if only I could 
help you.” 

“Help me? Help me?” sneered 
Mrs. Wayne, shaking her touch rudely 
from her. ‘“‘How can you help me— 
how can anyone? What is there for 
ne but just misery and misery and 
nisery?’’ She flung out her arms as 
f she were crucified, and the tears 
gathered in her eyes so rapidly that in 
an instant they were wetting her 
cheeks. ‘‘For a few months, just a 
few weeks, I have been happy. Is 
that much? Why should he come 
now to take it all away from me? 
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What have I ever done to him that he 
should crush all the joy out of me?” 

“Are you talking of Gregory?” 

‘Whom else, whom else! Oh, I 
know he is your demigod—you have 
never had to live with him! Oh, my 
God, when I think of those weary 
days!’’ She clenched her hands as 
they fell to her sides. ‘“‘The dreary 
barrenness of my life with him!” 

A spark burned hotly in Cressida’s 
eyes, but she went again gently to the 
woman and laid her hand on her arm. 
‘““My dear,” she said kindly, and in an 
odd fashion seeming for the moment 
the older of the two, “you are not 
quite yourself just now. In the first 
place your nerves have been put on 
edge by the wine you have had, and 
you are strung up to a pitch far above 
normal. Believe me, you are not the 
unlucky woman you think yourself, 
nor are you going to be unhappy, 
either, without this unnatural single 
life you are leading here. If by taking 
it all away you mean that Gregory has 
come to fetch you home with him, you 
have a much better and more substan- 
tial and more satisfying happiness in 
your future than in the present.”’ 

Mrs. Wayne listened to her in weary 
disdain. “I wish Gregory had mar- 
ried you!” she said hopelessly. “ You 
are just the woman for him—the 
straight-haired, cool-cheeked, break- 
fast-at-eight kind of woman, with en- 
thusiasm concerning table linen and 
flour by the barrel.”” She laughed a 
little hysterically at her own words. 
‘“* As for me, I hate it, and I hate it, and 
I hate it! Gregory doesn’t under- 
stand me at all—he makes me want to 
kill myself just to get rid of him.” 

Cressida Predmore was trying with 
the greater part of her strength to con- 
trol the fire of anger whose sparks 
flickered in her eyes, and the increasing 
effort made her voice unlike its usual 
tone. ‘‘ You are overwrought, Sidney; 
you don’t mean what you are saying.” 

The other woman suddenly burst 
into a speaking rage, her face glowing, 
her hands vehement. ‘‘I mean more, 
more, much more! Gregory is a 
wearisome prig, and I don’t love him 
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at all—I don’t, even though I have 
always pretended to him that I did 
because it made life pleasanter. I 
would give ten years of my life right 
now, and become middle-aged, if I 
could by so doing regain my freedom. 
What do you know about it—you, a 
little cold, rule-of-thumb old maid, 
who never had an emotion beyond 
saying good-bye to your father? You 
with your safe, cool, well-regulated 
heart, and your wide, blank eyes! 
You don’t know what it is to hate 
someone just for living, to love some- 
one just for the loving. I would 
change places with any human being 
who has the freedom I lack. Why 
should I tie myself down forever to a 
life that bores me tothe pointof scream- 
ing? What is my compensation? 
What do I get out of it? Where is the 
inducement? No, no, no—I won't, 
I won’t, I won’t!”’ 

Cressida’s face was cold and set. “I 
don’t know what you are talking about, 
and I don’t think you do either. It is 
my impression that you have taken 
altogether too much champagne and 
I advise you to 
go to bed.” She turned toward her 
own room, but Sidney’s lifted voice 
held her a moment. 

“It’s ridiculous of you to say that, 
and you know it. I am just as respon- 
sibleas you are, evenif I am not made of 
rock. You are like a dial with thirty- 
nine articles numbered out on you, and 
you point at them each in turn and 
never get anywhere. You have a lot 
of rules and theories and no knowledge 
of life at all. And like all other stupid 
people who think they are good just 
because they run in a block like silly 
sheep, you are quite willing to be 
unjust and cruel and narrow-minded 
and of no more help to any human 
being than a square of wall-paper.” 
Her voice suddenly broke and became 
tearful again. “Oh, go away,” she 
said grievously. “I am suffering and 
you merely goad me into crying out. 
How stupid you are, you and your 
goodness! ”’ 

Uncertainly Cressida regarded her. 
Surely she was in a quandary. She 


are not responsible. 


did want to help her, to comfort her. 
If it were only for Gregory’s sake she 
would have wished it, and beyond 
that she had a fondness for the vain, 
shallow woman that she could not 
have explained, and wanted to aid her 
for her own sake as well. Sidney 
Wayne dropped her coat over her arm 
and made wearily for her own room. 
It suggested to Cressida that she might 
possibly offer the minor balm of a 
willing service. 

“Can’t I help you to undress, Sid- 
ney? I should be so glad to if you 
want me.” 

Mrs. Wayne turned her face to her, 
her hand upon the door. “You have 
hurt me to the quick once too often,” 
she said with a concentrated anger in 
her voice. “Don’t come near me!” 
She went on into her bedroom, and 
closed the door and locked it. 

Usually quite frank with herself, she 
knew subconsciously that the cham- 
pagne had indeed befogged her mind 
a little and that she was in an abnormal 
mood. But the very cause itself pre- 
vented her from realizing this to the 
point of acting in accordance, and she 
still strove to decide what she should do. 

In the first place, it had all come so 
unexpectedly, so suddenly. She had 
been thinking—and very seldom at 
that—of Gregory as at an immeasura- 
ble distance from her, across an im- 
mensity of ocean and of continent, 
and here without a moment’s warning 
she received his word for it that he 
would be with her in the early morning. 
Far from him as she had imagined her- 
self to be in the flesh, the distance was 
nothing compared to spiritual éloigne- 
ment. As an actual consideration, 
Gregory had for the present passed out 
of her life. To be sure she somewhat 
indefinitely recognized the fact that at 
some future day she would be brought 
face to face with the plan for her 
return to him, but hers was a nature 
which found sufficient unto the day the 
interests thereof. 

If,as D’Eryshad said, she filled hislife, 
it was no less true that at the present 
he filled hers, and that in her extrav- 
agant fashion she was lavishing upon 
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him the utmost romanticism of which 
her emotional self was capable. She 
had become completely absorbed in the 
pleasurable excitement of the new re- 
lationship, and as he played his part 
quite as well as she played hers it was 
not to be wondered at that the matter 
had assumed its present undeniable 
proportions. So engrossed had she 
allowed herself to become that Cres- 
sida’s appeals and others’ less charita- 
ble innuendoes had fallen on deaf ears, 
but now the sudden imminence of 
Gregory’s arrival had come like a sharp 
blow to arouse her to a sense of realities. 

The maddening thought that she 
was powerless for lack of opportunity 
beset her sorely. It was then after 
midnight—Gregory would be with her 
in the early morning. And she was 
to have driven with D’Erys to a fa- 
vorite and suburban inn for lunch- 
eon! 

Cressida had been quite right when 
she said that Sidney had taken more 
champagne than was compatible with 
reasonable mental process, and the 
bewildered woman found herself quite 
unable to think out what it was that 
she felt she must do. Her first impulse 
was to go to D’Erys and put the whole 
matter in his hands, but that was im- 
possible with Cressida sitting in the 
salon unconsciously guarding the door. 
She could not even make an excuse to 
go to the telephone—the nearest public 
wire was in a drug shop two squares 
away. Cressida would insist on accom- 
panying her, and the canard of needing 
a light sleeping-powder would be inevi- 
tably unsuccessful. Why didn’t the 
fool go to bed? she asked herself 
furiously. 

She came at last to the determination 
of waiting until Cressida should retire 
to her room, and then of stealing out 
unheard at whatever hour that blessed 
opportunity might be granted, con- 
ciliating the apothecary after disturb- 
ing his rest with a generous gift of 
money, and telephoning for advice to 
D’Erys. She continued to walk her 
room feverishly on fire with anxiety to 
communicate her distress to her lover 
and maddened by impotent rage that 
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the girl should so perversely block her 
design. 

As a matter of fact, in the abnormal 
physical condition of the woman, her 
mood was a dangerous one. Not 
infrequently during her life with her 
husband their temperamental differ- 
ences had wrought a situation of, to 
her, intolerable displeasure and under 
unnatural nervous tension from causes 
similar or dissimilar to the present had 
been tempted to desperation. Had 
the means been at hand she might on 
one or two occasions have attempted to 
end her life, and the fact that she was 
always content to find herself still 
alive on the following day had never 
taught her its lesson. “Strung to an 
abnormal pitch,”’ as Cressida had said, 
and face to face with what for the time 
being at all events was an abysmal 
griefi—the separation forever from the 
man she loved—there was a madness 
in her very blood that would have 
terrified the younger woman. 

But Cressida remained calmly seated 
at the table, looking at the dear assur- 
ance of Gregory’s coming, and dividing 
her mind between the relief and pleas- 
ure she found in that event, and in 
uncertain fear for his happiness, whose 
foundation had been proved by Sidney’s 
wild words so dubious. She imagined 
the angry woman as probably in bed, 
probably sobbing herself to sleep, and 
thought the two things undoubtedly 
the best remedies for her hysterical 
condition. But sleep found its way 
to her at last, and long before it was to 
visit Sidney Wayne Cressida put out 
the lights and shut herself in her little 
room. 

With what impatient relief the 
sound of the closing door came to Mrs. 
Wayne’s ears was evidenced in the 
manner in which she caught up her 
coat and put it on over her handsome 
gown. The money for the sleepy 
apothecary was not forgotten—poor 
Sidney Wayne could not bear to be 
disliked by anyone. 

Her heart beat hurtfully in her 
throat as she stood with her hand on 
the knob of the door, turning it slowly 
and firmly and silently. The uncanni- 
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ness of the situation struck her with 
something akin to terror as she faced 
the dark, empty room. Suppose 
Cressida’s door should suddenly open 
opposite and she be revealed in her 
out-of-door garments? Suppose she 
should stumble against some cursed, 
inanimate, senseless tool of mischance 
and Cressida should be aroused by the 
noise? The silence of the deserted 
room was intensified by the loud 
martellate strokes of the industrious 
clock. 

She forced herself to wait until the 
darkness lightened somewhat to her 
eyes, although she was tortured by the 
impulse to hurry from the place. She 
had closed and locked her own door 
noiselessly behind her. When dimly 
the objects in the room ranged them- 
selves in her vision, she lifted her skirts 
that their silken murmur should not 
betray her, and made her way silently 
to the salon door. What if here,on 
the very threshold of success, her plan 
should fail? 

Once in the corridor with the door 
shut at her back, she paused and drew 
a difficult breath. Under the most 
normal conditions the nervous strain 
would have been sufficient to distress 
her, but with trembling hands and 
uncertain steps and a_ hysterical 
giddiness in her head to combat, the 
task of making her way secretly from 
the house was no easy one. Still she 
considered the hardest part accom- 
plished, and carefully she began the 
descent of the stair. 

Nerve-racked as she was, she almost 
screamed when suddenly a door on the 
floor she had just reached came open 
and lights shone all about her. She 
was on a level with the street and the 
room was somewhat behind her. She 
turned, frightened beyond the power 
to speak. 

It was Antoine, with a candle in one 
hand and a paper in the other. He 
stared at her, startled. 

“What is it?”’ 

“Madame is going out?”’ 

The questions were simultaneous. 
It was she who answered hers. 

“I am going to the telephone—a 
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matter of the greatest importance.” 


She explained because she was not 
sensible enough to realize that it was 
unnecessary. “I found a despatch 
waiting for me when I came in.” 

“To the telephone—’”’ repeated 
Antoine, totally uninterested in her 
necessity for communicating with 
quiconque at that hour. “At the 
apothecary shop?”’ 

**Yes.” 

“Bon Dieu, quelle chance! If ma- 
dame would take this with her? They 
could put it in a bottle while madame 
telephoned. I was just gomg myself, 
but God knows it is hard to leave the 
bébé when he may be dead before I re- 
turn. For the sake of our great dis- 
tress, if madame would. It is for the 
dreadful pain.”’ 

She was holding out her hand. _Ir- 
rationally the situation seemed to be 
affording her a tellable excuse to carry 
out her own wishes. She need not be 
afraid to waken Cressida on coming in. 
““Give it to me,”’ she said hurriedly. 
She was all impatience to be gone. 

‘Madame is not afraid to go alone?”’ 

““No, no,” she said hastily, fearing 
illogically that he might offer to ac- 
company her. She rushed past him 
in that apprehension and hurried out. 
It was not until she had walked half a 
square in the cool air that she realized 
he would hardly have been likely to 
do so. 

The delay in arousing the chemist 
wrought her to a pitch of frenzy. 
When he sleepily answered her pathetic 
bell-pulling by putting his head out 
of his window and demanding surlily 
to know what anyone wanted at such 
an hour, she offered him more money 
than she had before recklessly planned 
in the ridiculous fear that he would 
refuse to let her in. But willingly 
enough would he have been aroused 
every night for such a price, and re- 
plying that he would keep her waiting 
only an instant—seulement le temps 
pour passer des pantalons—he with- 
drew his head from the window with 
reassuring promptitude. 

Rather amazed was he to find that 
she wanted to telephone while he pre- 
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pared the medicine, but there was no 
law forbidding it, and had there been 
the twenty-franc note she had thrust 
into his delighted hand would have 
done much toward procuring her a 
special dispensation. 

Devoured with insupportable im- 
patience she tried and tried to get into 
communication with D’Erys’s apart- 
ments. The chemist finished his task 
and stood leaning on the counter, 
placidly watching her, listening to her 
supplications and planning what he 
should do with the twenty francs. 

After what seemed to her an eternity, 
and what was in reality a long while 
as the sleepy chemist would testify, a 
vague yawning “‘Allo!”’ came to her 
over the telephone. Faint as it was 
she recognized that it was not D’Erys’s 
voice. 

“Gustave, is that you?” she cried. 

‘“* Mats oui, madame,” came sleepily, 
disgustedly to her ear. 

The moment seemed to stand out of 
all those that had made up her life as 
the most poignantly important. 

“Il faut que je parle & monsieur. 
N’importe sd dort. Quelque chose d’im- 
portance.” Her words stumbled into 
the insensate mouthpiece in their 
piteous eagerness. She must speak to 
monsieur—God knows how true that 
was. What indeed if he were asleep? 

** But monsieur is not here,madame,’ 
drawled Gustave. “‘He said to ex- 
pect him at eleven tomorrow.” 

The horrible disappointment fairly 
sickened her. ‘‘But I must speak to 
him—tomorrow won’t do. Where is 
he? Have they a telephone?”’ 

““Connais pas, madame. Monsieur 
did not say where he was going. 
Sorry, madame. Any message?” 

She sat like one stunned. The col- 
lecting of her wits seemed to surpass 
her powers. ‘“‘Any message? Allo!” 
said the voice in her ear. ‘‘ Wait,” 
she said helplessly. Then mechan- 
ically her mind evolved a message to 
prevent disaster, although her thoughts 
were wholly on the dreadful fact that 
she had not found help in her trouble. 
“Tell him not to come to my house 
tomorrow,” she said. The drowsy 
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voice murmured, ‘‘ Ben, madame. C’es# 
tout, madame?”’ 

She did not answer. The despair of 
the thing stifled her She felt half- 
dead, half-stupefied. 

The chemist had found the conver- 
sation trivial enough—a mere disar- 
rangement of rendezvous. He straight- 
ened himself as she turned toward 
him and pushed the bottle toward 
her. 

“You are aware of the nature of the 
contents of that bottle?’’ He went 
through the formality even as he gave 
it to her. 

“It is not for me—I know nothing 
about it,” she said dully as she slipped 
it into her muff. 

“Well, the prescription is all right. 
But it is a deadly poison.” 

She stood still looking at him va- 
cantly. 

“It’s all right, madame. I have 
put a dropper into the package. Tell 
whoever uses it to be careful not to 
give more than five drops. There’s 
enough in the bottle to kill a man,” 

She stood an instant after his voice 
had ceased, still staring stupidly. Then 
she turned and went out. He followed 
her to the door to fasten it after her, 
and he laughed and yawned together. 
“Pretty well upset by the disarrange- 
ment of her rendezvous,” he said as he 
went back to his dreams, now gilded 
with the pleasurable twenty francs. 

Still with the stupid, blank look on 
her face, and still unable to think con- 
nectedly, she turned homeward. Solely 
by force of habit she found her way 
across the two short squares and to the 
house, for she was not considering the 
direction of her steps. As when she 
had gone out, a door opened on her 
approaching it. A man’s figure in a 
greatcoat stood outlined against the 
light inside the house, before he par- 
tially closed the door. Then seeing 
her upon the steps, he stood politely 
aside, pushing the door open again 
with his gloved hand. 

“The child is dead, madame,” he 
said quietly. ‘“‘There is no need for the 
medicine. I ordered it only to soothe 
poor Antoine’s implorations. It was 
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good of you to trouble. I will take it, 
please.”’ 

She turned her blank look on him. 
“T have not got it,’’ she said. ‘‘The 
chemist is going to bring it around.”’ 
She was not in the least conscious of 
the cerebration which led to this 
falsehood. She was almost surprised 
herself in her apathy that she should 
have told so purposeless a lie. 

“Oh, very well.”” The doctor turned 
to go. ‘He will probably not leave it 
when he hears the child is dead. One 
learns to be careful of dangerous drugs 
in a house of grief. Good night, 
madame.” 

“Good night,”’ she echoed. 

Still with the stupid, blank look on 
her face, and still unable to think 
connectedly, she went up the stairs, 
deaf to the piteous weeping of the 
bereaved mother and father, through 
the little salon, quietly, but without 
guilty fear of noise, and unlocking her 
door went into her room and stopping 
short before her mirror stared at her- 
self, so standing. 

“I don't believe it is really happen- 
ing,"’ she said, but softly. ‘“Antoine’s 
baby is alive, and I never go out alone 
at night.” Her hands drew the package 
from her muff even while she stared 
at her reflection, and took from the 
bottle the paper wrapped about 
it. 

“It is very hard to drink things out 
of a bottle,’’ she said consideringly. 
She shook the dark liquid and looked 
at it with anxiety. ‘I know it hasa 
horrid taste,’ she said as she laid it 
down. 

Slowly she took off her hat and cloak 
and crossing the room put them care- 
fully away. She noticed the shelves 
and hooks seemed nearer to her than 
they really were, and twice she tried to 
fasten her coat upon the empty air. 
As she turned back the walls of the 
room began a curious upward move- 
ment, yet she knew—of course she 
knew—they were really quite still. 
If they really did go up in that absurd 
creeping fashion the house would 
fall down, naturally. And yet—how 
funny! How could a house fall down 
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if the walls went up? She laughed 
softly at the silly notion. 

Then, catching sight of herself in the 
mirror again, she held herself erect at 
the dressing-table and forced herself to 
arouse her wits. 

“Cress said I had had too much 
champagne,” she said. “I guess I 
have! But what does it matter?”’ 

She clumsily unfastened her gown 
and let it fall to the floor about her— 
her eyes ever on the brown bottle 
among the dainty disorder of the 
bureau. ‘“‘The excitement kept me 
together—the anxiety—the terror— 
whatever it was. I wonder how differ- 
ent this would all be if only Lucien had 
been at home tonight?”’ 

She began to take down her pretty, 
brown coils of hair, and then abruptly 
left the mass half-hanging as her tremu- 
lous hands caught up the bottle. 
With a twist she pulled the cork and 
emptied the contents into a glass on 
the dressing-table. 

“There isn’t such an awful lot of it— 
but I know it tastes horridly.’’ She 
lifted it mear her face and suddenly 
put it down. “I'd better not smell 
it,”’ she said, with a shiver. 

A wave of nausea swept over her, 
and she saw in the mirror her face grow 
gray. “It can’t be true, it can’t be 
true!’’ she said in a whisper, staring at 
herself. ‘‘He said I would remember 
when I was old and gray.”” Then as 
she moved one hand to steady herself, 
her palm came down upon a mass of 
crushed paper. Without looking at it, 
her fingers felt it over. ‘‘Gregory’s 
letter,” she said; ‘‘Gregory’s letter!’’ 

Self-pity brought the tears into her 
eyes. ‘“‘Oh, how alone I am!” she 
moaned. ‘‘How miserable, and how 
alone! Lucien—Lucien—when I need 
you so!”’ Her trembling hand con- 
tinually felt of the crisp, crushed paper. 
*‘Gregory — Lucien —Gregory!"’ she 
said in the delirious whisper. ‘‘Oh, 
my God, I can’t, I can’t!” 

Then silently she stood, albeit sway- 
ing perceptibly, though now she leaned 
heavily upon the palm upon his letter. 
Twice her poor hand stretched out 
toward the brown lethal water, and 
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faltered. A confused mass of thoughts 
mobbed her brain. There were bits of 
things Lucien had said, flashes of 
memory of her old dull life with Greg- 

‘y, a kaleidoscopic series of pictures 
of wonderful hours with the man she 
loved, premonitory agonies of that 
future that should eternally separate 
them, and through it all immeasurably 
the conviction that life divorced from 
this love was impossible and that she 
wanted to die. 

While she was standing so the faint, 
gray shadows of the coming sunrise 
crept up the sky. She noticed the al- 
most imperceptible change in the light 
in the room. 

Then that phenomenon which doc- 
tors call ‘‘busy delirium’’ passed and 
was gone. Her mind was going to 
sleep, smothered in that anesthetic 
fume of wine. She said dully to the 
faintly chill air about her, ‘“‘ You are 
the day that brings Gregory and takes 
me away.” 

There was no hesitation about her 
blind hand as it stretched toward the 
glass, lifted it, and put it in her mouth. 
At three violent gulps she swallowed 
the heavy brown liquid and let the 
glass fall upon the bureau again—her 
other hand about her throat. 

“Oh, God!” she said stupidly. “Oh, 


God!’”’ 


VI 


Cressipa, after her offer to help 
Sidney undress had been repulsed, 
went back to the table where she had 
been sitting with the despatch before 
her, and sat down wearily. In spite 
of her conviction that champagne and 
false love had much to do with the 
woman’s attitude toward the future, 
and that one was as temporary a lens 
as the other, she was troubled about 
the immediate morrow. 

Sidney had told the truth certainly 
when she said she had always more or 
less pretended to love Gregory—just 
to keep the atmosphere untroubled, 
she who could not endure discomfort. 
And perhaps for the old cause and in 
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the old habit, she could go on from 
tomorrow with the deception, and the 
image of the other man would fade 
slowly or quickly, according to her 
evanescent mood. But what a foun- 
dation for a man to build his house 
upon—lies, insincerity and make-be- 
lieve! She framed her forehead in her 
hands as she sat leaning forward into 
their support. For a long while she 
sat, musing on the strangeness of a life 
that forced one woman to pretend she 
loved and forced another to pretend 
she did not love. 

At last, weary with her doubts and 
apprehensions and realizing herself too 
heavy with sleep to reach any helpful 
conclusion as to her own course in 
carrying out her determination to 
stand between Sidney and self-revela- 
tion, between Gregory and disillusion- 
ment, she put out the lights of the 
little salon and not without one un- 
certain, backward look at the other 
forbiddingly closed door, went into her 
own room, and delivered herself to 
sleep. 

Disturbing dreams in disconnected 
fragments like ill-fitting shards of 
colored glass cast their contrasting 
influence upon her sleep. Vainly and 
with sometimes comic effect she strove 
to fit together the distorted figures of 
the actual world, Antoine’s baby and 
Lucien D’Erys and her father. And 
the good concierge would continually 
come to tell her that the petite marionette 
was dead and wipe away with Greg- 
ory’s despatch the continual stream of 
champagne that Sidney poured upon 
her hand from a large red bottle. 
Sleeping restlessly and not deeply, she 
waked in the vague dawn with a start, 
hearing, she was confident, in the air 
about her the still, poised syllables 
of hername. She sat upright listening 
for its repetition, but no sound came to 
confirm the impression, and she lay 
down again drowsily. But the sudden 
waking had been like the startling 
withdrawal of a curtain, and though 
she strove to keep herself from absolute 
arousal, closing her eyes and trying to 
close her mind to the returning day and 
its problems, the insistent fact and 
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light penetrated her consciousness, and 
thoughts and conjectures of the day 
then being born crowded in thickly and 
vanquished the less disturbing visions 
of her dream. 

As bed was ever intolerable to her 
awake, she rose and put on a loose 
room-gown over her nightdress. She 
would get a book from the other room 
and read until it came time to dress. 
As she opened the door she saw 
that the door of Sidney’s room was 
also ajar,and an impulse to cross and 
close it, lest her being about should 
disturb the poor woman who needed 
sleep, was arrested by a sound, faint 
enough, but unmistakable. After an 
instant’s immovability, she ran noise- 
lessly to the hall door, and out into the 
hall. Leaning over the baluster she 
could hear it more plainly; a wild 
sobbing and incoherent words. Guess- 
ing the pitiable truth, she went softly 
down the stairs toward the sound. 
Antoine’s baby must be dead. And 
poor Célestine was beside herself with 
grief. There might be something that 
she could do for them. 

She found confirmation of all her 
conjectures when she entered quietly. 
Poor Antoine, his face red and 
swollen with weeping, was trying to 
restrain the over-abandoned grief of 
the young mother. Resting on the 
little bed, in a natural repose, was the 
little creature who had blazed a path 
away from pain and tears. 

Antoine was glad to see her come in, 
though he did not relax his tender, 
compelling hold upon the frantic 
woman. She was on her knees beside 
the child’s bed, and Antoine on a chair 
held her close to him and gently. 
Over her disheveled hair he thanked 
Cressida with a poor smile for her 
coming. ‘‘ Monsieur le médecin goes 
to return. Poor little woman—poor 
Célestine—do not cry so, dear, my 
dear!’’ His own tears fell upon her 
cheeks as he laid his face near hers. 
“The good God will be kind to our 
little baby. He loves His little chil- 
dren, Célestine.”’ : 

Cressida Predmore stroked the wild 
hair that had been so mercilessly torn, 


and looked with awe at the majestic 
little figure of death on the bed. 
Antoine released one arm long enough 
to wipe the tears from his eyes. Céles- 
tine’s sobs continued to wrench her 
slender little body cruelly, and the 
words of a maniac babbled from her 
lips. 

Cressida spoke to Antoine softly. 
“She should have a quieting potion— 
she will make herself very ill.’ 

Antoine nodded. ‘‘ The doctor him- 
self has gone forit. He will be here in 
a moment.” 

Cressida continued to stroke the 
rough hair and to speak gentle words 
of understanding to the grief-tortured 
woman. Then at Antoine’s request 
she brought him a cup of the inky 
coffee that still steamed on the stove 
in the next room. It gave him nerve, 
he said, and advised her brokenly to 
follow his example. 

The faintness of a wakeful dawn 
was upon her, and she was glad to 
comply. But as she turned with her 
own big cup in her hands, the step for 
which they waited was hurrying down 
the hall, and with just a whispered 
word to Antoine to be sure to call her 
if she could be of any help to Célestine 
or himself, she slipped out as the doctor 
entered, and returned upstairs. 

She went slowly, carrying in her 
mind the look of the recumbent child 
invested with such unwonted dignity. 
It was the first time she had ever seen a 
dead child. Older people laid softly 
down in that insistent sleep had some- 
how a look of having been excused 
from further labors. But how incon- 
gruously had that majesty encircled 
the brows of the little child who so few 
days before had begged for bonbons! 
Was it not strange—a few hours ago it 
had been defensibly corrected in some 
slight misdemeanor with a startling 
but unhurtful slap. How reverent 
today would be the hands that touched 
the frail white cheek! How suddenly 
had the little head assumed its prema- 
ture, compellant crown! 

Perhaps the sudden, nervous awak- 
ening from sleep, the unlooked-for 
sight of death in the little house, the 
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‘wrought abandon of the despairing 
other, had made her supersensitive 
to suggestion in her surroundings. 
Certain it is that as she closed the door 
of the little salon she leaned against it 
vith a sudden weakness, the heavy cup 
of coffee rattling and lurching against 
the saucer that she held. 

The open door of Sidney’s room had 
taken on the symbolism of destiny. 
Sidney was gone. She felt it. She 
knew it. Just as she could see with 
her eyes in that pitiless gray morning 
light that there was no one else in the 
room with her, so she could feel with 
those unnatural nerves which had 
never before been bared to sensation 
that there was no other living soul but 
herself in that apartment. 

Sidney was gone! Gone to D’Erys? 
The very day that was to bring Gregory 
lay all about her like a field of daisies. 

Sidney was gone. She felt the 
emptiness in the air about her. The 
open door was like an open mouth 
laughing. 

Cressida took an unsteady step or 
two toward it. ‘‘Oh, God!’ she 
whispered stupidly, ‘‘oh, God!’ The 
same groping prayer had gone up to 
the same hearing some hours before 
from other lips; from other lips 
stained brown. 

Then her eyes fell upon the raggedly 
torn envelope of the despatch, and as 
if it had been a sharply spoken word 
in Gregory’s own voice it roused her. 
Whatever had happened, something 
could be done, something must be 
done to make it easier for him. 

Unseeingly her hand put the heavy 
cup upon the table. She caught her 
room-gown uf in both hands as she went 
quickly toward the open, laughing door. 
People sometimes left messages—she 
might betore Gregory arrived get her 
back again. 

On the threshold she was stopped 
as by the barrel of a pistol. The cold, 
unsympathetic light of the morning 
lay across the room, across the bed. 
Sidney was lying there still dressed in 
her underclothing. 

A sickening disgust swept over the 
girl in the reaction of finding her there 
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in the flesh where she had expected 
emptiness. 

It couldn’t be that! Surely she 
could have undressed before the leth- 
argy of the wine! an 

Pungent and acrid, a thin, faint smell 
of something strange came to her nos- 
trils. If a terrible truth could have 
had a blossom, the odor of it might 
have been this suggestion. 

It came to her slowly, unrealized at 
the first. Something of the waking 
strangeness, the vague appreciation 
of change that might come to a child 
in the bearing, stirred at the very 
foundation of her mental structure. 
The apprehension seemed to encom- 
pass her slowly, as the flames of a fagot 
fire might engulf a sacrifice. 

Sidney was gone. She had felt it, 
known it, heard the gossip of it in the 
very motes of air she breathed. Sidney 
was gone—but oh, in how different a 
manner from that she had believed! 
She stood at the threshold looking in 
rigidly. 

The accustomed look of the room 
made it hard to believe. The glove on 
the floor—was it possible the hand 
that had thrown it there could never 
lift it up nor wear it? What had be- 
come of that one attribute of Sidney’s 
heart that made it beat? What had 
become of the sight of her eyes, the 
speech ot her mouth? What was it 
that had gone out of her that had 
answered to her name? 

Had it been just because Death had 
found his way into the house, through 
that lower floor where his hand had 
plucked the soul of that little child as 
one would pick a buttercup? Was it 
so—that he had come up those very 
stairs, a grim, awesome specter, and 
seeing her in all her beauty had wreaked 
his power on her to spirit her away? 

As one would prick a balloon her 
frozen mood vanished. Cressida, with 
a suffering cry, jumped forward, caught 
the inert figure in her arms and shook 
it violently. 

“Sidney! Sidney!’’ she screamed. 

She dragged her from the bed and 
stood her upon her feet, trying to make 
her walk. But it was impossible for 
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her even with her supernatural strength 
to sustain the inanimate weight. She 
let the body slip back upon the bed and 
then after staring wildly at it a mo- 
ment, her hands brushing her hair 
backward from her face, she turned 
and ran into the hall. 

**Doctor, doctor!’’ she cried, leaning 
over the rail. 

She waited for no answer to the dis- 
traught appeal, but rushing back, 
caught up the cup of coffee as she hur- 
ried past. She was then subconsciously 
aware of an effort not to spill the 
coffee on her gown. 

Sidney was lying just as she had 
dropped her in a heap too expressive 
of departed volition. She caught her 
up against her breast where the heart 
promised well to burst with its beating. 

“Sidney! Sidney!” she called again. 
She put up the cup to the still lips, but 
the blackish coffee only trickled down 
over the chin. With a gasp, she 
abandoned that attempt and ran back 
into the hall. As she leaned over the 
balustrade her face came directly 
above a face looking up from below 
into hers. 

“‘ Docteur!” she cried. ‘“‘ Venez, venez 
vite! J'ai peur que madame ne soit 
morte—"’ Without waiting to finish 
one sentence she fled back into the 
bedroom. She could hear the doctor’s 
steps coming by jumps up the stair- 
way. 

She rushed to the dying woman on 
the bed, lifting her into a sitting pos- 
ture and shaking her violently. 

“‘Sidney! wake up!” she screamed in 
the deaf ears, her fingers pressing into 
the soft flesh of the cold arms as she 
flung her to and fro. 

“Oh, my God, help me! Oh, God, 
help me! Oh, Sidney, wake up!” 
She shook the inert body incessantly. 
She was still doing it when the quick 
running of feet in the hall stopped at 
the door with a long slide on the 
carpet, and the doctor burst in. 

Words as few as the shots of a duel 
passed between them. He saw at a 
glance as much as she had seen. And 
the evidence of one sniff at the bottle 
and glass on the bureau, combined with 
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his knowledge of the prescription he 
had written earlier and the remem- 
brance of what he saw now had been a 
falsehood in her denial of the possession 
of the medicine, gave him the data he 
needed. 

Between them they got the coffee 
into her throat and he taught her how 
to slap the still face with a cold towel, 
while he injected stimulants and rubbed 
the arms and legs. Antoine came 
up, but after a grief-sodden look of in- 
comprehension went back to his own 
despair. 

It seemed to go on for hours. But 
Cressida gained encouragement from 
the doctor’s persistence. Surely if he 
knew—if he was sure there was no hope 
he would not work so hard, so con- 
tinuously, so breathlessly. 

This did not occur to her until she 
realized he was working more rapidly. 
She had been following his bullet-like 
directions blindly, mechanically—as 
promptly as any mechanism could have 
obeyed a hand on the lever. But sud- 
denly she had felt a new impetus thrill 
along his nerves, his muscles, to hers. 
They redoubled their efforts. They 
were working with a living person. 

It became more real to her after a 
moment. She could see in his rising 
color, in the feverishness of his manipu- 
lation, in the breathlessness of his 
anxiety, the indications of a change in 
their chances. She flung the most 
vital force of her own overstrung power 
into the cold, quiet body. It seemed, 
indeed, their determination must com- 
municate an animation to the supine 
tissues under their touch. 

Then came that terrible moment 
that Cressida should never forget until 
that something that had called itself 
Cressida should pass from her lips and 
leave her body tenantless. t was 
heralded by a sharp catch of breath in 
the doctor’s throat, seeming sudden 
omnipresence of his hands. Had he 
been Briareus with fifty arms he could 
not have seemed to do more things at 
once. 

Sidney’s eyelids fluttered. To Cres- 
sida it seemed as if a grave had opened 
and a living being had stepped forth. 
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“Sidney! Sidney!” she screamed, 
striking the woman’s face unmercifully 
th the wet cloth, “Sidney! Sidney!”’ 

From somewhere in the ether round 

ut the vagrant soul was drawn 
k and arrested in its passage. The 
lids fluttered, the cold hand un- 

d a trifle—showing within it the 

ld case of the miniature still threaded 

th a broken chain. 

Cressida leaned over, her eyes de- 

uring the face so reluctantly turning 

ym the other shore. The physician, 

is breath coming in short gasps, ex- 
hausted and excited, was filling his 
hypodermic. 

Sidney’s eyelids fluttered and Cres- 
sida saw the pupils of the eyes con- 
tracted to mere needle points. 

“Sidney! ”’ she called loudly. 

From how far the fretful soul had 
returned with its message, who can 
say? The hand moved perceptibly, 
the hand that held the gold case of the 
miniature, still threaded with the 
slender chain as if torn from her neck in 
heragony. The lips moved. Cressida, 
insane with excitement, stooped nearer, 
crying aloud, “Speak to me—Sidney, 
Sidney!”” Her voice was almost jubi- 
lant with their success. 

The woman had elected to spend 
that spangle of existence upon her own 
sorry secret. With all the grains of 
strength within her yet undissolved, she 
drugged her voice into existence, she 
forced her half-dead self to the expres- 
sion of a wish a nobler nature might 
have long before forgotten in the face 
of death. The one thing in all her life 
that was to show that latent courage in 
the weakest soul came then to pass, 
when poisons and religions and their 
sins were all forgotten. 

The cold hand moved and the stiff 
lips whispered, “‘ Lucien.” 

The word hovered in the air like the 
voice of a disembodied spirit, unearthly 
in its ghost-like, clear enunciation. It 
ame just as the doctor bent over her, 
aring her breast to his needle. Cres- 
sida caught up the miniature, as it 
might be in his way, and slipped it into 
the pocket of her room-gown. 

She did not know it, a few moments 
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later, as did the doctor, that though 
they had forced the wandering soul 
back for an instant into its old abode, 
they had been unable to keep it there. 
She did not know when she saw the 
doctor’s jaw set wide, and his brows 
draw into line above his determined 
eyes, that they had failed. 

She took no account of all that hap- 
pened, it seemed for a long time after 
this, until she saw him doing some- 
thing wholly new. He laid down the 
sleeping woman quietly, took a flat 
bottle from his pocket and poured 
into a drinking-glass an inch or more of 
brandy. To her amazement, he came 
to her, putting his arm about her neck, 
holding her chin upon his wrist, and 
lifted the goblet to her lips. She had 
drunk the burning stimulant before 
she could utter a sound. He partially 
released her to fill the glass with water 
from the carafe near at hand, and she 
drained it eagerly to allay the painful 
feeling in her throat. Then he turned 
his compassionate eyes to her and 
spoke to her tenderly. 

“Can you walk to bed, do you 
think? I will help you—you are all 
broken down—you must rest.” 

She felt suddenly powerless to 
stand,and was aware that he had pulled 
a chair nearer with his foot and had 
let her down upon it carefully. 

““Sidney—?”’ she said. 

“A doctor’s duty is toward the 
living,” he answered, as gently as he 
could. 

Cressida remembered afterward only 
a great cloud of black settling down 
about her with sudden suffocating 
velocity, and she felt someone lift her 





in unfaltering arms and carry her 


away. 


VII 


EnouGu hours to have made a very 
ample two days seemed to have 
elapsed, as Cressida lay on her bed 
thinking it all over, since the last set 
of sun. She seemed to have endured 
in that time the rack of physical tor- 
ture, and there is no other known 
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means so amazingly to lengthen the 
very fractions of seconds. She felt 
that she had been dragged to the bed, 
a bodily distortion, and flung down, 
that nature might be allowed to repair 
her spent body sufficiently to permit 
of yet further agonies. The tragedy 
had wrung out every drop of her 
strength, as two giant hands should 
squeeze the water from a sponge. 

The doctor had been bending over 
her when she had roused from her brief 
unconsciousness. He had quietly and 
with an impersonal tenderness made 
her more comfortable as she lay there, 
and had brought her a glass of water. 
Before her sense of responsibility had 
quite returned to her he went from 
the room for a few moments, and when 
he returned the key of the Other Door 
was with him. But by that time she 
had sat up, much to his displeasure, 
and to his command that she lie down 
again instantly simply repeated, “No, 
no; I must think—1l must think!”’ 

He forced her insistently with a hand 
on either shoulder. “You must let 
me think for you,”’ he said. 

“But Gregory will be here in a couple 
of hours!’ she cried, forgetting his 
strangeness. 

“ Ah, that is better,”’ said the doctor, 
drawing a chair to her side and sitting 
down in it, in the most friendly and 
reassuring manner. “You must tell 
me what you can so that I can help 
you. Who, now, to begin with, is 
coming?”’ 

“Mr. Wayne 

“The husband 
haps?”’ 

“Her husband,” said Cressida, and 
her eyes seemed to see through the two 
walls that separated them from the 
dead woman lying in the disorder of 
her bed. 

“He is coming from——?”’ 

“ America—out West.” 

“A long way—a long way to come 
to find grief, mademoiselle. Most of 
us find it nearer us than that.”’ 

She turned her head on the pillows 





of madame, per- 


away from him. “Oh, don’t—oh, 
don’t!”’ she pleaded. Her heart 
flooded with a new suffering. “How 
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are we going to bring this sorrow down 
upon him—how can we tell him what 
he has come to find?”’ 

‘I will tell him,” said the doctor, 
very gently, but wishing she would 
cry. “I will tell him as kindly as 1 
can, never fear.” 

“But not—but not cried Cres- 
sida, her face coming back to him 
suddenly. 

The doctor shook his head in ac- 
quiescence. 

‘““No—not that—not, at any rate, 


ju t yet. He took a little box of bot- 
tles from his pocket, and gave her a 
small 


some 


white tablet to swallow with 
water. ‘‘You are sensible 
enough to realize that you have gone 
through a terrible ordeal and that you 
are now under a great strain, so spare 
yourself as much as you can, and I and 
my little bottles will do what we can 
to stand behind you. I am going out 
now—just for a very few moments; I 
have locked up the other room, and I 
want you to lie very still and let that 
little white tablet take care of you till 
I come back. Tell me if you have any 
friends you want me to send for?” 

She shook her head mournfully. 
‘IT know nobody in Paris that I should 
care to see now. In fact, I have only 
one friend here, and he is a man.” 

“But he might be very useful—you 
need not see him if you don’t want to— 
there will be messages and errands. 
Are there no despatches you want to 
send ?”’ 

“Ah, to my father!’”’ She had 

quite forgotten him for the time, 
strangely enough, and he seemed very 
far away. Yet, of course, plans must 
be made for his joining her at once. 
I don’t know what to say.” 
The doctor nodded approvingly. 
“‘That’s just it, and I don’t want you to 
bother to decide. Let me put all that 
off on your good friend—isn’t that 
what friends are for, mademoiselle? 
Give me his name te 

“‘Arlan Ben Witter-——”’ 

“Oh, Witter, I know him very well. 
You couldn’t have had a better 
thought. He will spare you so much. 
He knows your father’s name and 
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right. I 
And in ten 
Prom- 


whereabouts—yes? That’s 
will send for him at once. 


» me you will lie still.” 

‘“‘T promise,” she said wearily. 

But an hour or so went by in the 

w, terrible seconds before the phy- 

ician returned to her. She lay there 

thinking dully—trying to contrive 

me means to keep the truth from 
Gregory, trying toinvent some plausible 
story of a sudden inflammation of the 
lungs, asudden stoppage of the heart, an 
overdose of some sleeping chloral. If 
she had realized last night the difficulty 
of standing between Sidney and self- 
revelation, she saw clearly now how 
by Sidney’s own act her task had been 
made a hundred times more difficult. 
The fact that she had deliberately 
sought her own death immediately 
after receiving the despatch and the 
letter—it would indeed require an un- 
assailable statement of situation and 
events to overpower that awful silent 
testimony. The doctor, too—would 
he help her? He was kindness itself, 
but would there not be questions of 
professional integrity which might 
make him refuse to be party to an un- 
truth? But he must help her—he 
must. Let whoever else know the 
truth—it must be kept from Gregory 
that this poor dead woman had had 
any thought except of him, or any de- 
sire but to live. 

Deliberately she shut her eyes to 
that phase of the question that touched 
upon the woman’s honor. Deliber- 
ately she ignored that Sidney was wit- 
ness against herself in how far the 
affair had gone. Deliberately she re- 
fused to allow herself to think that a 
harmless flirtation rarely results in 
suicide. 

Besides the fact that she would not 
think evil of the dead woman, she had 
no time to waste in vain condemna- 
tions. Gregory would be here in an 
hour, and in so short a time they must 
prepare for him a false shelter from the 
truth, and one so stalwart as to defy 
the abiding enmity of time. 

She was aroused by the return of 
the physician. Grave, but sympa- 
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thetic, he came to her side and touched 
her hands. 

‘“‘That’s very good,” he said. ‘‘ You 
have kept your promise very faith- 
fully.” He stood between her and the 
door, and yet her straining nerves were 
conscious of listeners beyond the 
threshold. ‘‘I am sorry to distress you 
further, but if I am to be of any help in 
this matter, you must take me fully 
into your confidence. Neither a doc- 
tor nor a lawyer nor a priest should be 
told anything but the whole truth, 
mademoiselle.”” He patted the hand 
he was holding very gently—and not 
with ill-timed encouragement. ‘ You 
want me to help you, don’t you?”’ 

She answered with upturned, begging 
eyes. 

“Very well, but what can I do for 
you in the dark? Let me ask you a few 


questions. Has Mrs. Wayne ever had 
any serious illness?”’ 
Cressida shook her head. ‘The 


only thing I can think of to tell him is 
that her heart x 

‘‘Ah, but we are not concerned now 
with what we are to tell him, but what 
you are to tell me,’ said the doctor 
quietly. “‘Had she ever been de- 
spondent or melancholy?” 

“No,” said Cressida. 

“Had Mrs. Wayne been with you 
last evening?”’ 

““No—she went out to dinner with 
friends.” 

“Ah, yes,” the doctor nodded his 
head briefly. “She seemed in good 
spirits?’’ 

“Why—just about as usual.” 

“Yes. Then had she seemed over- 
wrought when she-came in?”’ 

Cressida waited a moment. “No, 
not overwrought. But perhaps ex- 
cited a little, just with the good time 
and the good dinner and the cham- 
pagne.”’ 

“Naturally enough,” replied the 
doctor, again with his affirmative nod. 
“Then did she go to her room?”’ 

“No. There was a letter for her 
which she had not read earlier in the 
evening, and a despatch which came 
while she was out.” 

“You gave them to her?”’ 
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“And how did she seem after she 
read them?”’ 

The girl hunted about for an answer 

“Very deeply affected?’’ suggested 
the doctor, his head a bit to one side. 
she nodded in silence. 

‘You had some conversation aft 
that? How did she show herself 
be?”’ 

‘Unreasonable—irrational.”’ 

“About what time was this?”’ 

“About midnight, I should say,’ 
said Cressida vaguely. 

“There seemed to be news in the 
despatch which was unwelcome?” 

“I think—in her unnatural mood— 
yes,” the girl admitted with some 
hesitation. She felt herself restricted 
in her replies by the unseen presence 
of those listeners at the door. She 
had read such grisly details in the news- 
papers—coroner, police, theory of sui- 
cide. But she had such faith in this 
man with the manner that seemed to 
give her courage just by its presence 
that she never doubted him so far as to 
ask that the dreadful affair be kept as 
much as possible from the press. Any 
unusual coming and going about the 
house would be attributed in the 
neighborhood to the death of Céles- 
tine’s little boy, at least until Gregory 
came and plans had been determined 
upon. 

“You separated then?” asked the 
physician, still keeping himself between 
her and the door. 

“She went into her room and locked 
herself in. I sat up perhaps a half- 
hour, there in the parlor.” 

“Then you went to bed?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“What happened later?’”’ 

“Nothing,” said Cressida, shaking 
her head again. “I thought once I 
heard someone call my name, and it 
half woke me up, but I heard nothing 
more, so I went back to sleep again.”’ 

“What time did you get up?”’ 

“Oh, very early. I woke about 
dawn, I think, and went out into the 
other room for a book. Then I heard 
someone crying downstairs.’”’ 

There was a faint noise at the door. 
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“You heard someone crying down- 
Stairs?’’ repeated the doctor, in a 
louder voice than she had used. 

“Yes—so I went down.” 

“Without knowing about 

“Yes. Her door was open then, and 
I was about to shut it so that I would 
not disturb her when I heard the sob- 
bing, and as I guessed what had hap- 
pened I went down to see if I could 
be of any use to Célestine or to An- 
toine.”’ 

“That was just before I came in?”’ 

~ oa 

“Why did you get that big cup of 
black coffee to bring upstairs?”’ 
Her eyes wondered up at him a little. 
Antoine asked me to pour him a cup, 
and then asked me to have some. I 
should have drunk it down there had 
you not come in just then.” 

The doctor patted the hand he held 


again reassuringly. No one could 
doubt the accuracy of every word she 
spoke. 


“Then when you came upstairs you 
went to Mrs. Wayne’s door?”’ 

“Yes, and she was lying on the bed.” 

“What then?” 

“Why, I was frightened. I shook 
her and called to her, but she didn’t 
wake.” 

Another faint sound at the door. 
“Why were you frightened?” asked 
the doctor promptly. 

“T am not quite sure,”’ said Cressida. 
“There was a feeling in the air that 
something was wrong, and a faint, 
queer smell that I didn’t recognize, 
and then she was lying there so oddly 
with half her clothes on.” 

“ Certainly—it’s quite natural. Then 
you called me?”’ 

Cressida was silent a moment. “I 
am not quite sure,’”’ she. said again. 
“You see, I was so bewildered. I 
think I called you before I tried to 
give her the coffee, but I am not sure. 
I called you twice, didn’t I?” 

“Yes, yes, you did.”’ 

“Well, I can’t be exact about any 
thing after that. It all seems too con 
fused, like a bad dream.” 

“Naturally —naturally. For the 
rest 1 can answer myself. There is 
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nly one thing I want to ask—or per- 
Is your name Lucy?”’ 

‘My name is Cressida Predmore.”’ 
“Ah, yes. And now, Miss Pred- 
re, what was it you took from 
idame’s hand and put inio your 
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ps two. 
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ket? 

Clearly she didn’t remember. With 
in uncertain look in her eyes she put 
er hand into the pocket of the gown 

e was wearing and drew out the gold 
ase of the miniature, stili threaded 
with the broken chain. 

“Oh, her miniature—— 

The doctor took it from her and 
opened it. It was noticeable that the 
light was so dim in her room that he 
had to take it into the parlor to ex- 
amine it. When in a very few mo- 
ments he returned he had it still in his 
hand. 

“And now but one thing more,’’ he 
said. He came to herside and dropped 
the case of the miniature into her 
pocket again idly. “I am going to the 
station to meet Monsieur Wayne. It 
will be better. There will be two 
shocks for him. You can understand 
that learning that a beloved person is 
lead is a very great shock, and that 
kind of news cannot, as a matter of fact, 
be robbed by any circumlocution of its 
terrible force. But seeing the dead 
body of a beloved person is quite an- 
other shock, and it is best that he 
should not have to endure the two 
together. Do you understand?” 

Her ever dry eyes regarded him with 
a look of unselfish suffering. ‘I un- 
derstand,’’ she answered. “Oh, poor 
boy, poor boy!”’ 

“But you see, if I am to recognize 
him, you must describe him to me very 
exactly. Is he a dark man?” 

“Dark—no. His hair is light brown 
and his eyes are gray.” 

“Is he tall or short?” 

“Oh, quite tall—six feet, I should 
say.” 

“ Still, that is indefinite—there might 
be many men answering that descrip- 
tion, from a train bringing people from 
England and America.” 

She was still keenly conscious of the 
listeners at the door as she haltingly 
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drew the picture of the man she loved. 
“Well, he is quite thin, although his 
bones are large. His cheek-bones are 
perhaps a little high, and he hasa 
bright color. His face will be well 
tanned. He is smooth-shaven and 
probably he will wear a soft felt hat. 

He walks like an animal, very swiftly, 
very easily, without any of the strut 
most civilized beings have been con- 
strained to use.’”’ It displeased her 
that her mind at that moment should 
have gone to D’Erys and his dainty 
saunter. She did not wish to think of 
the man ever again so long as she 
would live, yet she could not help re- 
marking as she described the person of 
Gregory Wayne how absolutely op- 
posite were the types of the two men. 
But she had more important things on 
her mind than that. 

“What are you going to tell him?” 
she asked, her brow contorted with her 
distress. 

“What do you want me to tell him?” 
asked the physician, looking down at 
her. 

A helpless look came over her. “I 
don’t know—I hoped you would have 
decided. You must not tell him that 
she—that she took her own life! Oh, 
you must not.” 

“But if that is the truth?” 

“Let me lie to him, then, if you 
won’t,’’ cried Cressida, sitting up in the 
bed. “I won’t have him know—I 
forbid you to tell him! I would 
rather he thought that I myself had 
killed her.” 

There was an indefinable movement 
in the otherroom. The doctor glanced 
at the door, and went toward it. 
Then he returned to her, as before. 
“Lie down, mademoiselle. For the 
present let it rest. I will not tell him 
yet, at all events.” 

She caught at his arm. 
must be agreed,’’ she said. 
know what you will tell him.’ 

He almost smiled at her. Surely 
Eve herself had not more aptly learned 
the exigencies of lying. “I think we 
shall be justified in calling it failure of 
the heart, mademoiselle.”” There was 
a double meaning in his words that 
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brought color into her face. “You 
are aware, of course, that an investi- 
gation has been made—I had it done 
hurriedly so that it would be over be- 
fore any other member of the family 
arrived. You and Antoine and th 
chemist and I have told our stories to 
ears that are quite satisfied.” 

“ Antoine, the chemist, you and I!”’ 
she echoed. ‘I don’t understand.” 

“I wrote the prescription, you see, 
last night for Antoine’s little boy— 
and Antoine gave it to madame to get 
the medicine as she was going out.” 

“Going out—when?”’ asked Cres- 
sida amazedly. 

“After you went to bed, mademoi- 
Selle. She went to the telephone.” 

“To telephone—”’ repeated the girl, 
with a sense of nausea. 

“The chemist has told that she was 
very much upset. She went out like 
one half-witted, he said, carrying the 
bottle with her. I met her here on the 
steps and asked her for it, but she said 
she did not have it; that the chemist 
would send it around. You see, she 
had determined then to use it herself. 
I am glad’’—he patted her shoulder 
as doctors will—*“ that we have so com- 
plete a chain of evidence. It saves you 
a great deal of annoyance, mademoi- 
selle.”’ 

She was too absorbed in the thought 
of this new story to realize what he 
meant by this. She merely looked at 
him vaguely. 

“Now, I want to go to the train, 
mademoiselle. Witter is very busy 
about your affairs. You have nothing 
to concern yourself with—nothing at 
all.” 

The words grated on her a little. 
Had she nothing to concern herself 
with, when here, within an hour, 
Gregory’s hope, life, ambition, were to 
beswept away? She turned her heada 
little from the well-meaning blunderer, 
and he, believing the action to be an 
acquiescence, patted her shoulder again 
and went away. 

Another hour went by while she lay 
there, and though her body, motion- 
less, might rest, her mind was ever 
feverishly busy with her thoughts. 
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She had forgotten all about the minia- 
ture, until the doctor’s questions had 
reminded her of its existence in her 
possession. She could not unaer- 
stand just what importance he attached 
to it, nor why he had asked her that 
odd question concerning her name. 
Why should he have thought her name 
might be Lucy? As she half sounded 
the syllables aloud the truth came to 
her—the memory of that occurrence 


+ that succeeding events had so obliter- 


ated from her mind. 

All the details of that terrible 
moment when the dying woman—the 
almost already dead woman—had 
spoken, had moved her hand to link 
the word and the object together, 
came back to her. Sidney had forced 
herself back from the door of death 
to give her this message. There was 
no mistaking her meaning. Her last 
thought on earth had been that this 
token should go to Lucien D’Erys, 
her last word had been of him. Even 
her death itself, was not that a more 
eloquent message than any words 
could have conveyed to him—that she 
could not endure the return of this 
other man to whom she lawfully be- 
longed! Yet not content with that 
supreme avowal, her poor worldly little 
mind had fastened an agony of im- 
portance upon the worldly token. 
What an unthinkable effort of dying 
mind and dying hand and dying lips 
that message must have cost her! 
Truly it may have cost her her life, for 
perhaps if she had not spent that spark 
of animation they had forced into her 
body upon that one word, they might 
perhaps have nursed the grain of fire 
into its old embracing glow. 

She drew the miniature in its case 
from her pocket and looked at it al- 
most aversively as it lay in her hand. 
Poor Sidney must have worn it round 
her neck the night before—she remem- 
bered her apprehension that the woman 
intended it as a gift to D’Erys. She 
had evidently dragged it off when she 
broke the chain—perhaps when she 
felt the first certainty of death. She 
may in her mental distress have for- 
gotten all about it, until her hands in 
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tortured wandering, groping fot 
the hand that was to lead her away into 
forgetfulness, chanced upon it in her 
reast. Perhaps then she had thought 
send it to D’Erys. Perhaps—who 
uuld ever know?—perhaps Cressida 

id indeed heard the voice call her 

me, that voice which woke her, and 

vhich she decided was only in her im- 
gination. Poor Sidney—poor, pretty, 
lind woman! How childishly hadshe 
lung to the bit of glass and flung the 
ewel away! 

Suddenly she sat up with a start, the 
blood stinging in her ears. The salon 
door had opened and closed. She sat 
rigid, listening to the murmur of men’s 

ices. If it was Gregory, as indeed 
er pounding heart assured that it 
was, he would go into the Other Room. 
The wait seemed endless. Then she 
heard his footsteps, these unmistak- 
able, cross the floor and enter the quiet 
room. Someone else—she felt sure it 
was not he—closed the door behind him. 

For the first time the fear of break- 
ing down caught her in a shaking 
fright. Whatif they made some stupid 
blunder in their lie; what if under the 
straight square look of those gray eyes 
her color should change guiltily and he 

,0uld suspect she lied to him? Sup- 

se by any accident, any hideous 

incidence, any unforeseen situation 
badly handled, they should fail in their 
effort to shield this woman’s memory, 
to shield Gregory Wayne from the 
bitter knowledge of the ugly truth? 
She felt cold and weak as the uncer- 
tainty of her ability to manage the 
affair successfully smote her, as on 
ecasions of lesser importance stage- 
right has tied the tongues and loosed 
the knees of older artists than she in the 
game of make-believe. 

A hard lump seemed to grow in her 
throat till she could not swallow with- 
out pain. She felt her eyes growing 
wide, her face paling. She had had so 
little time to prepare a story—she had 
been so unable in what little time she 
had to think very clearly. 

The doctor found her sitting so when 
he came to tell her that he thought 
she should go in to speak to Wayne. 


ell 
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She looked quite panic-stricken as the 
moment came down upon her, and 
the physician was unfeignedly sorry 
for her. 

“Do not imagine it is going to be 
hard,” he said gently. “The chances 
are he will ask you nothing. I have 
told him all the story that we agreed 
to tell him trom your finding her this 
morning and our making an immediate 
but unsuccessful attempt to restore 
the action of the heart. He won't 
question it—what should he ask you, 
mademoiselle? Come, be of better 
courage. Go in and give him your 
hand—he needs your sympathy just 
now.” 

He helped her to her feet, and she 
instinctively went toward the mirror. 
She dropped the miniature back into 
her pocket. The doctor may have 
smiled at the grave way she smoothed 
her hair and pulled her room-gown 
about her throat—nobody was there 
to see him if he did indulge in this 
faint appreciation of the eternal femi- 
nine. He held the door open for her 
to pass out and gave her a kindly, en- 
couraging nod. 

“TI am going to have some coffee 
sent in to you both from near-by,” he 
said, as he took up his out-of-door 
things and went to one door of the 
salon as she slowly and fearfully 
crossed the room to another. Behind 
that Other Door were the two faces 
she wanted most to avoid. 

He was standing at the side of the 
bed in which the woman had been laid, 
his hands loosely clasped before him, 
his eyes upon her face, although his 
head hung down. There were drops 
of water upon his forehead and about 
his mouth. But there was noticeably 
absent from his face the usual look of 
settled despair of the mourner. His 
eyes were horror-stricken, but his 
brows were eloquent of a strange per- 
plexity. He seemed to be puzzling 
at a problem more personal than that 
universal enigma of life and death, 
and to be so deep in the pursuit of its 
secret answer that he did not hear 
Cressida enter, nor know that she was 
near him until she spoke. 
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“Gregory,”’ she said softly. 
He turned, unsurprised. Slowly his 
hands unclasped and he held them 
toward her. 

“Cressida,”” he said tonelessly. 

She took the hands and pressed them 
with a tenderness, a racking nervous 
pain breeding in herthroat. He wasso 
quiet, so stilled. She felt how blithely 
he had come toward this thing. But 
the interrogatory look, for a moment 
banished by her interruption, was re- 
turning again to his expressive face, and 
the feeling that he was about to 
question her frightened her, and she 
tried to withdraw her hands. Mutely 
the cold witness of their meeting lay 
in the white linen of the bed, defense- 
less. 

But Gregory’s hands closed firmly 
upon the hands he held as if he could 
thus compel the truth from her. 

“What has she died of, Cressida?”’ 
he asked. 

“What did the doctor say? Wasn't 
it heart failure?’’ She felt her heart 
begin to beat with apprehension. 
Was it possible after all that a lie 
could be told which would endure 
forever? In a kind of panic she felt 
the doubt of it. 

“Sidney had a strong heart, Cres- 
sida.” 

She looked at him helplessly. ‘The 
doctor said it was heart failure, didn’t 
he?”” She could not think of any- 
thing else to say. 

“Healthy women don’t die of noth- 
ing,” said the man, steadily ignoring 
her reference to the physician’s diag- 
nosis and holding her hands always in 
the cruelty of his strength. 

“She did seem well,”’ faltered the 
girl, well knowing he would have been 
advised of it had she been ailing. 
“But death does not always come 
slowly, Gregory. How many times 
we have heard of sudden, almost inex- 
plicable ends. A friend of tather’s 
died standing at a wicket buying a 
railway ticket, with his money in his 
two hands, counting it.”’ 

He did not answer her at once, but 
his eyes continued to look fixedly 
down into her own, his insistent dis- 


regard of all her words bringing a con- 
fusion into her manner that she, with 
a personal fury, tried to dispel. 
Without taking his eyes from hers, 
he took her by the shoulders. 

**Look there, Cressida,’’ he said. 
He turned her about until she faced 
the dressing-table. 

There in the confusion of the dead 
woman's silver and crystal toilet serv- 
ice, her combs and pins and buckles 
and ribbons, tossed about in her care- 
less way, lay a mass of crushed paper, 
closely written. 

Cressida looked at it, flaying herself 
for her unforgivable negligence in for- 
getting to dispose of it, so long as he 
continued so to hold her. ‘I wrote 
that letter, Cressida,” said Gregory 
Wayne, speaking over her shoulder. 
“It must have reached her yesterday. 
I sent her a despatch, too, saying I 
should arrive this morning. Did you 
know that, Cressida?”’ 

“Yes, yes—of course.” 

He turned her about again and witha 
look into her face released her sudden- 
ly and stepped away. ‘“‘I was coming 
to ber, full of plans about the future. 
I had never been able to give her all 
the things she wanted, and in thinking 
so much of what she lacked she had 
grown to think of me, I know, less and 
less. I was so bound up in the pros- 
pects for getting what she wanted 
that I had little time to give to her. 
We grew very much apart.” He 
flung up his head and looked squarely 
at Cressida. ‘‘Very much apart—did 
you know that?” 

She shook her head, a sense of re- 
lief creeping over her at the opportunity 
to be truthful. ‘I had no idea of it,” 
she said, thinking of his side of the 
matter. 

‘““Do you mean, Cressida, to tell me 
that in all the weeks and weeks you 
have lived here together,” his eyes 
went for a moment to the silent figure 
upon the bed, “you gained no im- 
pression that I was less to Sidney than 
I was in those days when we were all 
in New York together?” 

She stumbled over her answer to 
this unexpected question. “But, 
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Gregory—how inevitable that is—it 
loesn’t mean anything—one cannot 
expect the feverishness of that be- 
trothal interest to last, can one? 
Doesn't it always cool down to ahealthy 
normal temperature ?”’ 

He did not answer her this time 
either, but stood as if not listening to 
her words, yet regarding the manner 
f her reply with an intent curiosity. 
The pause lasted until he turned to 
look again at the crushed pile of closely 
written pages. 

“These last few months of sepa- 
ration were agreed upon willingly by 
both of us. To the world it seemed 
merely that my work was taking me 
into regions uninhabitable as yet to the 
refined woman of a luxurious civili- 
zation, and that she was going to 
travel during my absence. The work 
I undertook to do was hard—nobody 
else had ever succeeded. in it—but 
nothing could have been more welcome 
to me than just that exigent kind of 
occupation. I wanted to go away and 
forget everything else but my work. 
Cressida, if we had not separated then 
as we did, we should have separated 
later in a way the world would have 
made much noise about.” 

Truly he was amazing her now. 
She had almost forgotten the silent 
presence, before whom the story was 
being told, in her wonder at what he 
told her. 

“But you see I have been successful 
in the thing I undertook to do. And 
it is going to make a rich man of me. 
It has brought me in close touch with 
the railroad interests that have been 
benefited by my work, and many, 
many opportunities to enrich myself 
stretch out before me.” He took a 
few steps nearer to her. “I was proud 
of the work I had done, Cressida,” 
he said. “Could you be proud of 
me?”’ 

“Indeed, indeed I am,” she said 
earnestly, again made easier by the 
Opportunity totellthe truth. “I have 
thought of it so much, and hoped so 
eagerly for your success.” 

Again he paused, looking at her in- 
tently. Then,as before, his eyes wan- 
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dered back to the mass of crushed paper 
lying amid the disorder of the dressing- 
table. ‘‘It seemed to me, now that the 
first step was accomplished, now that 
nothing but the decay of my own 
brains could impede my progress 
toward the wealth she desired, it 
seemed to me that now was the time 
to make a new beginning, to start afresh 
under those auspices most favorable 
to her contentment, and to try to 
realize the old, long-abandoned hope 
of being happy together. It is all 
written there—you see how much 
there is.” He gathered the crushed 
pages in one hand, held them up and 
let them fall. 

They faced each other in a new 
silence. Then he took her hand and 
turned her slightly toward the bed. 
“I should have said, Cressida, the 
greater part of it is written there!” 
He pointed reverently toward the 
almost wholly shrouded figure of the 
dead woman. “She did not love 
me, Cressida! She couldn’t face the 
thought of living with me. My God, 
she preferred to die rather than to see 
my face again!’’ He stopped her 
when she would have answered him. 
“Don’t lie to me any more, dear little 
Cressida!’’ He almost smiled at her, 
but his mouth had begun to tremble. 
Suddenly he stumbled to his knees be- 
side the bed, hiding his face. “I did 
not know it was as bad as this—Sidney, 
Sidney, why didn’t you tellme? Why 
didn’t you tell me you would rather 
die—I would so gladly—” She heard 
him sobbing in his hands, as it may 
be permitted a man to sob once in his 
life. 

Cressida stood as motionless as an 
image in bronze, watching him. After 
a little she went closer to him and laid 
her hand gently upon his head. Al- 
though he doubted, they should not 
despair. False though the thing might 
be that they had determined he should 
believe, yet it would make his trouble 
easier to bear. And lie they must, 
until by very repetition, if need be, 
the story came to be established as a 
truth. 

“Dear,” she said, with more gentle- 
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ness than she would dare, under any 
other circumstances, let creep into her 
voice, “you are quite wrong. You 
har lf with having in your 
goaded poor 

her own life. And you are as 
ng as it is possible for people to be 
in their first self-accusation of neglect 
and blindness in the 
Poor Sidney did not want to die—she 
was as glad as I was at the news in your 
letter, which she read aloud to me last 
night after we came in from dinner 
with some friends. I don’t know how 
many plans she did not make for today 
and all days, and for the home-going, 
and for my visiting her next Spring. 
We sat up till long after midnight talk- 
ing of it all—she was like a child on 
Christmas Eve.”’ 

Her eyes went from his bowed head 
to the white, cold face on the pillow, 
and she kept her eyes there as she 
spoke as if she defied the other to deny 
a word of it. 

“We used to talk of you so much, 
and of what you were doing, and of the 
time when the world would be a bit of 
paper with your name written upon it. 
She had been lonely here, and restless, 
and if her letters were short and in- 
frequent and contained but details of 
our life here in town, it was because 
she wanted you to feel easy about her. 
She wanted you to think she was more 
than content to stay here, 
did not want te hamper you out there 
with her exigent presence. We used 
to wonder what you were doing, and 
how in the world you could plan such 
marvelous things and carry them out 
so unfailingly. She was so proud of 
you, Gregory. All the time she was 
thinking about you—as I can prove to 
you. She went to bed last night happier 
than i: have ever seen her since her 
wedding day.” 

How could the face on the pillow lie 
so serene, so unchanging! 

“And yet in the midst of her happy 
anticipation, the good God—”’ Cres- 
sida’s voice faltered at the name 
“was planning to take her away from 
uson the eveof yourcoming. But you 
must not say she did not love you. 
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Why, Gregory, she loved you with her 
whole heart!” 

The lies seemed to burn on her 
ps, and she looked always at the 
stiff, white face upon the pillows as 
if she wondered at its silent acquies- 
cence. 

“She had been planning a surprise 
for you, Gregory—a gift. Ah, you 
see, my dear, how wrong you were! 
She had her miniature painted for you, 
We have been at it for more than a 
month. And she had a flat gold case 
made for it so that you might carry it 
about with you in one of your pockets. 
She pictured you receiving it out there 
and opening the package with con- 
siderable wonder as to what had been 
sent you, and your leaning over in 
the light of a battered tin lantern to 
look at the smile of love the likeness 
had brought across so many miles to 
you. The miniature came home only 
last night, and, when your letter came 
and the despatch, she thought of it 
and was so happy in thinking she 
might give it to you herself instead. 
She hung it about her own neck on a 
chain to keep it close for you. And 
last night, dear, when she was—dying 

she pulled it off and gave it to me, 
and she tried to send you a message, 
too, but—she could not.” 

It seemed to her as if surely those 
waxen lids would unclose to let the 
eyes look at her in the moment of this 
supreme falsehood. It made her heart 
leap with a guilty sense of sad gladness 
to think that those still hands could 
nevermore tear down the temple of his 
unbelief in her, his happiness, which, 
with stolen stones, she who loved him 
was rebuilding among the ruins. She 
took the locket from her dress and put 
it into his motionless hands. And as 
she bent so, after a brave hesitation 
she kissed the back of his head, on the 
heavy, boyish, blond hair. With the 
finish of her self-imposed labor her 
endurance came suddenlv to an end, 
and blinded by a sudden agony of 
tears she found her way to the door, 
to her own room, and to the long- 
repressed relief from her own suffer- 
ing. 
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VIII 


THE succeeding days went by for her 
in those leaden, unprofitable hours that 
extend their dominion only in the house 
It was as if Time in the 
aged personification stood at the door 
with a weed upon his scythe and his 
finger on his lip. Every sound that 
normally attends upon the life of men 
was hushed, subdued. Footsteps were 
mere ghosts of their former selves, 
voices were depressed, not quite to 
whispers, but to that dull monotone 
in which the sexton informs the pastor 
above him in the chancel that someone 
has requested the prayer for the sick. 

And yet the number of footsteps, 
the number of murmuring voices, had 
so distastefully increased. As Cres- 
sida sat in her bedroom, her lounging- 
chair drawn into the windows, looking 
out in the eyes, looking in in the 
spirit, she was constantly aware of a 
coming and going, a grim, busy occu- 
pancy of the other rooms. 

She thought, as she lay there in her 
chair, realizing in her great weariness 
the greatness of the travail she had 
endured, how sad it is that, whether by 
usage or by necessity, the death that 
comes to humans should have been so 
associated with ugliness and hideous 
proceedings. What a great pity that 
the material substance did not dissolve 
and vanish with the departure of the 
inner mystery, so when one died the 
lonelier one would look about the empty 
house and say, “Ah, the beloved has 
gone! Peace to that spirit on its long, 
strange journey,” and find no pitiful, 
outworn body left behind to be hustled 
away and hidden in the ground. How 
strange that little mindless flowers 
should do so well what mortals do so 
badly! For how sweetly flowers go 
back into the world-dust whereof all 
things are made, and even the old leaf 
falling from the tree—what was it the 
famous Gascon lover said: 

Que cette chute ait la grace d’un vol 

There was something else he said as 
well, that was continually repeating 
itself in her mind like the mechanical 
prayer of a sleepy child: 
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Non, non, mon cher amour, je ne vou 
aimais pas 

On the last day of the stillness, of 
the murmuring voices, and the shuffling 
feet, Professor Predmore came. All 
that gentle tenderness which he had 
kept untouched by worldly custom, 
and yet for the most part always hid- 
den by a strange superior indifference 
to worldly things, had come unveiled 
as if he pulled his reticence aside the 
better to see these tears. Cressida 
had never seen her fatherso. Keeping 
on the alert every instant to save 
Gregory, charging himself with all the 
arrangements for the return to Amer- 
ica, finding women to pack, tactfully 
manipulating the concealment of all 
the dead woman’s belongings, answer- 
ing messages, and sending many, and, 
above all, standing with an authority 
poor Arlan Ben Witter could not arro- 
gate unto himself between the family 
and the greedy and suspicious press, 
the usually befogged and cobwebbed 
student showed himself to no mean 
advantage. 

Gregory and Cressida had not been 
face to face since that day at the bed- 
side of his wife when she had silenced 
his clamorous suspicion and smoth- 
ered the waking truth with a murder- 
ous lie. She had kept to herself, 
dreading to encounter him. But now 
that her father had come she felt as if 
it might be easier, as if somehow she 
could lean upon his presence as an 
invalid might lean upon his arm. But 
when upon the morning of this last day 
they did confront one another in their 
unwontedly somber attire she felt a 
lack in him of some expected emotion. 

Strangely enough she felt his eyes 
following her in every movement that 
she made, and when unable to resist 
the involuntary recognition of his 
watchfulness she turned her face to 
his, always she surprised upon it a look 
of perplexity, of abysmal uncertainties, 
of deep-seated trouble. 

When the poor dead woman was 
about to be carried out to her last 
lodging Cressida went to her side and 
stood so, looking down into the white, 
unnaturally rigid face. It seemed in- 
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credible she really could be lead. 
Cressida could almost see the laces on 
her stony breast move with a sigh 
could almost persuade herself the 
white, white eyelids fluttered and would 
presently unclose. They had broug! 
back that detached soul once, she and 
the doctor. What if it should sudden- 
ly of its own accord return? 

But the unbelievable stillness of the 
deserted body obtained. Sidney was 
gone away, indeed, indeed! 

She looked up to find Gregory stand- 
ing opposite her. On his face there 
showed the same sadness, the same per- 
plexity. 

“ Cressida,”’ he said. 

She moved her lips to answer but 
there was no sound. “Cressida, do 
you believe that there can be between 
the living and the dead understanding 
and forgiveness?”’ 

She hesitated. “I don’t know, dear 
Gregory, what I believe,” she said at 
last. 

He looked at her a moment and then 
nodded. “Yet if there should be,” he 
said slowly, ‘‘ pray that it may exist be- 
tween this woman and myself.” 

She looked at him, startled, but he 
offered no explanation. Still with the 
look of perplexity upon him, he stood 
looking down at the dead face among 
the living roses. 

There was a rather long ride in the 
raw, cold early Winter day, under a dull 
sky. The ground, they said, was very 
hard—it seemed a surviving idea of 
the dark ages that they should plan to 
lay poor Sidney in such unfriendly 
bedding. There was the usual me- 
chanical obedience to the practiced 
directions of the entrepreneur des pompes 
funebres. 

But at last the woman’s body was 
as invisible as her own soul, and where 
she had been wont to walk there was 
an empty space. Cressida only had 
cried—the sound of the falling earth 
had startled her into a sob. But 
Gregory had stonily looked on, always 
with the wrinkles of perplexity upon 
his forehead. 

At the house poor Antoine asked to 
speak to Cressida. Since the little 








baby had been taken away by pitiful 
hands and Célestine had gone to her 
sister’s for a time, he had been leit 
alone. He had wandered about wholly 
unnoticed by these people with their 
grief upstairs, and from his shadowed 
corner he had seen depart the second 
victim from his house of the unending 
silent war. 

Cressida, as her father and Gregory 
passed her, went nearer to Antoine and 
liitted her questioning eyes. “You 
want to speak to me?”’ she said. 

Antoine nodded, but kept his eyes 
upon the figures slowly mounting the 
stairs. He waited obviously until they 
were out of earshot and then turned to 
her with an air of discharging a dis- 
agreeable duty at the earliest moment 
possible. 

“Monsieur D’Erys—” he began, 
when Cressida stopped him. 

“Antoine—I don’t like the name. 
Don’t let us speak of him.” 

“But, mademoiselle, I promised—” 
She turned back, biting her pale lips— 
“Shortly, then,’ she said. 

“As short as I can work it, made- 
moiselle. The servant of monsieur 
comes with a message. Monsieur has 
left town—gone to the Riviera—no, 
that is not the message. That ex- 
plains, I suppose, why someone else has 
to bring it. The message is about a 
picture, mademoiselle.”’ 

“A picture, Antoine?” 

“Well, a small portrait. Monsieur 
D’Erys is desolated, but the picture 
belongs to him, and——”’ 

“C'est assez, Antoine!’’ 

The man stopped promptly. There 
was a short silence. Then Cressida 
made for the stairs. “Tell the servant 
of Monsieur D’Erys that the miniature 
is in safe-keeping,” she said, “and 
speak of it to no one else.”’ 

The night came and passed, and al- 
most before Cressida could realize that 
she had left the little apartment with 
the good Antoine weeping on the steps 
she was waving good-bye to France, 
and more especially to Arlan Ben 
Witter as he stood on the ship’s dock 
watching the ocean liner swing out 
into her onward course. 
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With the throb of the great ship 
under her like the living breath of a 
leviathan, she turned her face to the 
touch of the wind. It seemed like a 
welcoming caress from the old aban- 
doned life, like a beckoning to return 


again to the things that were better 
than these. She felt a distinct as- 
urance and inspiration in the breath 
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t living air, as if it had really come to 
her from that shore that lay every hour 
more near. 
That evening, leaving her father to 
I he put her greatcoat on and 
went to stand in the very prow of the 
ship where the feeling of this was 
strongest. She was heavy-hearted— 
for the mere humanness of her cried 
out against the injustice of the fate she 
had devised for herself. She found 
no balm in those hours of rebellion, in 
the thought that Gregory would al- 
ways live, thanks to her,in his fool’s 
paradise. She had expected somehow 
that that would make all the rest easy 
for her. But she found to her self-con- 
tempt that she was suffering a very 
great deal for the want of a little recog- 
nition of what she had forsworn, a 
little encouragement to the bearing of 
this load which was another woman’s 
secret. The thought occurred to her 
that she would tell her father, but she 
put it away from her as a mean weak- 
ness. If what she had done was right 
she need not ask for admiration, too. 
The cold wind flapped the cape of 
hercoat like the wingof a great bird,and, 
as if with light fingers, loosed a bit of 
her hair and let it stream in the light of 
the forward lamp with its unmetallic 
burnish brilliant against the night sky. 
Eloquent of its own depth and vast- 
ness the black sea boiled and foamed 
into white against the sharp prow, and 
the subdued churn-churn of the great 
ship’s strokes seemed to pitch them 
forward upon it with rhythmic lunges. 
Clear cut in the forward light against 
the night sky shone her beautiful fine 
face and her strong bronze hair. 
Gregory Wayne stood looking at her 
from a little distance for some time be- 
fore he came forward and took his 
place beside her at the rail. People 
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passedin groupsand singly behind them, 
some loitering, some with the ener- 
getic step of the bore taking his much 
talked of constitutional. 

‘Looking toward the land of prom- 
ise, Cressida?’’ he said gently. 

Perhaps she nodded—she could not 
say. His nearness in that solitary 
place, the dear sound of his voice 
brought down upon her that intoler- 
able grievous happiness that cannot be 
explained to any but lovers and need 
not be explained to them. 

“We are leaving a great deal behind 
us, Cressida. We are beginning all 
over again on some things.”’ 

The bigness of him as he leaned be- 
side her filled her with terror and de- 
light. She was not the one to mask 
from herself that she loved him. But 
when he was near her she was terrified 
to think how easily she might show 
herself unmasked to others. 

“Do you know how I feel, Cressida?’ 
It seemed to please him to say her 
name as often ashemight. “I feelasa 
man might who had contracted a very 
great debt, and who always had it like 
a Shadow between him and the future— 
and who suddenly had it lifted from 
him in an hour, cruelly, harshly, im- 
petuously, but lifted nevertheless, lifted 
and thrown far back along the old path 
where he would nevermore encounter 
it.” 

She did not understand and she 
turned her face a very little so that she 
could see him by the extremity of her 
eye. 

“Cressida, Cressida, Cressida,’’ he 
said, each name more softly spoken 
than the last, “how wonderfully the 
captain drives the ship, although we 
can see no further than the next 
wave.” 

Her cape flew open and caught him 
by the shoulder as with a friendly 
hand. He lifted the corner from him 
and wrapped it about her again. 
“Cressida, Cressida!”’ he said. 

The wind blew about them, swinging 
the strands of her red hair childishly. 
He watched it now and then glowing 
in the forward light and once he moved 
his hand at it as if he wanted to touch 
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it. “Cressida,” he said again, “a 
slave can be made to work well?”’ 

She wondered a little. “I never 
saw a slave,”’ she said. “They say a 
slave works well, but for what cause is 
sometimes doubtful.”’ 

“How does a freeman work—Cres- 
sida?’’ 

She looked at him again from the 
edge of her fine, beautiful face. ‘‘ Free- 
men work well, they say, too, but per- 
haps for better reasons than the 
slaves.”’ 

“To whom now do you think a slave 
could be most grateful?’’ 

“To a kind master.”’ 

“Ah! And what would be the pro- 
cedure of a kind master?’’ She could 
not understand why he should give 
such worthless questions so much 
weight. 

“To give him freedom?” she sug- 
gested, idly except for wonder at the 
question. 

“Yes, Cressida, to give him free- 
dom.” 

He stood a moment looking straight 
before him into the darkness, his un- 
eompromising eyes as level as the 
scales of justice. But he seemed, 
unlike herself, to see the pageant of the 
past spread there before him on the un- 
cloven curtain of the night. Under their 
feet throbbed the great colporteur 
laboring up the hill of the earth. 

Then deliberately he turned to her. 
“You have given me freedom, Cres- 
sida,” he said. 

She stared at him. The wandering 
bit of red hair crossing the eyes that 
would see him better was caught aside 
and held in one hand while she stared 
at him. 

‘You have given me my freedom, 
with your own faithful hand,’’ he said 
again, and he took it as it hung help- 
lessly at her side and looked at it in the 
light of the forward lantern as if he 
could scarcely believe it could have 
held so great a gift. 

Still she stared at him uncompre- 
hendingly. ‘‘I might have gone back 
to the work I have to do, with the 
chains of a slave on me; the heavy, 
heavy chains of self-reproach, of culpa- 
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bility. But you have set me free and 
sent me back in the unfettered strength 
that knows no weakness.” 

‘I don’t know what you mean,” 
she said at last. 

He held fast to the hand an instant, 
looking down into her bewildered, un- 
conscious face. Then, as in explana- 
tion, though without taking his eyes 
from hers, his free hand sought about 
in his coat, found something, drew it 
forth, and bringing his two hands 
together closed her own palm on what 
he held. 

She did not understand, but she saw 
his face alternately quivering and 
igid. She felt the familiar case of the 
miniature in her fingers and knew it 
even before she looked down at it for 
confirmation of her belief. The flat, 
dull gold shone quietly in the light 
of the forward lantern. 

“I don’t know what you mean,” 
she said again. ‘‘ What is this?” 

‘“‘My liberty,” he said, so softly that 
she scarcely heard him. Under their 
feet the trembling ship lunged into the 
dark sea ahead. People in groups and 
singly passed now and then. 

For no reason except that perhaps 
his silence seemed to expect it, or 
because she knew of no enlightenment 
to be gained at any rate from the outer 
case, though there be no more within, 
she half-absently pulled the case open 
and looked down at it. If the great 
ship had suddenly ceased to thrill and 
throb, and had slowly sailed upward 
instead of forward, she could have ex- 
perienced no more stupefied amaze- 
ment. In the light of the forward 
lantern and from the frame of the 
dull gold case the brown, smiling face 
of Lucien D’Erys looked up at her. 

Frozen as she was by the dreadful 
unexpectedness of that face, she was 
conscious that her strained intellect 
was blindly struggling to achieve a 
new series of lies. But with the first 
revulsion she realized how impossible 
this was. She had put this into his 
own hand; she had told him that the 
woman had taken it from her breast 
in her last moment of life. In the 
wave of this testimony all the edifice 
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f lies she had so carefully constructed 
was swept away. She could not un- 
lerstand how she had kept the minia- 
ture so long in her possession—had held 
it in her hand and never opened it to 
liscover this in time. How unbe- 
lievable that she should never have 
suspected that Arlan Ben Witter had 
done them both to be exchanged! 

Gregory Wayne took the miniature 
from her with the tips of his fingers. 
Without even closing it he dropped it 
over the side of the ship. It seemed 
to vanish in the air, being unseen and 
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unheard in the boiling white rapids 
about the prow. 

Horror and pity stamped upon her 
face, she continued to stare at him—at 
his face that alternately quivered and 
was rigid. But after a bit he took her 
gently by the shoulder and turned 
her about to face the wind that seemed 
to come like a welcoming, beckoning 
touch from the land that every hour 
lay more near. He pointed ahead into 
the darkness. 

“Look at 
he said. 


the future, Cressida,” 
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THE ‘WAIL OF A WAITRESS 


By Ethel M. Kelley 


Why, come to think, there ain't a girl I know 


Aw it a shame that life should jar us so? 


That don’t have somethin’ pretty tough to bear, 
It ain’t so strange that they get not to care— 
They'd all stay straight if they had half a show. 


Now there is Lou that’s taken up with Joe, 
Though she likes Tom the best—that was too slow— 
An’ yet them two made such a pretty pair— 


Ain’t it a shame? 


No one has what they want, it seems as though, 
Thinkin’ of times not very long ago 
That was so sweet—it don’t seem hardly fair. 
Sometimes I wonder if he ain't somewhere, 
Sayin’, as I say when my mind gets low, 


** Ain't it a shame?” 
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THE ATTRACTION 


Mrs. Harte—No wonder, dear. 





NV RS. HOLT—He seems to take great pleasure in his automobile. 
4 His wife is afraid to venture out in one. 


















































BEYOND THE SPECTRUM 


By John G. Neihardt 


R several years I have been de- 
i bating with myself as to the ad- 

visability of doing that to which 
at last I have set my hand. Friend- 
ship is sacred; but it has seemed to me 
that there may be certain situations 
which so far transcend in importance 
any matters of human relationship 
that he who holds the key finds his debt 
to all mankind far greater than his 
sacred obligations to a dead friend. 

But is Frank Steel dead? I shall not 
attempt to answer this question which 
forces itself upon me with hideous in- 
sistence in my waking hours and even 
in the sleep of night; for I confess that 
the key which I hold is a broken thing, 
incapable of opening the locks of 
the Infinite. But as from those age- 
scarred fragments of stone a portion of 
the ancient glory has been rebuilt, so 
from the broken key which I now pre- 
sent some ingenious dreamer may 
sometime be able to give us at least a 
faint conception of the workings of the 
Lock. 

In the Fall of — my friend Steel had 
expressed his intention of ‘ becoming 
invisible for an indefinite period,’’ as he 
put it; and from that time until the 
April of the following year I had not the 
least idea of his whereabouts, although 
I fancied that he had betaken himself 
to some hidden corner of the world for 
the purpose of elaborating in solitude 
some unique conceit. 

Steel was a young man, and bore the 
unmistakable characteristics of a rare 
genius, which, owing partly to his 
peculiar reserve and partly to the ex- 
treme grotesqueness of his thoughts, 
had become known to only a few select 
48 


spirits. As for me, I had been his com- 
panion from his earliest youth; at 
least as much soas any human being 
of my rather matter-of-fact disposition 
could have been. 

All through the last Winter of his 
life—or was it the last?—I had won- 
dered much about my friend; and my 
anxiety for his welfare, knowing as I 
did the dangers of so unusual a tem- 
perament as his, was only in a small 
measure offset by my firm belief in the 
work of rare beauty which would doubt- 
less be the result of his Winter's 
meditation. 

Imagine my joy when in the latter 
part of April Secakeed an envelope ad- 
dressed to me in the handwriting of my 
friend. The postmark was one of those 
modest, self-effaced affairs, denoting a 
town of no importance, a comatose 
village painfully conscious of its in- 
significance and quick only with meek 
apology. My friend was somewhere in 
the most lonesome regions of the Black 
Hills. 

I said that I felt joy at the receipt of 
this letter; but no sooner had I torn the 
envelope and taken a hasty glance at 
the whole page within than I felt a 
sudden depression of spirits that, upon 
closer scrutiny of the page, increased to 
a strange dread. For the chirography 
of my friend had been remarkable for a 
firm stroke, as bold as his adventure- 
some spirit, and the writing before me 
had changed somehow. To be sure, 
there was still about it that imperial 
atmosphere, as I might term it, which 
still gave me, as of old, the sensation of 
having seen a vivid flash of purple 
light; but something else was manifest 











. scarcely perceptible quivering of 
and an unusual thinness of the 
nal strokes. 

This is a copy of the rather abrupt 
EAR ReyNo.ps: I have living with meat 
ent a white cat—most unusual creature 

yea, more than a cat! Come at once while 
1e still consents to dwell 1n the spectrum ! 

t ——— (here the self-effaced village is 
ed) on Mayioth. Follow the Chinaman 
FRANK 

Now, Steel was one of those rare 

iman creatures whose wishes might 
be termed a dynamic force. This is 
one of that order of facts against which 

nly the intensely ignorant can produce 
argument. Knowing Steel as I did, 
even so common a thing as a white cat 
took on for me a weird and compelling 
ignificance; and in that inevitable 
self-conscious mood that follows upon 
the heels of sudden enthusiasm I 
laughed at myself. Nevertheless, I 
made the necessary preparations for the 
journey, and on May roth I alighted at 
the wretched little Black Hills village. 

It was already late evening. A drab 
light with an ever-decreasing power of 
illumination filtered through the melan- 
choly air that oozed with rain, though 
yet no rain had fallen. I looked about 
feeling a vague sense of dread, which 
was but little relieved by the grinning 
face of the Chinaman whom I at once 
discovered standing at one end of the 
platform holding by the bits two ponies. 
The Oriental face and the odd appear- 
ance of the ponies, whose tousled 
Winter coats had not yet been shed, 
added much to the grotesquerie of a 
journey begun through a seemingly silly 
whim exalted by some inexplicable 
psychic force into a matter of the 
gravest importance. 

Having assured myself that one of 
the ponies was for me, we mounted, the 
Chinaman setting out at a brisk trot 
and I following. As we proceeded, the 
oozing twilight deepened into an eerie 
haze through which I saw indistinctly a 
landscape that has, since the happen- 
ings which I shall relate, taken on in my 
memory the aspect of a land seen in a 
quinic delirium. But at the time I was 
not entirely conscious of the photo- 
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graphic accuracy of the picture which 
was being impinged upon that sensitive 
plate, the subconscious mind. 

About the scarp of a cliff the road 
ran in tortuous gyrations. Around us 
in the mist wild crags and fog-swathed 
summits reared themselves aloft— 
huge, impalpable shadows, hurled up- 
ward as from some subterranean phos- 
phoric illumination. Upon the rocky 
trail the ponies’ hoofs awoke a sullen 
muffled throbbing, perceptible more as 
a feeling than a sound; and the im- 
mediate space about us seemed as a 
winged island that should have left us 
groping in its wake of fog but for a 
headlong speed that kept us in its 
narrow confines. Like tapering col- 
umns of spectral smoke from innu- 
merable hidden witches’ fires, the 
pine-trees revealed themselves in faded 
chiaroscuro. 

By imperceptible degrees the whole 
passed into a dull monochrome, a mel- 
ancholy madness of gray, and a rain 
began to fall. At first it came as a 
confusion of many ghostly whispers, 
the inarticulate complaining of an ex- 
hausted grief; then a sighing grew up 
out of the silence, and a dull wind 
moaned about the many-folded ragged 
mantle of the fog. The rain increased, 
and the wind dragged it across my face 
as with innumerable soft mops. It 
seemed to me a ceaseless thing; some- 
thing coeval with Nature; a melan- 
choly fact, primal and ultimate. 

Reaching a space where the trail 
widened, I spurred my pony and drew 
up beside my guide. My knee touched 
his, and I felt then, more than I had 
ever felt before, the essential kinship 
of men; for this region was grotesque 
and utterly ultra-human, pressing 
upon me, as never before, the pitifully 
incidental importance of man. We 
seemed as phantasms moving in a mist, 
and this was my brother. 

Wishing to cast off the feeling of 
dread—a visible emanation of which 
the fog seemed to be—I ventured a few 
questions as to my friend’s habits. 
The man shook his head and kept 
silence. I had hoped to see a human 
light in his face; but instead I saw only 
























































of fear—: prod n 
or t | iy mela! hol fact 
about 

l I 1 white a” 2 a 
mar] \ i final desy e rt to 
t vi t the clinging dread lr} 

in st ened body with a spa 

modic t ting of his hands agai 
the pon l Peering through t 
murky gloom under the dripping rim of 
I . 3 v r flash across his 
face and 

We t about th t I 
snapped, half-angril\ 


The man rocked himself une in 


t iddle, and with a perplexed shak 
ing of the head he spurred his pony up 
the trail 

Like the black shadow of some 
thing huge and irresistible moving in 
the oozing air, the dark bore down up 
on wu It seemed as the heralding 
projection of a calamity that should 


be swift and crushing. With a series 
of preliminary gusts the wind felt 
round the gloom as with the tentative 
thrusting of powerful, slimy tentacles 
that meant at length to conquer 

Then suddenly—like the first stroke 
of the catastrophe—a vivid streak of 
purple fire, a writhing sword-blade 
coruscant with the fires of hell, leaped 
from the scabbard of the Night! 
Once, twice, thrice the blinding stroke 
descended! It slit the inky mantle of 
the mist, revealing in the more than 
noonday brilliance of its flame the 
sinister naked bodies of the crags! 
And from beneath the inward rushing 
of the murky flood that followed 
hoarse roars of giant pain surged up 
and died in chaos 

Faster and faster we took the trail 
ahead, the nose of my terrified pony 
clinging tenaciously to the tail of 
its galloping companion. Great gro- 
tesque night-dogs barked incessantly at 
our heels. Spiteful spirits struck me in 
the face with slimy whips. I caught 
myself clinging to the pommel and 
shouting, “Damn the white cat!” 
Over and over I shouted the words 
with little care as to the order of them. 
They seemed somehow a part of the 
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it whipped my 


I with Ke-i1ke ropes OL water! 
and yelled at my back, and smote th 
howling Night w burning, ghastly 
- ds 

But at lengt my eves wit 
no hope of ing aught, I was aware 
of an upright tle of steady light 
ihead of me It was the open door 
a cabin, and at once the figure of m 
friend grew up irp sil ette in 
the Ist of it 

I leaped from pon l, givir 
the reins to my guide, hurried to t 
door. As I approached, a white cat 
leaped from t shoulder of my friend 
where it had been perched, and dis 
appeared 

It seemed to me that the greeting 
I received was hardly commensurate 
with the manner of my arrival Ina 
perfectly matter-of-fact way, as though 
he had parted from me but the 


moment before, Steel led me into a 
dingy room almost bare of furniture 
and offered me a seat in front of a fire 
that burned cheerily in a rude open 
vrat 
“But, Frank,” I said, “I’m wet to 
the skin and deuced uncomfortable! 
‘It is quite pr ybable that I shall t 


a 


very busy tonight,’’ replied my friend; 
““so be careful to make yourself com- 
fortable. Your bed is in the next 
room. Tolerable tobacco on the shelf 


John will see to your supper. Rather 


above ordinary courtesies tonight, old ¢ 


man, aS you see.’ 

With that Steel left m« entering a 
room to my left, and locking the door 
behind him. I set about to make my- 
self comfortable, as I had been bid, and 
very soon John, the Chinaman scame in 
and set me out a very good supper 

So accustomed had I become to the 
occasional oddity of my friend’s bear- 
ing that I was not at all offended with 
his seeming coldness; for many times 
had I proved the warmth and manli- 
ness of his nature 3ut 1 was worried 
about a change in his facial expression 
There was a transparent look about 
his features and the eyes were over 
serious. Settl myself comfortably 
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ing 
before the fire I thought over the whole 

























































affair, and went to bed with a feeling 

that my sense of dread and the weird- 

ness of the night and the changed ex- 

pression of my friend’s face bore some 

cryptic import. Also I thought of 

the cat and the momentary terror I 
1d seen in the face of John. 


I] 


My sleep was not the sleep of rest 
lt was rather to be described as a state 
of narcotized intellect and stimulated 
imagination. The mountain storm 
without invaded the thin upper air of 
sleep and was no longer a strife of 
physical forces, but a psychic cata- 
clysm. At times the dream thunders 
took on the sound of exaggerated purr- 
ing, howls of feline rage, and died off 
down the infinite mist-mantled valleys 
of sleep like the sullen goblin moaning 
of amad and crouchant cat. And now 
the chaos of the fog developed feline 
forms. Huge, milk-white panthers 
fought with lions white as snow, and 
the flashing of their eyes was lightning. 
Sinuous forms of terrible beauty, 
whirlwinds visible they seemed! And 
then like a flood of impalpable soot the 
night rushed down, and knives of rapid 
fire rent the gloom with hideous 
gashes that dripped with bloody flame, 
and closed and opened and closed. 
And after ages of darkness and flame 
and sound, a golden glow grew up that 
seemed more a blowing of melodious 
horns than a light. And I awoke; the 
quiet mountain dawn was in the room. 

I dressed hastily, and seeing no 
signs of life about the place, went out. 
The cabin, built of pine logs and much 
more commodious than I had thought 
it to be, sat upon a knoll overlooking a 
panoramic landscape,lyric in its riot 
of light and shade and epic in its 
vastness. The early sunlight, falling 
aslant across a bald summit reared in 
severe grandeur against the rain- 
washed sky, dipped the tops of the 
taller pines in liquid gold. A diapha- 
nous purple mist flowed down the long 
ravinesand turned the quiet valleysinto 
strange, enchanted lakes. No trace of 
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the tempest of the night was there— 
only an Olympian calm through which 
a miraculous blending of light and 
shade raised up a visual hymn of peace. 
Somewhere far off swift waters leaped 
and laughed and smote thin bells of 
jOy among the gulches hidden by the 
pines. The subtle wine of Spring ran 
sparkling through the thin, crisp air. 

Finding a narrow trail that led up- 
ward among the crags, I set out 
leisurely for the sun-smitten summit. 
Absorbing the youthful vigor of the 
time and place with all five senses, 
I was suddenly aware that the inex- 
plicable dread that had clung about 
me since the receipt of Steel’s letter 
had all but passed away. I smiled as 
I thought of it. But why should I 
have felt it at all? I have always been 
blessed with a sunny temperament, 
and my health was perfect. Why, 
then, should I have felt a strange sink- 
ing of the heart at the sight of the 
letter? Could not a slight change in 
a man’s penmanship have been the 
result of any one of innumerable 
trivial causes? A slight coldness of 
the hands, an over-indulgence in to- 
bacco? Even though it were due to 
close confinement at study—what of 
that? 

But why had I, who am ordinarily 
phlegmatic in temperament, been so 
thoroughly terror-stricken by an ordi- 
nary fog followed by an ordinary 
thunderstorm? And the face of my 
friend—had I seen any material change 
init? And the cat—ah, thecat! Had 
not the Chinaman’s face clearly ex- 
pressed fear at the mention of the cat? 
Or was that also a fancy of mine? Or 

—the thought struck me with peculiar 
force—could my brain have received 
some psychic impulse from the brain 
of Steel itself, that filled me with fore- 
boding and gave to every thought an 
uncanny significance? 

Thus occupied with introspection, I 
was suddenly aware of Steel beside me. 

“Quite a color-scheme, is it not, 
Reynolds?”’ said he cheerily. 

I looked into his face and felt a 
shock at what I thought I saw: an 
unutterable weariness of the large blue 









































































eyes, as though they had gazed too long 
into great distances; a_ translucent 
appearance of the skin; deep horizontal 
lines in the forehead, and the least hint 
of shadows in the cheeks. He seemed 
as one who had passed a night of de- 
bauchery; and yet—this was not the 
result of a debauch of the flesh. 

‘Indeed a marvelous picture,” I re- 
plied, still scrutinizing his face. “I 
can scarcely believe that this was only 
last night the scene of a perfectly 
hellish tempest.”’ 

‘Was there a storm?”’ asked Steel 
dreamily. 

“Astorm? Wherein the world were 
you, man?” 

“A storm is merely a physical phe- 
nomenon, is it not?’’ he replied; and 
he added hastily, ‘‘ What are you seeing 
in my face?”’ 

‘““Unspeakable weariness, Steel! 
You've got to get out of this.”’ 

“Do you know why you see that in 
my face, Reynolds?’ he asked; “be- 
cause it’s there! Anybody could see it! 
And as for getting out of this’’—he 
indicated the vast panorama with a 
sweep of the arm—‘I shall soon, per- 
haps; very soon, perhaps!”’ 

The voice of my friend was soft and 
even more musical than I had ever 
known it before. There was in it not 
the least suggestion of the cynic, not a 
single note of harshness. Doubtless, 
one who was not acquainted with the 
essentially poetic nature of Steel would 
have thought of incipient insanity. 
So far as I could discern, there was 
absolutely no trace of it. 

We strolled on side by side in silence, 
and reached at last the summit 
smitten into gold with the slant morn- 
ing. We sat down upon a boulder to 
rest, and I had drawn my friend’s 
attention to the purple and gold that 
rimmed the far horizon, when he pro- 
duced a glass prism from his pocket. 

“You are still seeing with your eyes, 
I perceive,”’ said he: “a very wretched 
habit to fall into, I am sure! Look!” 
He turned his back to the sunlight and 
smoothed the skirt of his coat across 
his knee. Holding the prism in the 
sunlight he cast the seven prismatic 
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colors upon the shadowed cloth. “Do 
you know what you are seeing here on 
my knee?” 

“The seven colors of the spectrum 
the primary colors,” I answered, a 
little piqued, I confess. 

“The world in epitome!”’ he said, 
with an air of one who corrects a child. 
“You are looking upon the naked 
truth about a thing in which and for 
which you toil and sweat and suffer! 
Look upon it carefully! There it is— 
the whole monotonous and inconse- 
quential scheme of life in the flesh! 
Believe me, the eye is an imperfect in- 
strument capable of receiving only 
those vibrations which blind it! But 
to proceed ’’—Steel was now seemingly 
unconscious of my presence and had 
the manner of one rehearsing a speech 
—*‘‘to proceed. Man is a creature of 
illusion existing between a violet ray 
and a red one. Time is an illusion 
caused by the contiguity of seven 
visible rays which, viewed together, 
produce a sensation of change. But 
so perfect is the illusion to man that 
we may, speaking in his language, 
define Time as being that portion of 
motionless eternity which falls within 
the narrow confines of the spectrum. 
Violet upon one hand and red upon 
the other, man is a prisoner reveling in 
the illusions of his prisons. 

“Born in the violet—the ray of 
germination—he passes in turn under 
the influences of the indigo, the blue, 
the green, the yellow, the orange, and 
is snuffed out in the tempestuous vi- 
brations of the red. His life, as he 
terms it, is a color-scheme, the combi- 
nations of which are controlled by 
Chance or Fate or God, just as you 
wish to put it. Health is merely a 
perfect blending of complementary 
colors, and disease is merély a combi- 
nation of colors that cannot vibrate 
in unison 

“Now it has been demonstrated, 
even by physical methods, that beyond 
the violet and the red are other rays. 
Beyond the violet, the invisible rays 
that foster germination; and it has 
been demonstrated that these are 
most in evidence in the Spring 
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nonths. Beyond the red are the in- 
isible rays that foster growth; and 
these are more in evidence in the Sum- 
mer months. Do you catch the sig- 
ificance of this—the wonderful, illu- 

inating significance? The red, last 

the visible rays, lies next to the 

visible rays of growth. Death is a 

ere passing through the red ray into 
the ray of growth. There is no dying; 
there is only a passing out of the 
spectrum into infinite development! 

‘We are souls passing through a 
motionless, colorless eternity, and it is 
only in the path of the seven rays, here 
cast upon my knee, that we become 
visible, like particles of dust floating 
athwart a sun-ray in a dark-room! 

“Co-existent with the seven visible 

ibrations are the audible vibrations 
eleven or twelve octaves of them. 
Beyond these, what? The inaudible 
vibrations of the Infinite! 

“Now, the ear is an imperfect in- 
strument capable of receiving only 
those vibrations which deafen it!”’ 

Here I broke in upon the volubility 
of my friend. ‘“ What in thunder are 

u driving at, Steel?’’ said I, for, as I 
have stated, I am a most matter-of-fact 
individual. “When are you going to 
laugh and put up that prism? To be 
strictly scientific, there is at present in 
my interior inwardness a kaleidoscopic 
process incident to a lamentable inter- 
tanglement of invisible rays, which 
bids fair to send me ramping through 
the visible red into the regions of in- 
finite development before I have even 
finished with the violet, which, as you 
well know, it having been demon- 
strated, is entrusted with the delicate 
process of germination. To speak in 
vulgar terms, commonly used by the 
I’m hungry and I want my 
breakfast!” 

It was my intention to arouse the 
sense of the ridiculous in my friend, 
well knowing that nothing is so health- 
ful as an occasional laugh at one’s own 
vagaries. I confess that my attempt 
at facetiousness was but a melancholy 
affair, but is it not the duty of a friend 
to laugh at the intention even though 
the joke be flat? 
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Anxiously I scrutinized his face for 
the least glimmer of light that should 
proclaim his sense of humor still alive. 
But a shuddering passed through my 
limbs as I gazed into his face, as though 
I had unwittingly laid my hands upon a 
corpse in the dark. 

With the same intense seriousness, 
he waited until I had ceased speaking, 
and when my melancholy effort at 
good-natured laughter had been made 
he proceeded rapidly; and never have I 
heard a more musical voice than was 
his. 

““We are like shipwrecked wretches 
huddled on an infinitesimal point of 
land in an infinite sea. Faintly we 
catch the thunderous music of the 
reefs. We stare hard into an impene- 
trable fog and our hearts grow sick. 
We cannot see beyond the narrow 
limits of the sea-girt speck of earth. 
And some of us go mad. Think of it, 
Reynolds! A little patch of tense skin 
is all we have with which to catch the 
grand musical utterances of the outer 
sea. Another little patch of skin on 
which to catch the beauties of the In- 
finite. Poor heartsick slaves of the 
Spectrum and the Gamut are we! 

“But listen! What if we should find 
within that portion of us which is the 
child of the Infinite a latent sense not 
limited to a certain number of vibra- 
tions per second? What if we should 
discover an inner eye, the eye of Psyche 
—an inner ear, the ear of Psyche? 
What would we see? What would we 
hear? Less than an octave of color, 
less than twelve octaves of sound? Ah, 
my friend, then there would be for us 
the mad glad twinkle of the romping 
Satyr’s hoofs inevery woodland shadow! 
In every silver stream the beauteous ~ 
naked bodies of the Nymphs would be 
revealed, diaphanous and splendent 
with gems of dew! We would see the 
saucy Echo flitting through the purple 
shadows of the gulches and peeping 
coyly ‘round the stern gray crags! For 
us no longer the pages of the poets, and 
Homer’s songs would be forgot. For 
we ourselves could stand in dread- 
hushed Aulis and feel the ominous 
silence of the windless sea! We could 
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see the idle sails drooped listlessly as 
from some awful sickness of the heart! 
We could see the altar and the fearsome 
huddled faces of the Argive host! We 
could hear the shrieks of Iphigenia 
piercing the tragic silence even as the 
knife had pierced her virgin breast ; and 
in the dread hush of eternity would 
grow up the ceaseless dripping of her 
blood! We could see the mighty 
Achilles lying sullen in his tent; and 
‘round the visible walls of Troy would 
fly for us the pitiless charioteer trailing 
in the dust the body of the fallen Hec 
tor! Before our eyes Cambyses'’s futile 
unreturning host would march into the 
deserts of the West and round the hud 
dled legions we could see the awful 
pillars of the sand reared skyward in 
the whirlwind! The flood of nations 
driven northward by the breath of 
Xerxes’s pride would roll before us! Or 
lured by kinder scenes, we could stand 
unseen among Thessalian meadows and 
hear the tender words of Lais and her 
boy. Or with the ancient jury we could 
feel the overpowering beauty of the 
breasts of Phryne. 

‘Helen would walk before us, change- 
less, even as she walked for Paris; and 
for us would be the maddening allure- 
ment of that face ‘that launched a 
thousand ships and burnt the topless 
towers of Ilium’! We could know the 
songs the sirens sang! Through the 
sullen days of August we could read 
upon the golden face of the sunflower 
by the dusty road a more than Homeric 
epic! And in the quiet nights of moon 
and star when winds were lulled with 
perfumes, we could hear the passionate 
lyric of the crimson rose!”’ 

At this point in his impassioned out- 
burst Steel drew out his watch and 
stared blinkingly for a moment upon 
its dial. 

“‘Ah,” said he at length, ‘‘ breakfast 
is doubtless cold by this time!”’ 


III 


** At least,”’ said I, as we sat down to 
the rude table, ‘we can perfectly agree 
as to the reality of hunger. That is 
also an illusion, is it not?” 
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Foramoment I had hopes of awaken 
ing the old self that I still believed to be 
sleeping in my friend. For a moment 
I say; for there was the least glimme: 
of the light of old times in his eyes. 

But just then the cat came! 

The light died. The face of Stee! 
suddenly took on a deeper seriousness, 
an almost worshipful aspect, as the 
white puss entered the room with a 
majestic stride, leaped upon a high 
chair and sat up with an air of regal 
dignity that, at any other time, would 
certainly have seemed ridiculous. But 
somehow laughter in this strange world, 
which I had lately entered, died on the 
lips or perished in a throaty cackle. 

In the oppressive hush that fell the 
Chinese servant entered and to my 


surprise, leaning over the cat said 
gravely: “Will madame have an 
omelet ?”’ 


I must confess that as I stared upon 
the mock scene I actually listened fo: 
the answer of a human voice! I am 
not, I think, given to hallucinations; 
but in that strange moment I seemed 
to see through the white cat, as though 
I were gazing into a great distance at 
the end of which the vague outlines 
of a most charming woman appeared 
The hallucination—or was it such?— 
was accompanied by a momentary gid 
diness which I cannot explain; and then 
I heard a soft meow, and I was again 
staring upon a most ridiculously grave 
cat and a most ridiculously obsequious 
servant. 

When we had all three been served 
I was aware that my hunger was in 
deed no longer a reality. I trifled 
with my omelet, dawdled with my cof 
fee and broke my toast into innumer 
able pieces. Steel, however, gave evi 
dence of a very good appetite; and this 
fact in a measure reassured me as to 
his mental condition, for I have read, 
having had no personal experience to 
guide me, that mania is very often ac 
companied by a loss of appetite. 

Throughout the meal, which pr 
gressed in the most profound silence 
my friend was ever on the alert to an 
ticipate the wants of my feline hostess 
and more than once I fancied that | 
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mvinced of men 
this is indeed an insane proceeding, and 
[ insist upon your laughing at once and 
being so kind as to point 

forthwith precisely where the imor 
n the situation may lie!’ 

So violently did I hurl these w is 
at my friend that I 
but fell upon the omelet in a manner 
so savage that I thus discovered a 
hitherto hidden phase of my nature 
which alarmed m«¢ 
of manners and in a peculiarly musical 
voice my friend answered: “As | 
have said, Reynolds, you have the dis- 


gusting habit of seeing only with r 
* 1. } - - 
eyes and hearing only with your ears! 
Please do not disclose your limitations 
quite so freely; at least until the end of 
, P| 


When I had finished eating I arose 


from the table and announced my in 


my heated words, asked Steel if he 
would accompan me He stated 
that witn permission he w uld re 

hit 
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main in the cabin, as 1t was his nabit 





to do a certain 
that time of da I went out much pert 
plexed at what | had seen 

When I returned an hour later | 
found Steel deep in a book 
inquired as to what he was reading, he 
answered \ rather clever work of 
art, as art goes; but a most ridiculous 
bit of history ] Antony 
and Cleopatra 

‘I believe the Master- Poet onsulted 

Plutarch for his history, did he not? 
said I. 

‘My friend, uid he, Plutarch 
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was a mere credulous boy, hearing only 
with his ears and seeing only with his 
eyes!’’ This astounding retort was 
uttered in that musical voice and with 
that suave manner which were begin- 
ning to wear upon my nerves. 

“Steel,” said I, with considerable 
coolness, ‘‘ 1 recommend that you begin 
at once to rearrange the world’s store 
of facts!”’ 

In the most matter-of-fact manner 
he replied: ‘‘ And who would believe my 
version if I should?”’ 

“Oh, I’m sure I don’t know!” I 
answered, with a sickening sense of 
being unable to arouse my friend. 
There was a silence for some time, 
during which I was possessed with a 
wild desire to snatch my poor friend out 
of this mad swirling stream of thought 
that seemed bearing him rapidly 
toward a fate far worse than death. 

“O Steel! My friend!”’ I cried. 
‘For God's sake be as you were of old! 
Can't you arouse yourself! Don’t you 
see the inevitable end of this?”’ 

With a smile of ineffable pity he 
met my passionate appeal. “Rey- 
nolds,’’ said he quietly, “my good 
friend, you cannot possibly under- 
stand. And something is about to 
happen which shallfurther mystify you. 
But have no fear;lamnotinsane. On 
the contrary, I have discovered the 
great secret of life and death. In a 
foolish burst of confidence this morning 
I attempted to reveal to you a portion 
of this secret. You are incapable of 
receiving it, and I advise you to keep 
silence as to what you hear and see in 
this place, lest your own sanity be 
questioned. 

“Reynolds, listen! I have discov- 
ered the psychic ear and the psychic 
eye! As to my statement concerning 
this rather ingenious drama and the 
history upon which it is supposed to 
be founded, it might be interesting for 
you to know that only last night I was 
at the court of Cleopatra!”’ 

As when one watches through a long 
anxious night beside the bed of a friend 
stricken with a mortal illness, and will 
not give him up until the death rattle 
has passed and a chilling quiet falls in 
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the room, so had I watched and hoped 
But now my heart sank. I was con 
vinced that Steel—the chum of my 
boyhood, the companion of my matu- 
rity, the genius of rare promise—wa 
stark mad! 

And yet—-since it is all over—I have 
thought much on the subject, and an 
almost prepared to reverse my decision, 
hastily formed in that most hideous 
hour. 


IV 


I HESITATE as I find myself about to 
narrate the happenings which ended 
that week of mystification; for those 
happenings were so thoroughly out of 
proportion with our ordinary ideas of 
things that I fear, from those who 
shall read this, even a more serious 
charge than that of mendacity. But 
as to my soundness of mind I wish to 
state with becoming modesty that I 
was only recently chosen by a large 
majority of my fellow-citizens to dis 
charge the duties of an important 
county office. 

During the day preceding the night 
on which the end came Steel was much 
occupied; in fact, he left his room only 
once. I noted with additional alarm 
that he seemed to have all but lost his 
senses of sight and hearing. When I 
spoke to him he gave no evidence of 
having heard, but stared through me, 
seemingly, as though I were transpar 
ent. 

I went to bed that night with the 
firm intention of making an effort 
the very next morning to remove him 
to some private sanatorium, for I 
still clung to the idea that he was mad. 
At no other time had I experienced 
such a heartache, and it was only after 
several hours of tossing about that I 
fell into a feverish sleep. 

I judge it must have been at 
about four o’clock in the morning that 
I was snatched violently out of my 
slumber by a peculiar cry. It seemed 
to come from a great distance; and 
while I thought it to be the cry of a 
woman, there was about it something 
that suggested the moaning of a cat. 
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Thoroughly frightened, I sat trem- 
bling onthe edge of the bedand listened 
The strange cry died away as though 
swallowed up in great spaces; and then 
there came ever so faintly a sound not 
unlike the complaining of a rough sea, 
though it seemed to me at the time 
like the hoarse shouting of a far-away 
multitude. 

Suddenly the same cry that had 
awakened me grew up again. It 
seemed to emanate from Steel’s rogm. 
A wild, unearthly sound that made 
my flesh crawl and gave to my scalp 
that prickling sensation so often de- 
scribed as a standing of the hairs! 

Shivering as with a chill and totter- 
ing like a drunken man, I made my 
way to the door of Steel’s room. I 
shouted his name aloud, but received 
no answer. A silence fell; a silence 
even more terrible than the cry, be- 
cause of something awful latent in it! 

I remember shrieking with fright 
when John, the Chinaman, appeared 
with a lamp. I remember the ghastly 
appearance of his face in the sudden 
light, the chattering of his teeth, the 
terror-stricken eyes. 

Then there came from the room a 
final cry that chilled my brain as 
though an icy wind had blown upon 
it; a cry wild and piercing at first, but 
dying away into a pitiful minor wail. 

I hesitated no longer. Throwing 
myself violently against the door, I 
found myself staring into an empty 
room! 

Empty? Yes, and no. Steel was 
not there; but something was there! 
Something that was a sound, yet not 
a sound; a light, yet not a light. 

For I was aware of a ghostly sort of 
sound, beautiful beyond the dreams 
of musicians; a something like and 
unlike light, exquisitely pleasing. For 
amoment I stoodentranced. I seemed 
no longer in a room; the place seemed 
without bounds. It was neither dark 
nor light, neither silent nor containing 
sound. 

But instantly the strange sensation 
left me. With that instinct of all 
frightened animals which drives them 
to their kind in moments of danger, I 
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turned to the Chinaman. I could see 
neither him nor the lamp! I called to 
him, but could not hear my own voice! 
I stepped to the place where he had 
been and my hand fell upon the hot 
globe of the lamp. I could feel the 
vibrations of the heat above it, but 
could see no light, though I knew the 
lamp to be still burning. I felt about 
in the dark for the face of the man. I 
touched his mouth. The lips were 
moving rapidly, but I heard no sound! 

Had my senses been momentarily 
paralyzed by those invisible, unheard 
vibrations of which my poor friend 
had spoken? Had I stepped for a 
moment beyond the spectrum? 

After a lapse of time that seemed an 
age the dim outlines of the lamp and 
the Chinaman and the room began 
to grow before me, and I began to hear 
again. By daylight my senses were 
again quite normal. 

All that day we two searched for 
Steel in vain, and the cat did not 
appear. Several years have passed 
since then, and still in spite of the most 
diligent searching I have found no clue 
to the disappearance of my friend. 

No clue? At least none that could 
be accepted as such by the reader or, I 
confess, by myself. I have in my pos- 
session a few scraps of paper upon 
which certain incoherent notes are 
scrawled in the handwriting of my 
friend. The greater part of the writing 
is illegible, and judging from the num- 
bers on the pages, many sheets have 
been, for some reason, destroyed. 
Below I submit to the reader all that I 
can decipher of these notes. At times 
I seem to catch a vague significance 
from them, half believing that I can 
imagine what the illegible words are. 
I do not insist that they are the notes 
of a sane man; neither do I wish to 
commit myself to the contrary. 


FRAGMENTS OF STEEL’S NOTES 
(page 3) 

. . . perhaps the greatest discovery 
of all time; one which . all hitherto 
accepted archeological ‘ : . but 
e a < VE —"% coming of the cat 

(Here as indicated by the numbers, five 
pages are missing) 

; can no longer doubt that 
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WHERE SLEEP THE GODS 


By Thomas S. Jones, Jr. 


“READ softly through this vale of asphodel, 
Nor let harsh echoes wake its hallowed spell; 
Peace lingers here and tenderly has flung 
Her mantle o’er the myrtle and the rose 
Mayhap, beneath our very feet—who knows? 
They sleep, the gods, who long ago were young! 
Unknown to them the tumult and the stress 
Of flying y only forgetfulness; 
Unmindful e’en when all the 
Vith the sweet strain of some 


glade has rung 
rapt nightingale, 
For little now can loveliness avail 

They sleep, tl l 


» gods, who long ago were y ! 


oung! 
So softly tread this vale of asphodel, 
Nor let the echoes break its ancient spell, 

Where once a golden song was gladly sung; 
Here, they are free from memory and pain, 
Here, till they come unto their own again, 


They sleep, the gods, who long ago were young! 
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THE BUSINESS INSTINCT 


N ADGE—I see that several novelists are in favor of phonetic spelling? 


Marjorie—Naturally. That would make a new dialect for 
write in 
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By Harriet Gaylord 


New England house magnificent 

maples stood as sentinels on guard 
lest an encroaching modernity should 
lay its defiling hand on the sacred 
architecture of Puritan tradition. Off 
to one side of the yard wasa rose arbor; 
between two of the trees swung a 
hammock; rustic benches and chairs 
were in evidence; but the house itself 
was guiltless of porch or portico, bal- 
cony or gable—stark and unadorned 
except for the roses which rejected the 
traditions of Puritanism and clam- 
bered everywhere, redeeming the severe 
structure from ugliness. 

At a sharp click of the gate latch 
Annette Delancey ran to her window. 

‘Oh, it’s you, Murray,”’ she called. 
‘Wait in the arbor and I'll be down.”’ 

In a moment she came, trailing the 
white skirts of her French embroidered 
frock carelessly over the grass; slender, 
stately, the type of beautiful woman 
at whom one always turns to look in a 
crowd; the patrician type whom ex- 
clusive English people on first ac- 
quaintance invite to tea. 

Murray Ransome, dusty and travel- 
stained, bearing the hall-mark of the 
man of affairs, raised first one cool white 
hand and then the other to his lips. 
He would have ventured further had 
he deemed theencouragement sufficient, 
but Annette smiled and murmured: 

“Let me hear first if you have earned 
your reward.” 

“There’s not a doubt of the con- 
tract. The Herr Direktor wants to 
hear you sing. Your voice will do the 
rest.” 

“He read all of those fulsome testi- 
monials?”’ 


|* front of the white, old-fashioned 


‘Every one, and cried out in amaze- 
ment, ‘Gott in Himmel!'"’ 

‘““When does he want to see me?” 

“The sooner the better. He sails 
for Germany in two weeks.” 

“Thank youso much! You think it 
is sure?”’ 

“IT wish I felt as sure of my dinner 
tonight as I do that you will sing in 
grand opera next Winter."’ 

“T wish you did! You are going to 
have just supper here with us, poor 
boy! What will Cousin Délice say?” 

“Be overjoyed, as I am, of course. 
Why not?” 

“IT don’t know, Murray. Délice was 
awfully cordial to me in Paris and 
made a heap of me, of course, but 
some way I think she doesn’t want me 
to sing. She will be in grand opera 
next Winter herself.”’ 

“Absurd! Délice is too big to be 
jealous. She might well be, of course, 
if she were inclined that way. Her 
voice isn't a circumstance to yours, 
and—well, you have other qualifica- 
tions which she lacks.” 

She smiled at him, whimsically lift- 
ing her brows, then cried impulsively: 

“Tell me what they are! I love to 
have you tell me!”’ 

‘“‘Come and sit beside me, princess, 
and I will,’’ he answered. ‘‘Come! I 
want my reward.”’ 

‘But the neighbors!”’ 

“The gate clicks warning.” 

‘‘And my mother!”’ 

‘“‘She has been there herself!” 

“‘Ah, dear mother! Murray, it will 
nearly kill her to have me ‘on the 
stage.’ Those three words typify so 
much that is horrible to her. She 
hasn’t the artistic temperament. If 
59 
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father had lived it would have been 
different. I am so much more a 
Delancey than a Wright! 

“I wish I _ had 
father.’ 

“Yes, I know, dear, mother is a bit 
difficult It’s the unbending Puritan 
you feelin her. Youand father would 
have been great friends. You are 
‘in the show business,’ and that’s 
enough to black-list you forever for 
mother. I believe she said her prayers 
twice a day all the time that I was in 
Paris that something would happen to 
call me home; and when father died 
her compensation was that I must 
leave that godless city.” 

“TI don’t see how you can be so 
patient with her lack of reason, 
dearest.”’ 

““Ah! some of her blood flows in 
my veins! Then she is such a delicate 
little mother. Sometimes when she 
pleads and cries, Murray—you will be 
horrified, I know—I think if I didn't 
have to do something to bring in 
money, I'd never have the heart to go 
against her wishes.”’ 

“You would give up your career?” 
The incredulity in his voice made the 
blood surge to her face. 

“Oh, I know you think me mad. 
It’s that dreadful easy-going trend in 
me. I look independent, but I really 
am not. I can’t bear to hurt people, 
and family jars set me all on edge. I 
haven't a note in my voice after an 
hour of arguing with my mother. And 

we two are all alone, you know. 
Father always gave in to her.”’ 

Murray’s face was stern in its 
disapproval 

“T’m afraid I haven’t much sym- 
pathy with the vampire absorption of 
children by parents. To me the peli- 
can seemed more in the nght of it, and 
responsibilities pass forward rather 
than backward. I think your mother 
is plain selfish. But let’s not argue. 
Will you go to New York with me 
tomorrow / 

“Why, yes, 1 think so. Oh, Murray, 
I’m going to do it! Don’t look at me 
like that! I’m glad I have a voice, and 
I want to be great and have you proud 


known your 


of me, and I’m glad I have you, and I’m 
going to break my mother’s heart be- 
cause it’s the only way to get the money 
she must have to live comfortably, so 
please don’t mind my weakness so 
much!” 
“You are adorable when you ] 
like that!”’ 
And yet vou want me to be hard to 
my mother! 
He laughed 
“I’m afraid I do want you to be the 
rincess to everyone else but me. Are 


le ad 


the affairs so bad? 

“Awful! I was with the lawyers all 
the morning. Mother doesn’t know, 
but she will have only three hundred 
dollars a year.”’ 

‘And this house? 

“It is heavily mortgaged 

‘“ Annette!"’ called a thin, querulous 
voice from the doorway. “Annette!” 

“Yes, mother.’’ The girl went to 


the door of the arbor. ‘Do you want 


me’ Murray’s here 
Come in the house, both of you, 
won't you? It’s lonely.” 

‘Yes, mother. Come, Murray,’’ she 
said, laughing. “Anyhow, her nap 
lasted longer than I expected.”’ 

“Come back here!”’ he cried indig- 
nantly. ‘I want my reward!” 

She came. 

‘You poor boy! Here's a little but- 
terfly now, and this evening when you 
come to supper in cool white flannels 
you shall have a bigger one! hans 
Oh, you've rumpled my hair shock- 
ingly!”’ 

The next day, thanks to her engage- 
ment to his right-hand man, Murray 
Ransome, Annette signed a contract 
with the Herr Direktor on practically 
her own terms. Then began weeks of 
argument with her mother, who had all 
the stubbornness of a long line of 
prejudiced ancestors. Even when her 
daughter told her the truth about their 
financial affairs she was wholly un- 
reasonable. Annette grew pale and 
worried, her voice was suffering, the 
battle seemed interminable, Murray 
was abroad. Then one day, to her 
amazement, she received a letter from a 
New York firm of lawyers: 
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DeaR MADAM 

We are instructed to place at your dis- 
posal annually the amount of four thousand 
dollars on condition of your signing an agree- 
ment never to sing in opera or give any kind 
f aconcert. The further condition is an- 
nexed that you shall make no inquiry as to 
the donor of this sum of money. If you sus- 
pect whence it comes, you are never to ex- 
press your gratitude, or in any other way 
icknowledge that a gift has been made 
[his income will be paid during the lifetime 
fourclient. Should death ensue, provision 
ill be made for the money to be paid until 
tu attain the age of forty-five. This, we 
inderstand, secures the above income to you 

twenty years. Kindly inform us if you 

accept these terms. On receipt of your 
reply we will forward to you the nece 
papers, unless you find it convenient to call 
at our office 

We are, madam, 

Yours very respectfully, 
Brack, Duncan & Stap1 

Not for a moment did Annette doubt 
the source of this offer. Of late her 
mother had written many times to her 
crusty elder brother, a rich Maine 


farmer, who would sympathize with her 
entirely regarding the step her daughter 


proposed to take, and who would gladly 
use his money to prevent what he would 
consider a family disgrace. This would 
be his method. If Annette had had 
only herself to think of, the money 
would have offered no temptation, but 
with her mother’s needs in view she 
felt she had no right to reject the 
moderate competency without due 
reflection. 

In the certainty that her mother was 
to some degree responsible for the 
offer, Annette fought the battle by 
herself. She slept little nights, and 
by day tramped miles through the 
country trying to face the situation 
from every side. She did not realize 
that she was hardly in a condition to 
decide so grave a matter. At the end 
of four years of hard work in Paris had 
come the news of the sudden death of 
her father, whom she adored, and since 
that shock her high-strung, sensitive 
temperament had suffered more than 
she knew from the solitude, restricted 
atmosphere and constant friction of 
the life at home. 

How could she renounce her am- 
bition? Her voice was glorious, she 
knew that, and, thanks to her father, 
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faultlessly trained. She had every 
reason to believe Murray’s confidence 
in her was not misplaced, and under 
favorable conditions she might become 
one of the queens of song. Happily 
married to Murray, who never had any 
money of his own because he was such 
a millionaire of a spendthrift, achieve- 
ment would be easy. So far as money 
was concerned, her mother would 
never suffer if all went well. But her 
mother wanted more than money— 
care, companionship, the constant de- 
votion which would mean the blighting 
of her daughter’s hopes. And a voice 
an uncertain dependence; 
the nervous throat trouble might at 
any moment end her career. If she 
took this money, she thought bitterly, 
it would not matter if she lost her 
voice. And Murray—would he for- 
give her? Would he _ understand? 
Must she lose him, too? Could she 
bear that? And could she, after all, 
sacrifice her great ambition? Then 
she would live over in imagination all 
that success would mean, coming 
back always to the present unhappiness 
and the balm so near at hand. 

A week passed thus. One day when 
she was singing her voice broke, 
failed utterly; the strain had told. 

“Oh, I must be happy or I can’t 
sing! How can I ever be happy? 
If I leave mother ill and alone by 
deliberate choice and renounce that 
money, I shall be hunted to death by 
my conscience. Oh, why did Uncle 
Hiram tempt me this way?” 

Just then her mother entered the 
room. Annette sprang to bolster her 
up with pillows and make her com- 
fortable, marking her agitation the 
while. She noticed the letter in her 
hand. 

‘Has the mail come, Mamsy dear?” 
she asked 

“Yes, and I’ve had such a shock. 
Your Uncie Hiram has been unfor- 
tunate in his investments, has had to 
sell his farm, and wants to come and 
live with us.” 

“Does he? Let me see.” Annette 
read the letter thoughtfully. Was 
this the way they left her no loophole 
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of escape? Her mother was nearly 
sixty; Uncle Hiram ten years older. 
However much her heart cried out in 
impotence at having her life shaped 
by these two whose lives were almost 
finished, she felt a crushing certainty 
that she must bow her head to the 
yoke. 

At last her mother spoke: 

“If you'd only teach singing here and 
in Hartford, Annette, we all could be 
so happy. Uncle Hiram doesn’t think 
much of your going on the stage. 
Minnie Harper wants to take lessons. 
She has a real sweet voice.” 

Ah! Thank God and Uncle Hiram, 
if the Fates were to cut short her 
career, she need not be a music- 
teacher! ‘‘ We all could be so happy!” 
What did it matter if she were sacri- 
ficed? She loved happiness herself, 
and here were two people who wanted 
it and felt she could give it; people 
who, moreover, felt they had the 
right to demand it at her hands. 
What did it matter, anyhow? She 
could see only one step ahead, and 
she would take that step. 

The next day she wrote to the 
lawyers, accepting their terms. Her 
mother showed such forced surprise at 
the announcement of the bequest 
that Annette’s suspicions were con- 
firmed. Mrs. Delancey’s joy, however, 
was gratifying, and Uncle Hiram’s 
arrival with most of his worldly 
possessions was at least a diversion. 
The old man was lugubrious and 
needed cheering, so Annette’s days 
were cut out for her, brimful of self- 
sacrifice and duty. She no longer had 
the heart to practice her music. In 
fact, she seemed no longer to have a 
heart at all—only some sort of mechan- 
ism which kept her going. 

She had cabled the Director asking 
for release from her contract, assigning 
throat trouble as the reason for her 
request. He had just discovered a 
new soprano in Munich, and the 
contract was canceled. Murray’s re- 
sponse to her announcement was not 
encouraging : 

Amazed and troubled. Returning next 
steamer. 


When he came she met him at the 
door. 

“My dear! my dear!” he cried, 
shocked at the change in her appear 
ance. ‘“‘What has happened?” 

‘“ Let’s go out in the arbor,” she said 
“It’s so much nicer. Mother is having 
her nap again!’ 

In the shadow of the rose vines he 
drew her to him, then held her at arm’s 
length and looked his interrogation. 
Her beauty of outline and feature had 
lost the radiance of color. The spirit 
was dead in this woman. As they sat 
hand in hand, she told him all. He 
stiffened, froze. 

“Ah!” she cried sharply, “don’t 
take it like that! Don’t, dear, don’! 
I need your comfort. It was so hard 
to do what seemed to me the only right 
thing after Uncle Hiram made that 
sacrifice and gave me the money. Did 
you love me, the woman, or only what 
you thought you might make of my 
voice?” 

“IT loved you, Annette.’ 

“ Loved?” she cried. 

“I loved the woman I knew,” he 
went on ruthlessly; “the woman of 
glorious, boundless possibilities, of even 
more glorious beauty. But the woman 
I believed you to be could never have 
committed suicide as you have done. 
Where was your pluck? Your Cousin 
Délice——”” 

“Yes, Délice?”’ she demanded as he 
hesitated. 

“She is in no sense your equal ex- 
cept in her spirit, and there she :nfi- 
nitely surpasses you. She is the 
artist to her finger-tips, and no obstacle 
will hold her back from achievement. 
She’s not good-looking, her voice is 
not extraordinary, she has money to 
burn and doesn’t need to work, but 
her spirit will carry her to the top 
notch, while—oh, for shame! for a 
paltry competence you throw away 
ambition, talents greater than those 
of any other woman I have ever known, 
a magnificent life of infinite possibili- 
ties! It is insanity and murder and 
suicide. And the very worst, to me, 
is that you did not think me worthy of 
your confidence—you did not ask my 
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\ You signed away the 
su had promised to me as if I were 

, mere outsider, and only tell n 
Imly when it is too late for any word 
nine to point out the madness of 


natatint 


lf nistanre 
She had risen and stood before him, 
lin her attitude, all the blood in her 
ly rising to flush her face to un 
ly beauty that he might re 
you have finished,’ she said 
[ need only say that your words have 
i that we do not and never have 
nderstood each other. You entirely 
ul to see that duty to my family 
ntered quite as much into my decision 
; the desire of a competence for 
iyself. I was therefore obliged to 
it all thought of you aside—how 
y your own words now show me 
our ring, my friend!’’ She drew it 
m her finger and placed it on the 
table. Then she smiled at him proud- 
Go, and thank your good fairies 
that no responsibility for my suicide 


rests on you.” 


The following Summer Cousin Délice 

nt to Mrs. Delancey the announce- 

it of her marriage to Murray Ran- 

me after a Winter of phenomenal 

iccess in grand opera. Outwardly 

Annette made no sign, and wrote her 

congratulations to her cousin, from 

that time following the career of Délice 

without a trace of envy. Once she 

remained in New York overnight and 

heard her sing Briinnhilde, but she never 

spoke of this experience to anyone 

The grave of her ambition had been 

dug deep, and each day she piled higher 

the stones of self-effacement and sacri 

fice as she ministered unceasingly to 

the whims of a crotchety, aging uncle 
and invalid mother. 

One Winter, in visiting a poor family, 
she herself caught scarlet fever, and 
that seriously affected her voice. A 
certain beauty she still retained, but 
one cannot resign youth with its love 
and ambition and joys without paying 
the penalty. At thirty-five she looked 
ten years older, a mature woman of 
gentle grace and distinction, but piti- 
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ably faded. Then one day when she 
was shopping in New York a sudden 
jolt as she entered a crowded street-car 
threw her into a man’s arn She 


turned to apologize, and looked into 
the face of Murray Ransome 


All bitterness toward him had left 
her heart long ago 
Why, Murray!” she cried, feeling 
suddenly youthful again 
But the surprise in his ; led 
her to herself. Cousin Dél had 
visited them several times—Murray 


never. It was a moment before he 
recognized her and gripped her hand 

“Annette! You! Why, I didn't 
know you at first!”’ 

‘You've changed a bit 
she retorted, with 
spirit 

He shrugged his sh 

“I suppose so 
going! 

“To the train. 

“Stay over till three o’clock and let 
me take you to luncheon.” 

“T’ll be delighted. Has Délice re- 
turned ?”’ 

‘No, I expect her tomorrow on the 
Katser Wilhelm.” 

When they were seated opposite each 
other at Sherry’s and he had given the 
order, he smiled. 

“Well, how is life, Cousin Annette?” 

“You tell me first, Cousin Murray.”’ 

“It has told on you.”’ 

“Ves, but the other might have been 
worse.” 

He deliberated for a moment, and 
then said 

“This is like meeting beyond the 
grave, isn’t it? Let’s be honest with 
each other. Annette, I declare to you 
that the other would have been in- 
finitely better, infinitely right for you 
and me. All feeling about the matter 
was dead in me long ago. I speak 
from sane, sober conviction. You 
should not haye murdered your career, 
and you should have married me. 
What have you to say to that?”’ 

She had suddenly gone very white. 

“Murray,’’ she answered impul- 
sively, ‘feeling isn’t dead in me. 
That's the difference between us two. 


yourself!”’ 
omething of the old 


yulders 
Where are you 


vw. 
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But I'll tell you the truth since we are 
beyond the grave. I’ve eaten my 
heart out in starvation all these years. 
It is something ghastly fora woman who 
has committed suicide in her youth 
to wander unburied among people of 
flesh and blood! I am old, centuries 
old, but I still have a hungry heart. 
Duty! God in heaven, what a mock- 
ery that word is when one has frozen 
to its call! No one dreams how | feel. 
Probably people speak of my life as 
sweet, and gentle, and unselfish, but to 
me it seems a horrible abortion. Yet 
if I had the same choice to make again 
under the same circumstances, I am 
convinced that I should in no wise 
choose differently.” 

“But if you had the same choice to 
make with the experience you have 
gained?” 

The pent-up rebellion of aborted 
years broke forth in an exceeding bitter 
cry. 

“Today I should choose my careerand 
you, and reconcile the other duties 
as best I could. The young have a 
right to live their lives.” 

“Amen! and we both missed that 
right.” 

“You, Murray?” 

“Yes, I! I had my chance to make 
you see the right, to weary you till 
you did. But with the blind, hurt 
egotism of a selfish cad, I threw away 
my great opportunity to save you and 
myself. It was not wholly my fault 
in a way I cannot explain. I believed 
something of you I had no business to 
believe. Call it the misfortune of my 
obtuseness, but when I lost that oppor- 
tunity I lost my right to my life.”’ 

“You—you are not happy with 
Délice?”’ 

The bitterness was his now. Man- 
like, he showed it by a laugh. 

‘“*Damnably unhappy, since we speak 
beyond the grave. You have never 
married a rich woman—this particular 
rich woman. Let us not talk about it 
or I shall be a cad again. I deserve 
everything that has come to me.” 

The tears stood in her eyes. 

‘‘Iam sorry!” she said. Then, after 
a moment, quietly, as if all feeling were 
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dead in heralso: “It is very bitter that 
when one makes a disastrous choice 
the consequences do not stop with one’s 
self. lam very sorry, my friend.” 

He rose to the moment. 

“After all, why should we blame 
ourselves? It seems to be a law of 
life, this befuddlement, doesn’t it? 
And neither is in extremis. I have 
ceased to feel or tocare greatly. My 
life is tolerable enough. You——”’ 

“I died still-born,”’ she interrupted 
fiercely, “and so escaped living at all! 
It’s sorry comfort, Murray. At least, 
though, I’m glad we’ve met beyond 
the grave. Some way it’s a comfort to 
know—to know I’ve not borne every- 
thing alone.” 

He looked in her eyes gravely, then 
repeated 

“You have not borne everything 
alone.”’ 

For the rest they talked of indiffer- 
ent matters. Only when they parted 
at the train he said, smiling: 

“Thank you for today, Annette. 
I feel less lonely now.” 

“And I,” she answered, ‘‘am glad 
you—feel less lonely.”’ 


Two days later Délice dropped in 
upon Annette at the hour when Mur- 
ray had been wont to arrive. She 
radiated prosperity, and art and mo- 
diste had combined to atone for the 
deficiencies of nature. She greeted 
Annette coldly, asking: 

‘Where is Aunt Anna?” 

‘Just having her forty winks. Shall 
I call her?”’ 

“No, don’t. I wanted to be sure 
she wouldn’t interrupt. I came to see 
you. I want to know exactly what 
has been going on between you and 
Murray while I was abroad.” 

“Why, Délice! what do you mean? 
I met Murray by chance on Saturday in 
a street-car for the first time in ten 
years.” 

“So he said 
telling the truth?” 

Annette laughed 
too absurd. 

“Look at me, Délice,” she cried, 
‘a faded, wrinkled old maid! Then 
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look at yourself in that glass over there 
and I think that is all the answer you 
need. You don’t mean you are jealous 
of a worn-out husk like me?”’ 

There was an evil light in Délice’s 


“Oh, I know what I am talking 
ibout,” she said. ‘“‘Murray was al- 
vays difficult enough anyway. Now 
ou’ve renewed your acquaintance 
vith him he will be unbearable. Half 
in-hour after I got into the house yes 
terday he flounced out of it, and | 
iven't seen him since. Has he been 
ere?’’ she fiercely demanded. 

‘No, of course not!”’ replied Annette 

idly. ‘“‘I assure you, Délice, it was 
only a chance meeting, and we may 
never see each other again in the world. 
You are absurd to be jealous.” 

The evil light grew more lowering. 

“T know it!’ Délice cried. “I am 
mad to be jealous of you. Murray de- 
spises you in his heart for a poor crea- 
ture who gave up a great career to live 
on the bounty of his wife. Murray 
has no use for such as you. Let him 
alone!” 

‘““My God!” Annette sprang to her 
feet and towered above the other 
woman. ‘Délice, what in heaven’s 
name do you mean?” 

“Oh, you hypocrite! Do you pre- 
tend you haven't known all these years 
who gave you that bribe? Who else 
had the money to throw away on you? 
Who else had any reason for wishing 
you shrouded in obscurity? You sold 
yourself and I bought you. You took 
the bribe and kept still about it. 
Aunt Anna wrote to ask me to use my 
influence with the Director and Mur- 
ray. I did better than that. I know 
she has never kept the secret from 
you.” 

“You gave me that money?” 

“Of course I did. You know it per- 
ctly well.”’ 

“And my mother knew?”’ 

“Of course.” 

“And Murray?” 

“Yes, I told him. You can imagine 
he hasn’t thought much of you since.” 

“Oh, my Ged!” Annette stood star- 
ing at Délice. Then she laughed 
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shrilly as one who has lost his reason. 
“‘And I never knew I had a viper for a 
cousin!”’ 

“Annette, behave yourself! 
mean to say you didn’t know?” 

“No, I didn’t. I thought you were 
a woman.” 

““Oh, come to yourself! You didn’t 
know I gave you that money?”’ 

“Since you know me so little as to 
ask, before God I did not.” 

“Who did you think did it?” 

“Uncle Hiram.” 

“Oh, I see. Because he hated your 
going on the stage. Well, he didn’t; 
I didit. I hated you for your beauty, 
for your voice, because Murray Ran- 
some loved you as I loved my art and 
him. I did my work and did it ef- 
fectually, it seems.” 

She rose and buttoned her jacket. 
“I’m going now. You are a poor 
creature, Annette. I don’t think I 
shall feel jealous of you any longer. 
I’m glad I came to see you. The 
money will go on just the same for ten 
years more.” 

She started toward the door, but 
Annette stood in her path. The tiger 
which lies in every woman born to be a 
mother broke loose, and Délice quailed 
before its onrush. 

“A poor creature, am I, Cousin 
Délice? Yes, I have been that, and 
the blood is on your head. But why? 
Because I believed in human nature! 
Because I believed in duty, and honor, 
and family ties, and gratitude, and 
generosity, and sacrifice, and helpful- 
ness—things you, too, as a child were 
taught to hold sacred. Because I 
couldn’t feel it right to trample on 
other lives that.I might have the glo- 
rious career even then in my grasp. 
For whether you believe it or not, your 
money meant to me rather the com- 
fort and peace of two old people than 
my comfort and peace. I haven't had 
those. I've felt that I lost all that 
makes life. Except yourself, I’ve been 
the biggest sufferer for my mistake. 
Yes, except yourself! I am a poor 
creature, but at least I’ve lined up on 
the side of those who try to help and 
not hinder, to give happiness and not 
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destroy, perhaps who even leave life 
a little better than they found it. 
My God! there are worlds between my 
poverty and yours—the abyss which 
separates poor, mistaken, groping 
human nature with one hand stretched 
out to the skies, from devils and their 
machinations. You bought my beauty 
and my voice and my youth and my 
1appiness with your blood money, and 
you would have bought my soul, 
but some kind fate sent you here with 
your malignant taunts today. I’ve 
been a slave, but you have set me free: 
I’ve been rebellious, I’ve been starved, 
I’ve been strangled; I’ve done my duty, 


it’s what one does. I’ve got a flash 
of light like those that come to people 
when they die. You have tried to 
hurt another’s life, Délice, and you’ve 
lost your own—you've thrown it to 
the dogs! I didn’t know it, but I’ve 
lived mine. I’ve lived it very badly, 
but I’ve lived it, and, please God, I'll 
live it now with all my heart and soul! 
No more blood money for me, Cousin 
Délice! I am sorry for you. You're 
the real poor creature. You have 
made me very rich today, and—oh, the 
pity of it—you do not dream how poor 
vou are! Go!” 

And Délice passed out of the door 
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loathing it all the while, but now I in defiant scorn, not comprehend- 
know it isn’t what one feels that counts ing. 
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THE SUPREME HOUR 


By Elsa Barker 


Ww comes the supreme hour for me to die, 
/ When, justified of life, 1 turn at last 

To question the pale secret of the past 
And to be one with it, O Love, that I 
May have thy clinging lips to fortify 

My spirit for the journey! I would cast 

My soul upon thy kiss as on some vast 
And shoreless ocean refluent with the sky. 


Oh, may this dual intimate ecstasy 
Be as my bark to venture the unknown! 
Then to whatever region I am blown 

By the death wings of evening, I shall be 
Borne upon rapture—nevermore alone— 

Though incorporeal, still one with thee. 
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THE MUSIC OF LIFE 


By Bliss Carman 


BRILLIANT woman once said 

\ to me, “Life without abandon 
_ to me is a dance without music.” 
And I knew instantly what she meant, 
with that delight one always feels in 
the perception of a fresh statement of 
truth. It was a poet’s phrase, and as 
all good poetry will, it illumined the 
mind at once with a radiant conviction, 
and left itself in the memory as a per- 
petual word of wisdom. Every day, 
everywhere, I am constantly having it 
borne in upon me how true the saying 
is; and as I hear of the incidents in the 
lives of my friends, or of their friends, 
and as I watch the expression of men 
and women going by me in the street 
or gathered in public places, light- 
hearted with elation or depressed with 
complaining, I find myself repeating, 
not without something of the re- 
signed detachment of the philosopher, 
“Life without abandon is a dance 
without music.” 

It is so easy to distinguish where 
music has gone out of a life, and where 
it still lingers with its enrapturing 
possession of the personality. Here 
go by the dejected mien, the dispirited 
walk, the drooping shoulders and 
slovenly gait, the eyes bent upon the 
ground, the head bowed in hope- 
lessness; these are they who for one 
cause or another have lost the first 
fine abandon which is the natural 
heritage of every mortal born into a 
beautiful world; they have ceased to 
make magic music in their personalities ; 
and while they still go through the 
motions of living, they are scarcely 
more than automata moving to a joy- 
less mechanical rhythm, creatures of 
routine, puppets dancing without a 


tune. Pity them, for they are the 
unfortunates of the great army of 
triumphant humanity—not only the 
deserters and stragglers from the 
ranks, but the weak, the ignorant, 
the ill-advised, the wayward, who 
have somehow strayed beyond the 
sound of the fifes and drums and go 
blundering on out»of step and forlorn, 
perhaps wilfully searching for freedom, 
perhaps only vainly looking for rest, 
and never guessing that all their way- 
faring must be bound in misery unless 
they can recover the trail of that high 
inspiriting music they have lost, and 
which somewhere far in the van is 
still calling them to enthusiastic alle- 
giance, still marking an irresistible beat 
for their feet to follow. 

If there are many in whom the 
music of life is hushed or jangled there 
are more in whom it is resonant and 
alluring still. For among the multi- 
tude of the silenced, tuneless. person- 
alities, pace for pace with the de- 
jected and disheartened, moves the 
splendid company of confident men 
and spirited women, those who walk 
with springing step and lifted chest, 
with dancing eyes and traces of rap- 
ture in their bearing. They may not 
be radiant with happiness, they may 
even be sorely touched by natural sor- 
row, but in either case they carry them- 
selves with a freedom and intensity, 
with an alertness and vibrancy, that 
bespeak the undefeated soul and the 
mind still free from the blight of disil- 
lusion and discord. One sees at a 
glance that they have not surrendered 
to misfortune, nor been tainted by any 
inward corruption of fear or despair or 
ruthless cruelty, and if black pessimism 
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has ever whispered in their ears, it 
has not been able to mark them for its 
own. For them the bands are still 
playing enlivening airs, as the human 
pageant files along in its tatter- 
demalion celebration of living. Whether 
they be going afoot or on horseback, 
in velvet or in rags, matters little to 
them. The one great fact is, that 
they are filled with the music of life; 
never having allowed themselves to 
become unstrung; their resonant per- 
sonalities are still played upon by the 
ravishing harmonies of beneficent, joy- 
ous being. 

The music of life is everywhere, and 
those who have apprehended its pres- 
ence in themselves and in others are 
in possession of an invaluable knowl- 
edge. It must always seem to them 
of the first importance to maintain 
their power of abandon, of rapture, 
of exuberance, at all hazards, let their 
actual fortune be what it may. They 
will make any sacrifice, forego any 
material advantage, disrupt any bond- 
age, to save their natural respon- 
siveness— their zest, their sponta- 
neity, their faculty of individually re- 
echoing to the concord of existence. 
To be out of tune with themselves and 
incapable of sharing in the mighty 
music of human life, whether that 
music be glad or sad, sorry or trium- 
phant, must appear to them as the 
greatest of human misfortunes, for 
they will truly apprehend such injury 
as a fatal beginning of death. 

Abandon in life—vivacity, anima- 
tion, ardor—is like music in that it 
gives and demands enlarged scope and 
freedom for action, and introduces us 
into an ideal world, where the will may 
find free play without harm, where 
“nothing beautiful is extravagant, 
nothing delightful unworthy.” Those 
who walk the world in a cloak of un- 
surrendered rapture, however worn 
and threadbare their actual garments 
may be, are in possession of ampler 
opportunities and enjoy purer and 
more generous rewards than any 
grudging, unjoyous labor can com- 
mand. They always have hope and 
faith and charity, because by some 


means they always keep attuned to 
unpolluted life, to nature, to the 
world, to society, to truth and beauty, 
and never permit themselves to be 
severed from the great choral unison 
of fellow-beings, nor cease from 
bearing part in the divine vibrancy 
of existence. They may have griefs 
in plenty and adversities without end, 
but they will not live in toneless de- 
spair—they will not become passive 
automata ruled by rote. Dance they 
must, and they refuse to dance without 
music. 

This metaphor of the musicalness 
of life is applicable to many things. 
The music of wealth is the freedom it 
gives us, the power of realizing our 
generous impulses immediately and 
without hindrance, as in an ideal 
world. The music of night is its 
space and mystery and the liberation 
it offers the spirit from the unimagina- 
tive limitations of the day. They miss 
its music who do not yield to that 
fascination of vast, majestic leisure 
and solemnity, as those miss the 
music of wealth who carry on their 
affairs, on whatever scale, in a spirit of 
penurious, fretful timidity, without 
ever hearing the melody of spontane- 
ous generosity and the greater har- 
mony which would arise from making 
the utmost use of their resources. 
The music of a great festival like 
Christmas is the spirit of love and 
kindliness which it celebrates. We 
miss that music altogether if we allow 
ourselves to make a burden of the day 
through petty selfishness or pride or 
greed ; if we are unwilling to take pains 
for the enjoyment of others; if we let 
ourselves grow disgusted from a few 
hours’ shopping, if we fear to give 
the little that we can afford joyously, 
or if we demand material enrichment. 
Great and worthy music is not pro- 
duced without care and thought, nor 
sustained without effort. 

The music of life is written in the 
key of the ideal, in the time of the 
possible, and with the cadences of 
personality. To be without ideals is 
to be incapable of appreciating or 
reproducing this magic music. Its 
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very source is ideality, its whole aim is 
to make real the encouragement of im- 
aginary perfection, and to bring happi- 
ness actuclly to pass. Its rhythm, 
however, must not be impossible of 
performance; for ideals which are in- 
capable of any practical realization 
are hardly ideals properly, but only 
fancies and phantasmagoria of the 
fertile mind. Moreover, it is only 
when the music of life shows a per- 
sonal cadence, only when it is modified 
by this or that personality, that it has 
individual interest and significance. 
Personal cadence is what transforms 
the music of life into recognizable 
melody. Abandon in life finds its 
most opportune and appropriate field 
in the middle realm of the spirit, mid- 
way between high-pitched thought and 
low-tensioned physicality. True, it has 
its affinities, its roots and blossoms, 
in both these regions; it could not be 
born without taking thought of some 
object for an ardor and enthusiasm 
to attach to, and it could not be main- 
tained without some pleasurable reali- 
zation; but its service belongs chiefly 
to the emotional world. As the human 
voice shows its rarest beauty in the 
middle register, so the music we make 
of our lives shows its loveliest qualities 
when it is modulated to the compass 
and solace of the soul, between the 
extremes of ultimate thought and 
crude sensation. It can afford to 
make sparing use both of the deepest 
bass notes of the senses and the keen, 
thin treble of mentality. In the gen- 
erous middle octaves where the chords 
of the heart are strung it finds its 
most congenial and potential range, 
and while daring to sound all notes 
throughout the gamut of being, uses 
most successfully and frequently those 
that are most sympathetic to human 
weal and woe. 

This does not mean, however, that 
any melody can ever be made in the 
music of life without the command of 
the whole keyboard. The low, strong 
notes, when needed, are indispensable 
to give force and body; the fine, high 
notes to give clarity, definition and 
finesse. It is hardly possible to feel 
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the abandon of life without giving it 
some expression in voice or gesture, 
in speech or conduct, and without 
being influenced by it in imagination 
and thought. It is vital to the very 
essence of abandon that it should be 
shared by the whole personality with- 
out restriction. A strange sort of 
abandon that would be which stopped 
short with the impulse and never 
found vent in actual expression, nor 
ever had any effect on our ideas! 
Persons may accentuate one tone or 
another in human relationships—they 
may chiefly exchange thought or offer 
sympathy—but not magnetically or 
musically until the whole personality is 
harmoniously represented in the inter- 
course. You may form an acquaint- 
ance with an unknown person in a 
distant place by correspondence, but 
there can be no true fellowship or 
friendship until you meet him eye to 
eye and hand to hand. The primitive, 
wholesome instinct of the wolf within 
us must be satisfied, as well as the more 
tenuous requirements of spirit and in- 
telligence, for in its sphere it is quite as 
fastidious and trustworthy as they. 

Thus it is that men drink together to 
bind a bargain, or shake hands upon a 
transaction. The discussion of the 
subject and the final agreement to 
which it leads are mere processes of 
understanding, where personal bias 
need play no part. But after the 
terms have been settled, and if the men 
feel a liking for each other, they in- 
stinctively turn to some natural phys- 
ical expression of their unanimity and 
sympathy; there is a relaxation of in- 
sistence; the senses begin to beg for 
their part in the compact; then the 
glasses are filled and, “ Here’s luck to 
the venture!’’ They find gladness in 
that abandon and become participants 
in the music to which the world goes 
round. 

So, too, in affairs of the heart, as our 
grandsires called them, there is no as- 
surance of a happy concord short of the 
ultimate test; and many a marriage 
has proved a pitiable disaster because 
the consenting mind and spirit led the 
senses blindfold into a relation from 
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which they revolted without com- 
promise. There is no foretelling the 
preference of instinct, and in these 
sacred matters to do violence to in- 
stinct because of any supposed obliga- 
tion to duty or advantage or self-in- 
terest is an abhorrent wrong punish- 
able by death—sometimes death of the 
body, sometimes death cf the soul. 
How often, too—perhaps how much 
more often—the opposite calamity oc- 
curs, when the too eager and willing 
senses find themselves responding to a 
seemingly kindred individual, only to 
discover when too late that there could 
be no harmony of feeling or under- 
standing. Nature has arranged that 
the body shall know its own kith and 
kin, as the mind and soul know theirs, 
without heed to advisability or un- 
selfishness; with an instinct that is un- 
compromising and unequivocating. It 
is this possibility of divergence between 
sense and spirit that works such havoc 
in our destinies, unless we learn at least 
to try to introduce some rational unison 
among our correlated but only half- 
reconciled powers through their appro- 
priate education. 

When some measure of this recon- 
ciliation has taken place, however, in 
any personality how capable of delight- 
ful melody it becomes—how responsive 
to an innocent and happy abandon! 
Then, indeed, is the fine music of life 
made possible. Then, indeed, may 
that thrice fortunate individual give 
thanks to the gods, for the music- 
makers in life are superior to circum- 
stance. Possessed of so lovable a 
talent, so indestructible an asset, they 
are everywhere welcome for a charm 
that is never outworn. Whether they 
be wise or foolish, calamity cannot em- 
bitter them nor age render them un- 
lovely. Having once become thus at- 
tunable, life plays upon them with all 
its infinitely variable phases, only to 
produce new measures of a universal 
harmony. And through their power of 
music-making, their capacity of trans- 
muting every experience into some in- 
telligible theme, either of gladness or 
sorrow, they escape the monotony, the 
tedious insignificance of those who are 


discordant ormute. A nature in which 
such an adjustment has taken place 
may become as tuneful as an old violin; 
it can only mellow with years; so that 
to the end of life its ever enriching tem- 
peramental tone gives forth, to wise 
and gentle evocation, strains of rarest 
music. 

When two such personalities meet 


‘and find themselves in harmony in all 


the realms of being—unanimous, con- 
genial and at one in the delicate 
register of sense—so that their individ- 
ual melodies may blend and mingle 
with perfect freedom and without dis- 
parity or discordance, the greater eter- 
nal music of life begins to be heard in 
all its purity and bewitchment. There 
can then be no jarring nor disagree- 
ment in those two fortunate ones, no 
fatal blighting conflict between spirit 
and sense in either life, to tear it 
asunder as so many lives are torn—no 
stirring of the blood while the heart is 
cold, no leaping of the emotional soul 
while the pulses still sleep, and neither 
infatuation nor rapture without the 
glad appreciative assent of the vigilant 
yet amenable mind. If love is the only 
source of abandon, the primal note in 
every melodious personality, it is also 
surely abundant sanction and sufficient 
fulfillment of the soul’s dearest rhap- 
sodies. 

It is easy to recall in human history 
memorable names of characters who 
were verily permeated with the music 
of life. That, for a modern imstance, 
was Stevenson’s rare distinction. 
There was the frailest of mortals, in no 
way exceptionally favored by worldly 
circumstance, an invalid all his days, 
yet absolutely refusing to live without 
abandon. In spite of sickness or hard 
fortune, he would not dance without an 
accompaniment, and made music every 
hour he was alive. There are myriads 
like him unknown to fame, cheery, 
brave, diligent souls, who will not suc- 
cumb to dreariness, weariness, skepti- 
cism nor despair. It may only be 
your Chinese laundryman, the porter 
who makes up your berth, the boy who 
runs your elevator, or the first cabby 
you pick up at the curb, who has the 
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magic gift of tuneful joyousness that, 
unreasonable as it may seem, will never- 
theless make him a more desirable ac- 
quaintance for the hour than lugubrious 
brokers or unctuous divines. And con- 
sider, in comparison—if reports be 
true, poor gentleman!—such an inhar- 
monious character as Carlyle’s. Itisa 
pity that so sturdy a soul should be- 
come a byword for crabbed unhappi- 
ness, but he comes to mind as an ex- 
ample of the type which is never happy, 
never makes music ia life. His phys- 
ical frailties were too great for him to 
overcome. A constant strife between 
body and soul, fretted by dyspepsia 
and railing against fate, make sad per- 
sonal discord. He was among those 
who, for all their strength, have a 
mighty handicap to contend against in 
theirown lack of harmony. The world 
is full of them, jangling dissonant souls, 
corroded by peevish discouragement, 
incapable of evolving any concord in 
their own beings and unable to produce 
any resonant joyousness to sweeten 
their noise or gladden their silence or in 
any way heighten the pleasure of their 
fellows. For them no task is easy, no 
matter how great their genius. Though 
they were emperors or prelates, they 
would still be merely slaves and drudges 
of the world, full of biliousness and re- 
sentment, feeling the very gift of ex- 
istence to be a bane. 
Abandon means fervor, ecstasy; en- 
hantment of the mind, fascination of 
the will, enravishment of the senses— 
the brimming over of vitality, exuber- 
ance of spirit, the charming play of 
intelligence. It constitutes the good 
measure of life needed for great growth 
that is the mainspring of progress, in 
science, in religion and in art. With- 
out some overabundance of impulsive 
ardor we should only stand still, having 
barely enough energy to carry us 
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through from day to day, from birth to 
death. And yet the quality of aban- 
don I am thinking of is not an attribute 
only of youth or of an excess of physical 
vigor. You may see many old persons 
who continually make music in their 
beings as they sit by the fire all day 
long with their readings or their dreams. 
It is not that they have never known 
sorrow; they may have borne many 
grievous burdens; but the central 
spirit within them has never been in- 
fected with the sullen discontent which 
makes happiness forever impossible. 
Whatever evil destiny may have be- 
fallen them they have confronted with 
fortitude, never acknowledging the 
supremacy of hatred or harm, temper- 
ing instead of mutilating the fiber of 
their being, and so remaining always 
resonant with goodness and gaiety and 
a courage of endurance that no frailty 
can destroy. They have never ceased, 
and need never cease, from the ever 
welcome music-making of life, though 
many of their younger neighbors, 
perhaps more fortunate than they, 
with far less cause for the lassitude of 
despondency, may be coddling their 
moping souls in unbeautiful taciturnity 
and resentment. 

Possibly these unfortunates never 
felt what abandon means, nor ever 
heard the entrancing music of life call- 
ing to them throughout the world. 
But as I see such folk living in desolate 
loneliness, dwelling, as it were, in the 
silent halls of gloomy imagination, un- 
lovely and unloving, harboring to the 
last their grudge against the world, and 
as I contrast their defeat with the 
happy triumph of those sunny disposi- 
tions who never refrain from sweet- 
voiced fervency of enthusiasm even in 
age, I shake my head, repeating to my- 
self, “Life without abandon is a dance 
without music.” 
















IN ANNABEL’S AUTO 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


UT and afar in her brand-new car 
() My Annabel took me riding, 
With “choo” and “whirr”’ and a buoyant jar 
Rapidly onward gliding. 
In the soft, snug seat by my own, own sweet 
I ventured—oh, fuddled dreamer: 
“Dear girl—”’ Said she: “‘ We’re going to meet 
The Richardsons’ big black steamer!” 
We passed it by, and I said: “ Dear, I 
Would tell you a message tender.”’ 
She oped her lips with a joyous cry 
As we grazed a street-car’s fender. 
She murmured, “‘Yes?’’ I resumed, “ You guess—” 
Heart-torn, I was now heart-torner, 
My message left but a futile mess 
By her, ‘Watch how we round the corner!” 


We swayed, we swung, I regained my tongue, 
And I whispered, ‘‘ Dearest, dearie, 

Hark to a song, tho’ ofttimes sung. 
Of longing, athirst, I’m weary.” 

She seemed to hark, as my eye could mark— 
For more did my pleading whet her? 

No, no! She cried: “There’s a faulty spark— 

Or else it’s the carburetor!” 



























We “choo-ed” and “‘ whirred,”’ till again the word 
I sought; I had won it—nearly, 

And faint-heart he who is aught deterred 
By an interruption, merely. 

“I asked,” I said, as we smoothly sped— 
But I ‘‘asked”’ all unavailing. 

She interposed: ‘Do you know it, Ned! 

Tis the gasoline that’s failing!”’ 
























My message sweet can I ne’er complete? 
Must it end in a feeble mutter? 








Is there ne’er a lane nor a quiet street 
; Where I soulful speech may utter? 
} Must it be my fate that I always wait— 





Oh, horrible, horrible thought, oh! 
Are love and its language out of date 
In Annabel’s brand-new auto? 
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By Michael Storm 


N one side acres of buttercups 
() isling, in a golden drowsiness, 
_ soft-moving kine. On the 
other the Channel, with its gray-blue 
waters and crisp scent of Western 
winds. And in between a few scat- 
tered thatches, the glint of pebble walls 
and the dwarfed tower of a church, 
brooding in a shimmer of ivy-leaves. 

Garth Repton had sought the place 
for a week’s holiday, believing that he 
would have the unadorned beach to 
himself; for the spot was far from the 
stench of patchouli, the blare of brass 
bands, the giddy irresponsibility of 
vernal exuberance, that all go to make 
a holiday resort dear to the heart of the 
sritish tripper. 

He rose early the first morning, and 
in the blessed assurance of isolation 
and a keen blue dawn-light he sought 
the beach in his pajamas. He was 
astonished and somewhat annoyed to 
see a tent flaunting its red and white 
stripes above the shingle and further 
on, sporting in the rose-flecked waters, 
a woman. For a time he loitered 
about, oppressed by that awkward 
shyness which characterizes—may one 
say “‘nomenclates’’?—the modesty of 
most Englishmen. Then the subtle 
voices of the water lured him, and 
seeking the shelter of a groin he stole 
guiltily, head first, into the waves. 

His antics appealed to the woman, 
who, a year previously, had fled, 
abashed, from the aquatic costumes 
and coquetries of Trouville. The gau- 
cherie of his mute reverence filled her 
with a calm respect, which prompted 
her, later in the day, to a courteous 
offer of her tent—the only one the vil- 
lage held—‘‘if he would be good enough 


to arrange the hours he cared to 
bathe.”” The acquaintance ripened, 
as was inevitable, seeing that the 
month was June, that their gardens 
met in a low fence, that the breathless 
evening hours, enveloped in the burden 
of purple shadows and stars faintly 
gleaming through white vestments of 
mist, were instinct with a mute urgency 
of finding voice. 

The woman had that calm, inscru- 
table marble beauty of face and form 
that recalled to the man tales of the 
old Northern Sagas. The ivory pallor 
of her face was lifted into an intense 
expression of spiritual vitality by the 
bronze-red shimmer of her hair that 
waved, in close silken ripples, over the 
temples and ears, and was gathered 
up again, like a crown of red-gold, on 
her head. Her great luminous gray 
eyes were instinct with the spirit of 
reminiscence, ever seeming to be on the 
verge of melting to some consenting 
dream. Beyond learning that her 
name was Edith Graham, the man 
knew nothing of her, nor, as she of- 
fered nothing further, did he seek to 
incur the suspicion of inquisitiveness. 
To him, indeed, she became, almost 
from the first, the incarnation of all 
his life had hitherto missed and craved 
for. A barrister, struggling, with the 
aid of a fair income, to achieve fame, 
he was constitutionally of a somewhat 
sour reserve and resentful self-con- 
sciousness. The ethos had won him 
few friends, and its demonstration had 
speedily estranged such as had been 
attracted to him. Without home or 
family, he had grown, like his own 
furniture, into the fixed gloom of a 
particular corner, amid the moldi- 
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ness and melancholy of his chambers. 
Contact with this creature of sculp- 
turescue beauty and tranquil recep- 
tivity tortured his nature to a painful 
travail of obscure hope, whose growing 
strenuousness fiercely wrought against 
the crust of his habitual reticence. 

The woman, floating dreamily, plac- 
idly, in her own world of thought, 
hardly heeded the unfolding evidence 
of his infatuation. While his nature 
was expanding beneath the subtle 
influences of her presence, she regarded 
him with the same grave unconscious 
tenderness that she had bestowed on 
the first awkwardness of his acquaint- 
ance with her. To her he was as 
one of the brown cattle that browsed, 
knee-deep and motionless, amid the 
golden sea of buttercups—a creature 
that the sun shone upon, an object on 
which her gaze might rest in dreamy, 
half-tender sympathy, because she dis- 
covered that he in no way intruded on 
the undisturbed content that lapped 
her mood. 

One night as the stars flushed rosily 
through a mist of amber, the two sat 
together on a bench looking down at 
the shimmer and wash of the tide, as 
the purple ripples lunged and broke, 
and, to a rush of tinkling music, 
cradled the white pebbles through a 
fringe of glistening moonbeams. 

The woman’s face grew against the 
light, half-poised, half-drooping, as 
pale, as exquisitely still, as an Easter 
lily. Her whole being pulsed to the 
burden of the hour, its mystery of 
silence, its melodious assertion of love, 
of brooding passion whose yearning 
was unvoiceable. She hardly noticed 
the trembling of the man’s tones as 
he began to speak. It seemed so 
natural that he should speak of love, 
and tell in tones so tremulous with 
truth a tale of passion and devotion. 
She let him speak on, vaguely drifting 
along the tide of his words, unswayed 
by any sense of their import, listening 
only to the gentle chiming they stirred 
among the harmonious vistas of her 
dreaming. It was only when she be- 
came aware that he had possessed 
himself of her hand, that his lips were 





‘never be. And when he 
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trembling against it, that his eyes, 
alight with a half-fearing wonder, were 
shining into hers, that she shrank back 
a little, with a long, faint sigh, slowly 
drawing her hand from his clasp. Her 
voice was very tender as she told him 
that his hopes were vain, that it could 
pleaded 
desperately, in tones vibrating to a 
note of fear, of wonder, of reproach, 
his passion seemed to her so piteous in 
its futile beauty of hope that her eyes 
suddenly saw him through a mist of 
tears, and in the glamour of a mo- 
ment’s sentiment she only weakly 
resisted him as he took her in his arms 
and kissed her, and swore that he 
would take no denial. 

But when the man rose, exultant, 
the next day the dawn was struggling 
grayly through a drift of fine rain, and 
he waited in vain for her appearance. 
It was not till near midday that he 
learned, from the one village cab- 
owner, that she had gone up to town 
by the first train. He realized, with a 
shock, that he did not know her ad- 
dress. But hope made light of such 
an obstacle, and he followed by the 
next train. For two days he searched, 
wearying himself with futile queries. 
The third, as he opened his Times, his 
gaze was riveted, stupidly, on the 
words, “At St. Mark’s, Battersea 

Elias ; . to Edith 
‘ Graham of Chisle- 
hurst.”’ 

For an hour he sat blankly staring 
at the wall, seeing only the shimmer 
of a haze of heat, which hung, like a 
bridge, linking a gray, leaden sea to a 
dull, yellow ocean of flaring butter- 
cups—conscious only of one idea, that 
he had been the fool of a seaside hour, 
a play of shadow to lend consistency 
to the erotic drowsiness of a woman’s 
dreamy awakening to the claims of 
another. 

The soreness of the affront to his 
self-esteem urged him from the dull 
apathy of despair into a sullen resolve 
to woo oblivion. He attached himself 
to a wastrel of the clubs, a gentlemanly 
rook, penniless but ever convivially 
inclined, and moved by a subconscious 
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otion of keeping his name decent he 
booked passages for South Africa, 


the land, par excellence, of unburied 


shades. 


I] 


Evias Barton drew up his horse 
with a jerk. He had used his last 
match, and away on the veldt, to his 
right, was the glimmer of a fire. He 
off-saddled, and leaving his horse knee- 
haltered, walked in the direction of 
the light. When near it he suddenly 
stopped, arrested by the slight move- 
ment, beyond the glow, of a form 
which he had not before observed. 

The form extended into the gro- 
tesque shape of a man, looming, blurred 
and indistinct, through a cloud of fine 
smoke. Approaching closer, Barton 
thought that the other looked about 
the most disreputable, drink-sodden 
wreck of humanity one could have 
picked from a hundred stores between 
East London and the Kei—though on 
that wan ocean, strange enough, are 
the derelicts one may pass in a day. 

The man was cooking a bit of 
damper, in a dung-fire, squatting 
Kaffhir-fashion, some seventy yards 
off the track, as desolate an object as 
could be imagined. Beyond giving 
him a dull glare, he took no notice of 
Elias Barton’s salutation, keeping his 
face fixed in his hands and moodily 
staring into the glowing embers before 
him 

His hair and beard were long and 
flecked heavily with gray. Probably 
he had once been good-looking, but his 
face now was heavy and bloated with 
that puffiness about the cheeks and 
eyes which told the tale of Africa’s 
curse. He was powerfully made, being 
over six feet in height, and broad and 
burly in proportion. An old khaki 
shooting-jacket hung frayed and belt- 
less about his back, his flannel shirt, 
open at the front, revealed a chest 
brawny, hairy and sunburnt to the 
polish of mahogany. His head was 
well shaped, his eyes set and gray, his 
nose thin at the bridge and widening 
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at the nostrils—a face indicative of 
strong passions, of emotions fretting 
on a worn curb. 

Something of the spirit of his 
moodiness fell on Elias Barton, who 
stood vacantly eying him, wondering, 
in a curiously intent way, what manner 
of history, what pitiless destiny, had 
brought one so formed to such a 
wretched plight. The magnetic in- 
sistence of Barton’s scrutiny at last 
irritated its object, who turned with 
fierce swiftness and snarled: 

“What the hell do you want?” 

As a rule, even Dutchmen, unless 
one be on foot, will try to be civil toa 
chance fellow-voyager on the veldt. 
Yet Elias was hardly conscious of 
surprise. He was a prey to a vague, 
yet keen feeling of interest, an in- 
choate intuition, a fret of incoherent 
forces, attracting and again repelling, 
through the undertow of which he felt 
half-defiantly impelled to invite the 
invasion of his destiny by that of the 
person in front of him. 

“T have no fire,” he said. ‘May I 
use yours?”’ 

He overlooked the gruffness of the 
other’s assent, and selecting a charred 
ember, lighted his pipe. Then, throw- 
ing himself on the veldt, he lay back, 
drew his hat over his eyes and looked 
out into the west. 

The sun had gone down in a great 
sea of red foam that seemed to burst 
and scatter its coral-colored spray far 
over the amber fields of the sky, dap- 
pling the faint green of the mid- 
heaven as with a shower of falling 
peach-blossoms. Away to the east 
the veldt sloped suddenly, revealing the 
river winding its silver way through 
miles and countless miles of silent 
valley-land, which lay swathed in 
pearl-like mist, very restful, yet some- 
what melancholy, too. That way the 
sky was dark, for in those climes the 
somber eyes of night blink with heavy 
lashes over the death-glows of the 
sun. Only in the west, the evening 
lights grew deeper and more slumber- 
ous, the flush creeping down from the 
mid-heaven to pause in breathless 
calm above the brooding fires on the 




































































horizon. Here and there a star 
gleamed through the lambent paling 
of opalescent lakes, till little by little 
the light folded, like a sleepy flower, 
into a soft purple sheath of cloud, and 
night reigned over the shrinking 
reaches of the veldt. 

Elias Barton, looking from the scene 
to the man, was startled by the sneer 
ing bitterness in his expression. 

‘“What’s up, man?”’ he said, bring- 
ing his hand down in a friendly smite. 
The man shot a glance, half-resentful, 
at him. For a moment he seemed 
about to speak, but he shut his lips 
with a snap, and turned away, to turn 
again and ask abruptly, “Have you 
any 'baccy?”’ 

The farmer passed a fistful out of his 
jacket-pocket—the veldt pouch. The 
man transferred it, without remark, 
loaded his pipe, and kicked the fire into 
a blaze. He lay on his back, silently 
puffing out great clouds of smoke, and 
apparently disinclined to converse. 

“Horse panned out?’’ chanced Elias 
Barton. 

“I’m _ foot-slogging, looking for 
work!” The tone of the reply was 
bitter, and the laugh accompanying it 
harsh, as the man added shortly, ‘I’m 
a waster.” 

“Why?” asked Barton. He was a 
big, loose-built man, whose very stol- 
idity of manner deprived his query of 
all impertinence. 

““A woman—angel, and liar!’’ was 
the answer. In his voice was a note of 
that callous mock of misery which is 
the heritage of those alone who have 
learned to curse the thing they love. 
It forbade further questioning. Elias 
Barton’s solemn face grew almost ten- 
der. He had been married some four 
years to a woman who adored him, a 
woman in whose grave beauty he had 
ever read nobility of soul and truth of 
emotion—one, he thought, for whose 
sake most men, having a like privilege, 
would have rendered reverent homage 
to her sex—a woman whose mere 
presence should be as an evangel to a 
man such as this. Moved by a gen- 
erous impulse, he held out his hand. 

“*Your kind’s not built for a waster,”’ 
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he said. “If you care to come to my 
place, I can find you a billet, and set 
you on your legs again. Anyone will 
tell you where to find Barton’s farm.” 

“I will not come where there are 
womenfolk,”’ said the man sullenly. 

Barton laughed. ‘‘ Well,” he said, 
‘you will have your wish there, for a 
time. For my wife and boy are in 
England.” 

He stood up, stretching himself. 
The stranger eyed him the while 
through narrowed lids. 

“*T will come,”’ said the man, at last. 
“‘T will be at your place in three days’ 
time.” 


Ill 


Barton's Pace, as the farmer's 
homestead was known for miles around, 
lay some thirty miles from Durban, 
toward the grazing flats of Eastern 
Pondoland. The house was better 
situated than most farm homesteads 
in those parts. Perched on the top of 
the plateau, in the rounded elbow of 
two craggy, verdure-smothered kopjes, 
the windows commanded a_ wide 
sweep of rolling plain. To the back, 
a gently sloping kloof, thick with 
thorn and yellow-wood, dipped to 
the blue, cool glint of the water, 
beyond which rose a tumbled vista of 
kopjes, retreating, swelling, purpling 
like the crested curve of wave piled on 
wave into the distant sky-line. On 
the left a tangle of thick scrub stood 
between the gable-end of the house 
and a flat stretch of upland that swept 
for some two miles westward, to drop 
sheerly to another sweep of plain a 
hundred feet beneath. The home pad- 
docks tapered away from the right, 
wire-fenced glades, soft with the shade 
of scattered trees, rich with the lam- 
bent sheen of their English herbage. 
In sharp contrast was the sea of veldt, 
that girdled them with a shifting 
mirage of infinite hues—the gray, 
blistered rocks, the velvety loam, the 
parched glitter of springing grasses, 
alternating in endless rotation with the 
bronze silken gleams, the burnt-gold 
glows of the dying day. 
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The homestead itself presented some- 
thing of the appearance of an old Eng- 
lish country inn, dropped by a freak of 
chance among the scattered kraals of 
the savages. The house was long and 

w, its walls glistening white, showing 
here and there small latticed windows, 
diamond-paned, here and there glimps- 
ing through a cluster of palm shrubs 
that dotted the verandas. It was 
roofed with reed-thatch, whose russet 
brown glowed like an overripe corn- 
field, lending a sense of brooding 
heaviness to the thick protruding 
eaves, an air of reluctant energy to the 
faint blue, lazy clouds of smoke that 
curled skyward from the red-brick 
chimney-stacks. 

Toward the scrub rioted a luxuri- 
ous wilderness of vines and plantations 

palm and fig and sugar-apple; while 
flanking the house, and curving in a 
wide bay toward the paddocks, a 
great grove of oranges and lemons, 
with the yellow fruit gleaming through 
the dark polished leaves, made the air 
languorous with scent. 

As Garth Repton, true to his word, 
sullenly toiled up the rutted track 
toward the house, its air of homeliness 
moved him to a sudden impulse to turn 
his back on it. But Barton had al- 
ready sighted his chance companion of 
three nights ago, and before the mood 
had time to harden Repton was re- 
ceiving from the farmer a welcome 
whose bluff heartiness dissipated his 
surly humor. 

Barton, as befitted a son of Devon, 
was a genially-minded man, of simple 
instincts, and of the impassive habit of 
disregarding all that was not patently 
intelligible to others—a temperament 
which is often more effective and tol- 
erable than the more aggressive sym- 
pathy of an intuitive nature. To the 
open sores of Repton’s susceptibilities 
the clay-like stolidity of the farmer 
acted as soothingly, as healingly, as a 
plaster of earth acts on the wounded 
limb of a tree. The sap of his self- 
respect readjusted itself to new and 
more restrained channels; and at the 
end of three months of arduous and 
regular work Garth Repton began to 
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feel his own self again, though the 
change was perhaps more apparent 
physically than mentally. 

Debauchery is something of a boom- 
erang; it coils out from the body to re- 
coil with all the force of its crooked cir- 
cuit on the mind. Garth Repton had 
passed several years in the deliberate 
effort to stupefy the influences of every 
sensibility that thrilled to the madden- 
ing touch of memory. The interven- 
tion of Elias Barton had come at a 
moment when Repton was gloomily 
balancing the acrid flavor of the result 
against the cost of a dissipated capital, 
an impaired health, an implacable 
sullenness of temper. 

If Barton had taken the trouble to 
show the sympathy he obscurely felt, 
Repton would have inevitably repulsed 
him. But something in the former’s 
callous acceptance of him at the level at 
which he had placed himself touched 
some forgotten chord in the ex-barris- 
ter’s sense of dry humor, moving him, 
on an irresponsible impulse, to follow 
where chance might lead. 

But though his body, constitution- 
ally strong, responded quickly to the 
wholesome influences of the new life, 
the very vigor of his health accentuated 
rather than modified the fever of his 
mind, the moroseness of his moods. 

The eternal loneliness and limitations 
of the life were of themselves instinct 
with a stern temper of restraint, which 
lent to the spirit of brooding a respon- 
sive atmosphere. Nor did Elias Barton 
hit upon a happy method of awakening 
his new companion to a healthier state 
of thought. The farmer had a large 
and simple belief in womankind, and he 
steadily maintained the effort to con- 
vert Repton to the same by a sustained 
reiteration of the excellencies of Mrs. 
Barton. The long evenings invariably 
ended in some such panegyric, which 
drove the impotent man to a state of 
stifled rage. 

The fret found vent in sleepless 
nights, which Repton began to dread. 
Little by little the spirit of his old hope- 
less passion, which, for a time, had lain 
dormant in the drugged current of his 
blood, began to reassert its domination. 
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To fight it he worked hard, rising with 
dawn, spending entire days in the sad- 
dle, visiting far into the night the out- 
lying shepherd huts, striving by sheer 
stupor of fatigue to baffle the subtle 
suddenness of the trances that attacked 
him. But their power made mock: of 
his strife. Night and day began to 
revolve round the phantom-presence of 
the woman whose image had enchained 
his destiny to the memory of a few de- 
lightful hours in a Kent garden. 

In the breath of the night-wind he 
would thrill to the shadowy caress of 
her fingers floating over his cheeks; the 
perfume and shimmer of her hair 
mingled, with overpowering insistence, 
in the parched, keen scent of the bronze 
grasses; the very rise and fall of her 
bosom pulsed to his every breath, as 
the tingling half-sleep of exhaustion 
visited him in the gray, unreal hour 
that precedes the dawn. 

He shrank, with bitter loathing, 


from any return to the cup of oblivion 
he had drained in vain for four years. 
With grim obstinacy he redoubled his 


labors, resenting almost savagely any 
intrusion on his solitude. For days he 
left the homestead, busying himself, 
unnecessarily, with stock and fencing 
in the outlying parts of the farmlands, 
ever returning to greet Barton’s good- 
humored protests with a manner more 
sullenly reserved and intractable than 
before. 

Ten months had passed thus, when, 
one morning, Barton came to him with 
the news that he was off to England to 
bring back his wife. 

“She is pining for the veldt again,” 
he said. ‘Ah, my boy, wait till you see 
her. She will soon convert you to 
kinder ideas of her sex. Meanwhile, I 
want you to boss the show for me till I 
return.” 

With Barton’s absence Repton 
found himself, as it were, launched into 
a sudden calm. A great feeling of relief, 
of freedom, enveloped him, and he 
became subtly aware of an almost easy 
indifference to the tyrannous empire of 
his late moods. The fact urged him to 
an uneasy curiosity, which vaguely 
hovered round an idea, too incoherent 
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for definition, that, by some trick of 
coincidence, Barton ever stirred him to 
a troubled recollection, precise but 
evasive, of Edith Graham. He irri- 
tably ascribed it to the nightly chant of 
woman’s praises to which he had so 
often been obliged to listen, and with a 
sneer at the absurdity of it he aban- 
doned himself to the enjoyment of the 
three months of respite cheerfully pro- 
jected. 

Christmas had come and zone when, 
riding back one day from an outlying 
paddock, Repton was met, on the road 
tothe homestead, by the farmer himself. 

“‘Ah, my friend,’”’ laughed Barton, 
“we stole a march on you and posted 
up on the quiet. You must come in 
and see the wife. I told her you were 
here,and, strange to say,she thinks she 
met you, years ago, at some little village 
down in Kent.” 

Garth Repton felt his whole frame 
suddenly stiffen, and a curious gray 
muffling mist blotted out for the mo- 
ment all sense of sound and sight. In 
a flash the truth came on him, and the 
explanation of that inexplicable con- 
nection that had linked the two to- 
getherin histhought. Once, in looking 
for the first time on Barton's signature 
to a cheque, he had been occultly aware 
of a vague feeling that the name was 
familiar. But he attached no .im- 
portance to it, lightly telling himself 
that it probably echoed to some ob- 
scure and forgotten chatter of the veldt. 
Now, as though the paper were before 
him, he could see the two names, 
** Elias . to Edith”; the star- 
ing black type of the letters, the dust 
along the sunbeam that had quivered 
athwart the sheet. 

This, then, was the peerless woman, 
the devoted wife, the faultless type of 
femininity, whose perfections had for 
months been dinned into his ears. 
And her husband was his friend! 

With a dull effort he braced him- 
self to attention, and followed his host 
into the house, strangely conscious that 
his heart was pumping in queer, short 
jerks, that every nerve in his body 
seemed to be quivering like a fiber of 
fire-licked wire. 











Edith Barton was awaiting them, 
tanding in the long, shaded drawing- 
oom. To Repton’s eyes, dazzled by 
the transition from the glare, and 
blurred by the dread of his own emo- 
tions, she looked as cool, as grave, as 
royally, damnably beautiful as though 
not a day had passed over since she 
gazed that night, five years ago, over 
he moonlit waters of the Channel. 
He almost laughed aloud in sheer 
elf-derision as he noted how every 
letail of the newly opened room fitted 
round her, as instinct with the message 
f her identity as the glove cast on the 
table was still shaped like her hand. 
[here was notan ornament, not a knick- 
nack in the room that did not clamor 
of her—the buxom shepherdesses, the 
immobility of the heavy amber-colored 
urtains, the passive voluptuousness 
f the classic engravings on the walls, 
the pensiveness that controlled through- 
ut the prevailing tone of profusion. 
She greeted him with all the gracious- 
ss and calm she might have extended 
to any old family friend. Her assur- 
ince staggered him, while something 
in the grave, half-tender gentleness of 
er regard smote at his heart with a 
udden irresponsible suggestion as of 
promise. He murmured some plati- 
tude, to which she replied with a light 
laugh and, turning to her husband, 
ung caressingly on his arm, saying, 
‘‘What a courtier your veldt-life makes 
f him!” 
Into the half-shy raillery of her tone 
the fevered fiber of the man’s brain 
read a note of challenge, delicately 
tuned to an echo of caution. His con- 
trol shredded into a tangle of battling 
impulses. A faint overwhelming sick- 
ness of desire trembled through him, 
nd in a blind instinct of self-defense 
his gaze quivered away from the 
woman. The tick of the clock throbbed 
through his brain. He felt as though 
Barton’s eyes were on him, that the 
farmer was mockingly appreciating the 
naked history of his soul. It seemed 
minutes before he could stiffen his will 
to a glance that should repel suspicion. 
But when he looked up Barton, inno- 
cent of any intuition, was occupied in 
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killing a mosquito in the curtain. 
Repton’s eyes wandered from the 
husband’s back and, meeting the limpid 
regard of the wife, suddenly flashed on 
her, charged with all the rebellious 
question of a reckless passion. A 
fugitive, inscrutable smile fled over the 
woman’s face, to give place to a swift, 
delicate flush. Then she turned 
abruptly and, throwing her arm round 
her husband’s shoulder, drew him 
through the open window toward the 
veranda. 

An oath hovered on Repton’s lips; a 
suffocating tumult of jealousy, of 
longing, of impotence, surged in his 
throat, driving the blood to his eyes 
in a foam of red mist. He groped his 
way blindly out of the room and, 
seeking his own hut, sank upon a 
bench, fiercely gripping with his nails 
into the rough-hewn wood, his eyes 
hard, glittering, unseeing as glass mar- 
bles, staring into the glare of the 
sunlight. 


IV 


Evita Barton had for her husband 
a devotion so placidly self-assured 
that it practically dulled her senses to 
the mutter and the menace of the more 
turbulent passion that was brooding 
again on the horizon of her life. To 
some women love would seem to lend 
a sort of empyrical tenderness, a pla- 
tonic yearning to let the effulgence of 
their own peace envelop others less 
happily disposed. The chance that 
had first thrown her in Repton’s path 
had found her in the first blush of this 
beatific mood, and it was in all the 
unconsciousness of a sunbeam that she 
had drifted through the ripening fields 
of Repton’s love. With the June 
night’s harvest, however, there had 
come to her an unfeigned regret, the 
keenness of which, however, had been 
mellowed by the drift of years into a 
sort of motherly pity. 

She was, indeed, of that serenely 
subjective temperament that is abso- 
lutely devoid of the intuition to divine 
the emotions which it creates in others. 
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In some elect and, happily, rare souls 
such a state arises from an exaltation 
of character essentially ethereal. But 
in her it was rather due to an easy and 
unconscious content in the exact 
balance of instinct that governed the 
delicate grossness of her nature—a 
balance that adjusted finely the placid 
claims of her spirit to her inert un- 
consciousness of the flesh. The casual 
sluggish character of Elias Barton 
comfortably and smoothly overlapped 
the grooves of her imagination, and, 
having once filled her mental perspec- 
tive, his image effectually obscured 
her view to other presumptions. 

On finding Repton at the farm her 
first emotion had been one of interest, 
somewhat constrained by shyness, yet 
fibered by just that reflective pose of 
sympathetic tenderness which he 
being bound to live in the glamour of 
it—was inevitably designed to miscon- 
strue. To see him daily suffering for 
her sake, thrilling to her touch, paling 
like a schoolboy at her glance, had for 
Mrs. Barton all the attraction of an 
exquisite pain, exciting her to a hun- 
dred postures and deprecatory moods, 
into the very muteness of which the 
man read a caress and a promise. 

The strain began to tell upon him, 
urging him now to a state of morose 
brooding, now to fits of irresponsible 
gaiety. 

One night, about a month after her 
arrival, the unusual levity of his 
erstwhile sulky manager attracted the 
attention of Barton. 

“You quite inspire our friend here, 
Edith,” he said to his wife. “As a 
rule, before you came it was as much as 
I could do to extract a grunt from 
him.” 

Repton was leaning against the 
veranda, his back to the starlight. 
The woman leveled on him a slow 
glance, half-afraid, half-admiring. He 
looked very handsome, and his talk 
had been tuned to that brilliant flip- 
pancy which sways women of sluggish 
wit with all the imperious charm of the 
unattainable. Barton had risen as he 
spoke, and stood tapping his boot with 
his whip. 
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“I must be off,” he went on. “If 
the Menky* were not coming to lunch 
tomorrow, I would wait till the morn- 
ing. But I could not do the ride and 
the market between dawn and lunch. 
You will not feel so lonely, anyhow,” 
he added to his wife, ‘“‘with Repton in 
this mood.”’ 

She clung to his neck a moment, as he 
bade her good-bye, making him prom- 
ise not to be later than midday in 
returning. As he rode past the win- 
dows he reined in and, standing in his 
stirrups, caught at the veranda rail. 

““A last kiss!”’ he said. 

She laughed—a little cooing, tender 
assent—and bending forward flung her 
arms round his neck. 

When she rose, flushed and some- 
what shy, she was struck by the pallor 
and rigidity of Repton’s face, the dark 
despair in his eyes. Her husband was 
already round the corner of the build- 
ing, and with an impulsive movement 
she laid her hand on the hands of the 
man and said softly: ‘Please do not 
look like that. Come inside, and I 
will play to you.”’ 

Repton restrained himself with a 
great effort. The touch of her hand, 
cool and soft, unmoved by a tremor of 
agitation, stirred him to a tumult of 
conflicting emotions. A hundred 
times during the past month he had 
sworn to himself that she loved him, 
and yet he had witnessed the warmth, 
the unnecessary warmth, of her caress 
to her husband. His longing strug- 
gled with a curse, the passion of his 
love with a mad force of hate, that 
swayed, inchoately, against her, her 
husband, himself. 

“What is to be the end of it?” he 
asked abruptly, hoarsely, his fevered 
hand tightening on hers. 

“The end?”’ she echoed, shrinking a 
littie, yet ever with that light of mourn- 
ful, half-wistful pity in hereyes. “‘ I wish 
I knew. If only I could help you! But 
indeed I sometimes thinkit would be bet- 
ter, better for you, if you went away.” 

He looked at her somberly. Her 
words rang true; yet their very gentle- 


* Resident magistrate. 
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ness seemed to give the lie to their im- 
port. She was standing opposite him, 
her form softly outlined against the 
shadows, her face faintly flushed, her 
eyes alight with a melting, half-remi- 
niscent glow, her breath a little quick- 
ened by the thrill and subconscious 
divination of the peril of the moment. 

“IT cannot leave you,”’ Repton sud- 
denly muttered, through set lips. 

Before she could guess at his inten- 
tion he stepped swiftly forward, his 
arms clasped her to him, and his lips 
crushed fiercely on hers. 

For a moment, as if stunned, she lay 
passive in hisembrace. Then, with all 
her force, she wrenched herself free and 
sank into a chair, her face buried in her 
hands. 

“Oh, how could 
you!” she moaned. 
sorry for you!” 

He flung himself on his knees by her 
side, clasping her arms with tense, nerv- 
ous hands. 

“Edith!”’ he whispered fiercely, “‘I 
cannot live without you. Since you 
let me learn to love you, that June, 
down there in Kent, life has been a 
torture, a delirium. Now that I have 
found you again I will not go away— 
unless Fy: 

She started up, facing him with 
flaming cheeks. 

“You coward!’’shecried. ‘I would 
sooner die. Go! Go! I shall never 
believe in you again; and never, never 
try to help you!” 

Repton gazed at her, fascinated, 
quivering in every nerve, pale to the 
lips. 

In a way, he suddenly comprehended 
that she was incomprehensible, and 
that he had made an irretrievable mis- 
take. His eyes fluttered away from 
her, and with a harsh, short laugh, he 
swung on his heel and strode from the 
house, taking his way blindly over the 
silent veldt. 
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Some two miles from the Barton 
homestead the uplands of the veldt 
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precipitously sheer by a great red 
kraanz into the river, which at this 
point bends in a deep sweep, embayed 
by two curved sandy tongues that run 
out into midstream. 

Here, near the edge, lay Repton. 
On leaving Edith Barton the preceding 
evening he had walked straight on, 
till brought up suddenly by the preci- 
pice. He had cast himself on the 
veldt, abandoning himself to a sullen 
fury of resentment. The night and the 
morning wore away, but each hour 
girded him to a more somber resolve to 
wait and see if, after all, his mistake 
was irretrievable, if the future might 
not yield something of hope or of 
chance in gaining, yet, his will of this 
woman. The more he dwelt on the 
memory of her the less could he intel- 
ligibly satisfy himself that her words 
did not belie her thoughts. As though 
hypnotized by the persistent dominion 
of his own desire, he felt blankly in- 
credulous to the fact that she could 
remain uninfluenced by it. With the 
callous savagery that ever lurks on the 
tyranny of one idea, he embraced the 
cynical conclusion that she was one of 
those women whose blood, filtering 
through an Eastern source, retained the 
temperament of the harem, the habit of 
subjection to the master of the hour; 
that, for her, the gage of passion was 
the mere chance of possession. 

The undertow of his mind bore him, 
strenuously, into the full glare of*a con- 
scious hate against the man who, pos- 
sessing her, deprived him of what his 
dizzied vision urged him to call his 
right. The force of his hate held him 
for a moment in the spell of an intense 
stillness, in which he realized that a 
shadow had crept in between him and 
the sun. He turned his head and 
looked up into the face of Elias Barton, 
who, with somber, menacing eyes, om- 
pressed lips and flushed cheeks, was 
gazing down at him. 

There was no mistaking that regard: 
the woman had told him. For a few 
seconds Garth Repton lay blinking at 
him through narrowed lids, conscious 
of a strange sense of elasticity and 
power swelling into the inertness of his 
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body, of the sentient ungloving of that 
marble stillness that enveloped the 
tumult of passions at his heart. 

“You cur!’ said Barton at length. 
“T cannot flog you lying down. Get 
up!’’ And he kicked him slightly, as 
a man might kick a dog he wanted to 
move, but not to hurt. 

For a moment the man lying there 
did not move. His eyes were fixed 
past Barton, and before his vision rose 
the picture of the woman, as he had 
seen her hanging round her husband’s 
neck. . . . Then the fact that he 
had been kicked, and by the man who 
had stolen her, dawned on him, redly, 
through a surging mist of blood. 
Without a sound he gathered his 
limbs together and sprang at Barton’s 
throat. 

They were both big men, well 
matched in power and height. But 
the swiftness of the attack had taken 
Barton at a disadvantage, and in the 
unloosening of his rage Garth Repton 
had for the instant the force of three 
men. His grip had slipped from the 
throat to the belt of the other, and in 
the strength of his delirium he swung 
the farmer off his feet, into the air, and 
savagely, blindly, hurled him upward. 
For a second the figure of Elias Barton 
seemed to hang in the sunlight, a 
strange, sprawling blotch grotesquely 
outlined against the sky; the next his 
body had disappeared, vanishing be- 
yond the edge of the kraanz, lancing 
through the blue, with a silent swift- 
ness that caught the watching man at 
the throat with a sickening sense of 
suffocation. 1 

It was all so sudden, so silent, so un- 
intentional in detail, though harmo- 
nious in spirit, that Garth Repton, 
swaying dizzily, threw out his hands, as 
if to thrust away the insistent picture of 
that swift-dropping blotch of black. 
For many minutes he stood stock-still, 
conscious only of listening to the brood- 
ing pulses of silence, of repelling the 
intolerable taunt of solitude that quiv- 
ered in the palpitations of the heat- 
haze along the kraanz’s edge. 

Presently he became aware that, 
far in the blue distance, three or four 
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black specks were growing into shape. 
With a moan he cast himself down 
and dragged himself to the edge. On 
a spit of the river-bed, far Leneath, he 
could distinguish a shapeless mass and 
the reddening of the spray that lapped 
it. From the depths the faint, mur- 
murous plash of the river smote on the 
silence, like the rasping of a file. 

He drew himself cautiously back 
and took a long look around. Nota 
soul was in sight, not a living thing 
seemed to disturb the level glare of the 
light, save that in the blue above the 
distant specks had multiplied into a 
motionless circle of wings. He looked 
atthe grassat his feet; the long, bronzed, 
wiry herbage showed no trace of strug- 
gle. For some moments he rested, 
thinking. Then, with pale face and 
steps curiously furtive and careful, he 
made his way along the ridge, following 
the decline that led circuitously to the 
river. Once on the flat, he walked on 
till he sighted a kraal; then, making a 
detour, he approached it from the far- 
ther side. It was milking-time and the 
kraal was full of young men. 

““M’Quaba,” he said, addressing the 
head-man, “have any of your men 
been beer-drinking?”’ 

The man shook his head, grinning. 

“Why does the koos ask?”’ he said. 

“I was in the wood there, some time 
ago,” replied Repton, “‘and I saw a 
man walk over the kraanz up there.” 

“Wau!” ejaculated the man, follow- 
ing the direction of Repton’s hand. 

““Give me two men and we will go 
and see,’’ said Repton. 

They went, followed at a little dis- 
tance by the whole kraal. Repton 
lead the way. 

But when, three hours later, they 
bore all that was left of Elias Barton 
to his widow’s house it was M’Quaba 
who told how they had found him. 
Repton, said he, had gone, at first 
glance, to seek a doctor. 


VI 


THREE years had passed since the 
death of Elias Barton, and his widow 
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was once again crossing the seas, to 
renew her life at the farm. 

After the first shock, Mrs. Barton 
had returned to England with her son, 
leaving everything under Repton’s 
management. Their interview had 
been cold, marked on either side by a 
strained avoidance of the topic that 
most filled their thoughts. During her 
absence the manager had outwardly 
led a life of solitude and hard work. 
If his moods were morose, his manner 
more sullen than formerly, none 
noticed it. To his neighbors he had 
ever been unapproachable, and the 
native hands did not concern them- 
selves with his humors, save to avoid 
crossing them. And if it was remarked 
among them that the manager never 
entered the paddock adjoining the 
kraanz, the fact excited little comment, 
it being natural that he should shun 
the spot which had been so fatal to his 
friend. 

His untiring energy, the latent men- 
ace that underlay his impassive silence, 
acted like a spell on the natives. 
They worked to his lightest nod, in a 
way that excited the wonder of his 
more experienced neighbors. 

Crops and cattle multiplied. He 
used the surplus increase to buy up 
the grazing land toward the Pondo 
flats, and pushed the plowed land 
farther and farther north, till some 
three miles of rolling plain gleamed to 
the polish of sweating furrows or 
glowed with a yellow sea of mealies or 
oats. 

Mrs. Barton, away in England, was 
beginning to scan with pride and grow- 
ing amazement the quarterly reports of 
her manager. She was growing rich 
beyond her dreams, and the unwonted 
flow of money, if it did not console her 
for Elias’s decease, left in her mind an 
embarrassing suspicion that he had not, 
during his life, treated her so gener- 
ously as her devotion merited: a re- 
flection which has probably helped to 
dissipate the dejection of many wid- 
Ows. 

Edith Barton, indeed, had found life 
in England intolerably lonesome. The 
lamentations of friends fretted her into 
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a peevish consciousness that she was 
not so inconsolable as she ought to be. 
As the months rolled on, her heart 
turned, with aneagerness half-ashamed, 
to the thought of the man out on the 
veldt. The idea of his hopeless pain, 
of his long-suffering, changeless pas- 
sion haunted her attractively. Ab- 
sence invested the idea with the glam- 
our of a poetic destiny; and the mo- 
notony of the ordered social life around 
her mellowed the insult of an undis- 
ciplined moment into the hues of a 
romantic memory. 

To return, to console his long wait- 
ing, to be again the centre and the sun 
of one man’s happiness, was a dream 
that appealed with growing allurement 
to that aptitude for self-caressing that 
a woman shares with a pigeon and a 
minor poet. The stress of it became 
clamorous; Mrs. Barton determined 
that her boy was pining for the veldt 
air, and booked her passage. 

But though confronting the world 
with an inscrutable mask, Repton had 
passed a very evil time. From the 
first the sting of remorse had been 
keen, but time tempered its edge, 
though hardening, somewhat, the 
wound. He grew into a dull accept- 
ance of his lot, resigning himself to 
the inevitable with a sort of passion- 
less calm that surprised himself. He 
suffered most in his imagination, which, 
ever gloomy, became now the prey to 
a haunting presentment of that black 
blotch scrawling a grotesque figure 
against the light. It pursued him in 
his dreams, but most it tortured him 
athwart the noon-glare on the open 
veldt. He faced it grimly, fighting it 
as a sane and a strong man fights the 
force of a maniac. By degrees he ob- 
tained the mastery of it, so far, at least, 
as to face its sudden presentment with- 
out fear or shock. 

He heard, almost without emotion, 
of Mrs. Barton’s contemplated return. 
Beneath the burden of the specter that 
ever hovered near him his passion lay 
inert, sentient only in its weight of 
suffering. Yet when she at last ar- 
rived, and he stood face to face with 
her again, he was painfully conscious 
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of the old vivid quickening of his 
pulses, the nerve-vibration to which 
her presence had ever wrought him. 

He was aware, too, of a subtle 
change in her, an effluence of her nature 
toward him which, in his fear of his 
secret, stung him to a sharp recoil 
under the force of which his greeting 
of her was marked by a stony -indif- 
ference. 

The widow felt the chill cf it pain- 
fully. She had hardly pictured him 
with open arms and exultant, un- 
ashamed, eager eyes. But this man, 
with the hard, sour face, with eyes 
whose dull gleam, dead as the play of 
light on gray marble, had been instant- 
ly veiled in averted gaze, with a manner 
frigid, repelling—she felt not only dis- 
appointed, but angry and piqued. At 
first she had been inclined to resent it. 
But as the days went on she accepted 
it in that fine semblance of meekness 
which is part of the irresponsible in- 
stinct of cunning germane to the sub- 
conscious play of all female passion. 

The days rolled into months, and her 
oblivious sweetness to his moods melted 
Repton’s crest of reserve till, quite 
insensibly, he found himself wooing 
her with a fervor callously ’ steeled 
against the prick of remorse. She 
made no pretense of withstanding his 
suit. It was arranged that they should 
be married quietly at Durban, and, 
after a wedding-trip, return to the farm. 

The fact once settled, Repton seemed 
to change. The moments of moodi- 
ness that had intervened even during 
the short days of his wooing gave way 
to a state of repressed gaiety, an exult- 
ant fever of impatience that some- 
what frightened the widow. But with 
his marriage he seemed to fall back 
suddenly into all the shy habits of 
reserve and reticence which had dis- 
tinguished them in the first hour of 
their acquaintance. His manner was 
chastened by a sort of reluctance, 
whose delicate compliment stirred his 
wife to wonder vaguely what on earth 
she had ever seen to love in Barton. 
At first she was moved to misgivings 
lest the charm of this softened temper 
of his should prove fugitive, but be- 
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neath his constant, unobtrusive evi- 
dences of tenderness she was soon 
lulled into a gentle stupor of content. 
She never guessed that the dawn of 
their new life had made of the man’s 
very capacity for passion a purgatorial 
fire; that his remorse, revitalized by 
the hour of his gain, rendered her every 
caress a torture of reproach, his oppor- 
tunities of happiness a moral crucifix- 
ion. By some obscure channel of 
grace Repton had groped blindly to 
the grasp of a saving spirit of self-obla- 
tion. He set himself to bear the 
penalty unflinchingly, telling himself 
that the one atonement he could offer 
was to ensure the happiness of the 
dead man’s wife and child. 


VII 


Wiru their return to the farm, how- 
ever, Mrs. Repton found a sense of 
gradual disillusion steal over the visions 
of an unbroken idyll. At first, indeed, 
she was inclined to smile benignly on 
her husband’s devotion to her boy. 
The boy, moreover, was an irresistible 
urchin, square of shoulder, straight 
and supple as an ash sapling, with a 
tangle of yellow curls and the gray, 
deep eyes of his mother, and a mouth 
on every restless curve of which the 
spirit of mischief laughed unabashed. 
Repton quickly grew to love him and 
to lean upon him. In the companion- 
ship of the child, in the frank ingenu- 
ousness of his exigent demands, the 
man found a sanctuary wherein he 
would challenge and for a time defy the 
power of the torment that haunted him. 

He maintained, meanwhile, all his 
old vigor in forwarding the prosperity 
of the farm. He had bluntly refused 
to take advantage of his wife’s gen- 
erous offers of a settlement, declaring 
that Barton’s son should have Barton’s 
wealth; that, for himself, his mana- 
ger’s salary was sufficient and all he 
would take. Mrs. Repton did not 
insist, and as the months rolled by 
without affording her any justification 
to realize her secret hopes, she did not 
venture to return to the subject. She 
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was, however, inclined to be a little 
fretful on more than one occasion, 
over his assiduity to the work and the 
boy, peevishly declaring at last that 
between the two she saw nothing of 
her husband. The intimation broke 
into the dreamy routine of Repton’s 
life with all the disagreeable force of a 
rude awakening. He had hardly real- 
ized, till that moment, how far his 
daily thoughts, pushed implacably by 
the phantom of Elias Bartcn, had 
drifted from his wife. For a week he 
abandoned work, stayed at home, and 
devoted himself to Mrs. Repton. 

The effect was disastrous to his peace 
of mind. He awoke to the terrifying 
fact that his old longing was dead, 
burnt out in the exhaustive fires of his 
penitence—and possession. He stren- 
uonsly urged himself to fan the ashes 
of it, to stir his imagination to the old 
electric tingle that the mere thought 
of her had once inspired. But his 
nature made no response. 

The accents of his tenderness rang 
spurious to his own ears. The gleam 
of his fugitive fervors had a meretri- 
cious glitter that sickened him. 

The obviousness of the effort chafed 
the woman’s instinct to an angry 
alarm. Her scant hope of a child to 
their union became a passion. In the 
stress of it, one languid afternoon, she 
confided her longings to her husband, 
with a tender belief that its efficacy 
would penetrate his mask of seeming 
coldness. It had not occurred to 
Repton till after his marriage that a 
child of his would simply perpetuate 
the image of his reproach. He had 
recoiled from the idea with the sense 
of physical anguish. When his wife 
invoked it as the blessing that would 
alone complete her happiness the fear, 
the shrinking, the positive aversion 
that for a moment darkened his face 
provoked a scene marked on the man’s 
side by an acuteness of misery which 
verged to a show of impotent apathy— 
on the woman’s by gentle weeping, an 
overt comparison in favor of the late 
Mr. Barton and an obscure inference 
that Mr. Repton’s past had not been 
all it should have been. 
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Repton heard it all dumbly, power- 
less to speak a word of consolation, to 
offer the slightest sign of sympathy. 
He stood mute, spellbound, fascinated 
by the pitiless indrawing of the net in 
which his feet were taken. In face of 
his silence his wife, taking refuge in a 
disdainful dignity, swept out of the 
room. 

He crossed over to the window, 
staring out of it, noting with exact 
minuteness the details of the landscape, 
the pulsing, parched quiver of the 
veldt beneath the brassy, implacable 
glare of the sun. 

The sight of the young Elias racing 
toward the house affected him to a deep 
breath of relief. He responded gladly 
to the boy’s eager beckonings, and 
joined him in the garden. 

“‘M’Tanu has shown me an eagle’s 
nest,” called the boy. “There are 
young ones in it, and you must bring 
a rope and come and get me one at 
once.” 

The request echoed exactly to the 
man’s mood—a climb and a spice of 
danger would come refreshingly after 
the experience of the last hour. He 
entered into the excitement of the 
child, and taking a couple of natives 
and a long coil of rope, he put himself 
cheerfully under Elias’s guidance. 

His game of counterfeit was destined 
to a rough shock when, after some 
half-hour’s ride, the boy called a halt. 
Repton had paid no attention to tie 
route they were following, but now he 
realized that he was standing within 
a few yards of the spot which had 
witnessed his dread struggle with 
Elias’s father. 

For a moment he was moved to a 
harsh refusal to pursue the project any 
further. But the boy’s eyes were on 
him, and something in their vague 
scrutiny, as they regarded the somber 
working of his face, stirred him to a 
sudden show of composure. The boy’s 
request, his very presence there, seemed 
to Repton to have the invincible force 
of a mandate of destiny. With a 
sudden convulsive shudder he aban- 
doned himself to a spirit of reckless 
defiance. 
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He turned, smiling, to the boy, who, 
lying flat on the edge, was eagerly 
pointing out a ledge, some fifty feet 
down the face of the cliff, on which the 
nest was visible. 

““Come away from there, little ‘un, 
he said. “I'll get you the eaglets, 
so come right away and give your old 
man a hug.” 

“The eaglets first. The eaglets 
first!’’ shrilled the boy, dancing around 
him. 

With a short laugh Repton turned 
to examine the best way of negotiating 
the descent. 

The face of the cliff was easy enough, 
affording, with the aid of a rope, good 
footing among the scattered tufts of 
wiry grass and scrub. Repton had 
ever been a keen mountaineer, and 
having supervised the driving of a 
stout stake and the knotting of the 
rope around it, he let himself over the 
brow of the cliff and worked his way 
rapidly down. He secured two young 
birds and, tying them together by the 
legs to his belt, prepared to ascend. 
The sudden whir of wings and the harsh 
call of the mother bird caused him to 
turn swiftly. Above him, its wings 
outstretched, blotting the sky, the bird 
was swooping down. He gripped the 
rope and, awaiting his time, swung his 
knob-kerrie. The blow caught the 
bird full on the throat, breaking its 
neck. 

For an instant it seemed to hover 
motionless; then, with a twitch, it 
lurched out into the blue and dropped 
plumb into the depths. As his eye 
followed it a great dizziness swept over 
him, and he hungstaring out blankly into 
the shiver of the glare, his brow beaded 
with sweat, his limbs powerless, in the 
grip of a violent tremor that baffled 
all thought of control. He could see 
it still, that black blotch scrawling 
its ghastly outline against the sky, 
smiting into the terrible stillness of the 
glare the sullen, eternal boom of its 
menace. A great horror came over 
him, a sickening dread of the depths 
beneath, of the still, gray, watching 
wall above. 

A sudden hail from the cliffs roused 


him from the torpor, and with frenzied 
energy he began to haul himself up, 
swarming, monkey-like, by hands and 
knees, careless, in the terror of his own 
thoughts, that his feet might have 
sought a hold and a speedier passage 
along the steep slant of the rock. 

. Again the hail from above, this time 
sharp with a note of shrill dread! He 
looked up wildly, then paused, clawing 
deliriously, with his feet toward the 
cliff. But the cliff was now beyond 
the reach of his feet: and up above a 
great red mass of sandstone was verging 
slowly, and round about his face and 
down his neck and arms a rain of red 
earth was falling in an ever-sickening 
shower. He realized the truth in a 
lurid flash of vision. The late rains 
had loosened the brink—he could see 
vividly ,now,as though he were actually 
gazing on it, the long cracked fissure 
ten feet beyond the spot where he had 
driven the stake; that, and the weight 
of his own body and of the natives on 
the edge, had been all that was needed 
to start the loosened bulk. He turned 
his face up to the sky and laughed 
aloud. 

Inch by inch he watched the mass 
above growing into the air, through the 
red rain of earth. He could hear the 
splash of the pelting pebbles as they 
fell, a hundred feet below, into the 
water. A hundred feet! The thought 
flashed on him. The rope by which 
he hung was nearly that length. His 
teeth gritted together, a fierce, desper- 
ate light leaping into his eyes. 

With both hands he began to work 
his way down through the pelting 
shower of earth. Hand under hand, 
in far-reaching, swaying spans he 
lunged down and down, his eyes, 
half-blinded, straining ever upward, 
toward the bulging, rending mass 
above, his ears greedily gathered in 
the growing volume of the river-fret 
along the stony bed. Another thirty 
feet, and he would be safe! His hand, 
swinging free for its grip beneath, sud- 
denly sprawled faltering, clawing at 
the void. The rope had ended. His 
smarting eyes blinked hotly into the 
intervening space, and his breath 
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rasped roughly over his swollen tongue. 
One swing—and at the limit to let go! 
It would land him into midstream. 
His toes could just reach the bulging, 
smooth base of the cliff. 

He pushed again, and once again, 
and, gairfing impetus, on the third 
recoil he gathered in his limbs and 
drove himself out with all the force he 
could, and as his body lanced into mid- 
air he let go, turning his face upward 
for one last look as he dived feet fore- 
most through the void. Even as he 
looked the red mass above him, with 
a tearing, rending roar, lurched bodily 
out between two lakes of blue and 
came hurling after him. He was con- 
scious of a shrill hissing in the air, of 
something smiting him across the loins, 
of falling over and over into a bottom- 
less rush of music and the white face 
of foaming waters. Then a 
great black blotch grew across the 
light, and all perception melted sud- 
denly into the darkness. 

When he awoke he felt as though 
his brain had just been sponged. With 
a sense of acute distinctness he heard 
someone say: “It is hopeless. Prob- 
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ably he will not even recover con- 
sciousness, certainly not speech.”’ 

Then he saw Barton’s wife standing 
near his bed, wringing her hands. He 
wondered vaguely what had hap- 
pened: had he thrown Barton over the 
cliff or had Barton thrown him? He 
noticed that the woman’s face was like 
chalk, and that she was talking in a 
faint, shrill whisper, without any tonal 
modulations. 

“It is cruel,”’ she said. “Why does 
God permit such things? To lose both 
like this! Oh, it is dreadful, dreadful! 
I am sure that I have never, never done 
anything to deserve it.” 

Garth Repton looked at her. His 
lips did not move, his tongue made no 
sound; but he thought he had said 
quite clearly: “Tell Barton not to 
worry. I forgive him. It was no 
one’s fault, only the price of a seaside 
hour.” 

Then he suddenly felt tired and old, 
and drifted drowsily into sleep. 

And so he paid to Barton’s son the 
debt his destiny exacted. 

For, after all, young Elias had the 
eaglets. 
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THE ROSE 


By Archibald Sullivan 


YLD upon fold in close and royal red, 
iz Chanted by birds and sanctified with dew, 
Like some proud acolyte I stand and swing 
My censer in God’s chapel of the blue. 


The surpliced lily leans within the choir 
Silent—with sunset’s halo on her head; 
But I in velvet vestments stand and sing 


Beneath God's stars my litany of red. 




























A SONG OF ARCADIA 


By Beatrice St. George 


Powdered sun-dust on the leaves, and south winds fresh and free, 
And thro’ the softly whispering woods, where lovers true were straying, 
A fairy band of bright-eyed hopes danced onward merrily. 


Cr" in groves Arcadian Lord Love and I went Maying, 


Lily-bells beneath our feet shook out a silvery laughter, 
Glow and glitter of the sea, where sudden sails slipped by, 
Cry of wood-doves, faint and low, came softly following after, 
Adown the careless footsteps of the fair Lord Love and I. 


Pulsing notes of forest life, the echoing heavens flooding, 
Flutter, flutter, overhead, and shadow dance below, 

On every spray the treasured wealth of Summer’s storehouse budding, 
While faint and far the breezes die in failing tremulo. 


Love had twined a chaplet gay of bud and rose together, 
Whisper, whisper, lovers true, and plight anew your vow, 

Life was young and heaven near, and in the golden weather 
Within the groves Arcadian that chaplet pressed my brow. 


Braided grasses, dewy sweet, and wind-flowers lightly blowing, 
Sun and shadow checkered fine across our happy way, 

Love and I clasped hand in hand, with youth the pathway showing, 
All in the groves of Arcady held carnival in May. 


Love and Youth broke faith with me, left me lonely straying, 
Oh, the groves of Arcady! adown the years they gleam, 

Not with silver-banded hair shall Love and I go Maying, 
Nor touch the hand of youth, save in the shadow of a dream. 


RH 


THE SERIOUS OBSTACLE 


\ JILLIS—Why don’t you buy an automobile, Wallace? You're missing 
lots of fun. It’s folly to say you can’t afford to buy one. 
Wa.tiace—Oh, I can afford to buy one all right, but I am too poor to run over 
people. 
88 
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TWO FOOLISH VIRGINS 





By Jean Elginbrod 


6 OCK-A-BYE—,” sang Polly, 
R with a tantalizing rising in- 
flection, leaving the line un- 

finished, as she always did. 

“Oh, Polly,’’ protested Miss Serena 
Wetherby, ‘‘I wouldn’t sing that again 
if I were you.” 

Polly preened her pretty, green 
feathers and sputtered angrily to her- 
self. 

Miss Drusilla bit off her thread with 
a snap and threw the finished nankeen 
vest upon the chair beside her. 

“I wonder just how hot it is here?”’ 
ventured Miss Serena timidly. 

‘‘About one hundred and ninety,”’ 
said Miss Drusilla, and began on an- 
other nankeen vest. One cannot af- 
ford to waste breath in talking when 
one is making buttonholes in nankeen 
vests at two and one-half cents a dozen. 

“It’s pretty hot,” agreed Miss Se- 
rena, dragging her thread wearily 
out of the heavy cloth. She had 
grown strangely listless this hot 
weather. Was Summer always like 
this in the city? she wondered now, as 
she bent, round-shouldered, over her 
task. She had known thirty-four in 
her simple life, but they had been fresh, 
green, sweet Summers, with open win- 
dows letting in every fragrant, vagrant 
breeze, and orchards and fields all 
about as far as eye could see. 

She was learning now that there were 
country Summers and city Summers, 
and that they were very different. 
This was a city Summer. She was so 
worn with the noise and heat that she 
could scarcely remember why they 
were there, sewing hour after hour in 
that close, dirty flat of three rooms, 
seven flights up. 


There had been a small legacy left 
to her and Drusilla, and they had hada 
sudden longing for city life with its 
novelty, its crowds, its art galleries, 
its concerts. Living in a city must be 
like living in a fairy-tale. They were 
country born and bred. She hadnever 
been out of Swampscott more than 
three or four times in all her life. She 
and her sister Drusilla, left alone in the 
world, weighed the question of moving 
very carefully. By renting the old 
home and living modestly they could 
do it, Drusilla thought. So they had 
rented the farmhouse and were living 
modestly, extremely modestly. But 
they were sewing nankeen vests at two 
and one-half cents a dozen to keep out 
of debt, and their quarterly dividend 
was a month overdue. It frightened 
Serena to think of it. 

Everything was so very dear, also, 
and every single thing had to be 
bought. There was no little garden 
to run out to here. It seemed unreal 
to buy potatoes, and wood—potatoes 
by the quart, and wood in funny little 
bundles. They bought butter by the 
quarter or half-pound, for they could 
not afford ice very often, and they had 
no place to keepit. They were careful 
not to buy the best, because one did not 
use so much of it when it was of poorer 
quality, and it lasted longer. They 
bought coal by the bag—fifteen cents 
for a big bag—and it really lasted quite 
awhile. Of course they would have to 
buy it differently when Winter came. 
Miss Serena pricked her finger and 
sighed. What should they do when 
Winter came if the dividend did not? 
They had had a letter about it, but it 
was so full of technical terms that she 
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did not understand it, and she was 
fairly sure that Drusilla did not, 
though she would not own up to it. 
How could they go crawling back with 
a few paltry excuses, when they had 
talked so enthusiastically about city 
life? No indeed! Drusilla would die 
first, and so would she. ‘“‘ Bachelor’’ 


Bean, who owned the farm next to- 


them, had predicted that they would 
be back in less than a month. They 
had been gone six months now. That 
showed how much a man knew about 
it. But then he had been a sailor for 
years and years and could not be ex- 
pected to know much about women- 
folks. Of course he had traveled so 
much he was quite content now to set- 
tle down and farm for the rest of his 
life. He had not lived thirty-four 
years in one place as she had. Miss 
Serena grew pink. Of course they 
could not go back. 

She sighed again. How noisy those 
children were! There were over thirty 
in the block, and they must all be play- 
ing on the stairs. She could hear Bub 
O’Flaherty’s voice above all the others. 
What awful voices all those O'Flaherty 
children had! He was “counting out”’: 

“Inty, minty, fibity, gig, 
Delia, dalia, domin, ig, 
Hichi, kichi, domin, nicha, 
Han, pan, tusk, 

Ogo, bogo, boo, 

Out goes y-o-u.” 

Evidently the decision did not suit 
There was a fight. She could hear 
the blows. 

She counted the vests she had finished. 
Drusilla had done almost twice as 
many. She bent over her task dog- 
gedly, and tried to forget that it was 
Summer, that somewhere—she knew 
where—there were fresh, cool breezes 
and long, lush grass and a brook that 
rippled and sang all through the 
beautiful days and nights. 

They had been foolish, foolish. Ah, 
yes, she knewitnow. If Drusilla knew 
it she did not admit it. Drusilla was 
like a rock from their own hillside 
pasture. She was ten years older than 
Serena and her word had been her 
younger sister’s law for more yéars 
than either could remember. Perhaps 
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if it had not been for Drusilla’s chill 
aloofness, ‘‘ Bachelor’’ Bean, their new 
neighbor, would have been more neigh- 
borly. He was such a nice man. 
Serena blushed to think how easy it 
was to think of him by the nickname, 
“Bachelor,” that she had given him. 
He was so plainly afraid of women; as 
shy as a girl when one spoke to him. 
He ought to get married. That sister 
of his did not make him half comfort- 
able. She was a slack thing, Serena 
was sure of it. 

“You'd better put on your hat and 
go out for some milk,’’ said Miss Dru- 
silla suddenly. 

“There’s condensed left,”” said Miss 
Serena, surprised. 

“I don’t care if there is. I can’t 
abide that warm, sickish stuff in this hot 
weather. Get some real milk just off 
the ice and we'll make up for it some 
other way.”’ 

Miss Serena put away her work. 
She knew it was Drusilla’s way to get 
her out of doors for a rest and a change, 
but she was too weary, too thankful to 
go to protest. She brushed her hair 
back into a firm little coil and let down 
the sleeves of her gingham dress. Miss 
Serena had pretty arms, but she would 
never have dreamed of wearing them 
uncovered, even to the elbow, on the 
street. She went down the six long 
flights of stairs, slowly, warily. There 
were steps loose and the wooden stair 
rail was not dependable. It was a 
dirty wooden block in a small dirty 
court, and Serena had to pick her way 
over cans and other refuse to the street. 

The homesickness that she had been 
fighting all day grew stronger as she 
returned and entered the dark, narrow 
hall. Oh, to be home, to be sitting on 
the big stone step at the front door, 
watching the stars come out, to smell 
the fresh earth and the syringa blos- 
soms in Mr. Bean’s garden! They had 
shut themselves out of Paradise, two 
poor, foolish old maids. They had lost 
all and gained nothing. She smiled a 
little, remembering the parks they were 
to visit, the art galleries they were to 
see, the wonderful concerts they were 
to hear. They had not been to any- 
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thing yet. She had lost all hope of 
ever going, now. 

As they ate supper in the pale light 
of the street lamp—to save oil, and for 
coolness’s sake—she had half a mind 
to beg Drusilla to go back. Then her 
heart failed her. Old Mrs. Henry’s 
sarcastic voice—she could hear it now. 
Mrs. Henry kept the Creamery. She 
would surely say unkind things, and 
how everybody would ask questions, 
and what could they answer! 

Serena drank her milk in heavy 
silence. Drusilla sewed until nearly 
midnight, but Serena went into the 
cupboard that was called a bedroom 
by the rent agents and cried herself 
to sleep. For weeks she had worked 
as steadily, as fiercely, as Drusilla, but 
she had not Drusilla’s strength nor 
endurance. She was heartsick and 
exhausted. She almost wished she 
were dead. 

The days grew hotter and hotter. 
The thermometer crept up and up, and 
the sun beat in upon them as they 
sewed, and the heavy purple malaria 
fog crept up to them from the heated 
court as they slept. Miss Drusilla shut 
her lips together like some Gorgon and 
complained never a word, although she 
slept little and ate less, and her angular 
shoulder-blades stuck out, big and for- 
bidding in her ugly calico dress. 

Poor Polly sang no more. They 
hung her in the shadiest window and 
kept damp cloths upon her cage, but 
she, too, was country bred, and pined 
for the cool, quiet grape-arbor in which 
she had hung so many Summers. 

At last the worm turned. Serena, 
sewing like some pale ghost, had an 
inspiration. Shewondered whethershe 
jared. She stole a glance at Drusilla. 
[The more she thought about it the 
greater her longing grew. She would, 
she must!—and at last she spoke. 

“I’m not going to sew all day 
tomorrow, Drusilla,’’ she declared flat- 
ly, and waited for something to happen. 
Nothing happened. A peculiar ex- 
pression swept over Drusilla’s tired, 
grim face, but she said never a word. 
Serena took courage, and told her first 
big lie. 
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‘I think I’ll go over the river to the 
west side and see that park they rave 
so about. It was the first thing we were 
going to see, when we came, and we 
haven’t seen it yet. I can walk, and 
take some bread for lunch and come 
back after it gets cool, in the evening. 
I’m not afraid. I ain’t a-going to sew 
tomorrow, if we starve. Don’t you 
want to go, Drusilla?”’ 

Then she waited, in terror, for fear 
she would say “Yes.” 

Still nothing happened. 

“It'll do you good,” snapped Dru- 
silla. ‘‘I’llgosomeother day. Goon.” 

She couldn’t help snapping. Some 
people are born with Roman noses, 
some with hare-lips, some with cross 
eyes. Miss Drusilla was born with a 
snap in her voice, and it grew more 
snappy as she grewolder. Worry had 
certainly not improved it any. Miss 
Serena had got used to it, so that she 
really didn’t mind it except when she 
was very tired. Now she did not even 
notice it. The suddenness of Miss 
Drusilla’s approval almost made her 
faint. 

“Yes,” she stammered, “I'll go 
real early before it gets so hot.” 

She was surprised to find how easy 
it was to scheme and lie, even to one 
nearest and dearest. She felt guilty. 
She imagined she felt as a bank robber 
or murderer must the day after his 
crime as she made her two poor 
little sandwiches the next morning. 

Drusilla was evidently asleep. She 
did not stir as Serena tiptoed about. 
Serena could not bear to waken her, 
she looked so worn, so she wrote a note 
and put it upon the table. Then she 
went out quietly and down the long, 
unreliable stairs. 

Hucksters and milkmen were the 
only people about. It was very early. 
The sun was just showing his red face 
above the chimney-tops. Serena shook 
her fist at him. 

“You, you old heathen,” she said. 

Then she settled down into a steady 
pace. It was a long journey that she 
was taking. If Miss Drusilla had 
guessed how long it was—! Serena 
half counted on a lift from some good- 
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natured farmer, but no one seemed to 
be going her way. 

She tramped steadily on and on. 
It was country now. Dust lay heavy 
on the bushes by the roadside, but she 
could see trees and grass, and hear, 
now and then, a bird, hidden away in 
the underbrush. How could people 
who didn’t have to ever live in the 
city? Wasn’tGod’s world good enough? 

She was growing very tired. She 
stopped under a big tree and ate one 
of her sandwiches. It was good, and 
she started again with renewed courage. 

A team was coming behind her, but 
she did not turn around. “Bachelor” 
Bean, an even earlier riser than she, 
driving home from the city market, 
called to her suddenly and pulled up 
his horse. 

“Why, Miss Serena, is that you?” 

Miss Serena, startled, wheeled 
around as though she had been struck. 
A slow flush crept over her pale 
face. 

“Good morning, Bache—Mr. Bean. 
Yes, it’s me.” 

“Well, where you going? Want a 
lift?” 

Serena hesitated painfully. She 
would have to tell him, and what 
would he think! Then all of a sudden 
she did not care what anyone thought. 

“I’m walking back home, just to 
see the place. I’m homesick,” she said 


doggedly. 
After a minute “Bachelor’’ Bean 
smiled. He did not say “I told you 


so,”” however. He just got down and 
helped Miss Serena up on to the high 
seat without a word. 

“I’m going home around by the 
river road, but you won’t care?”’ 

Serena shook her head. She was 
past caring for much of anything, and 
it was so good to be taken care of. 
Away from Drusilla’s wing some of her 
natural humor and quaintness crept 
out. He had known it was there, ah, 
yes, but she had hidden it so carefully, 
and Miss Drusilla had awed him so 
thoroughly. 

Little by little the whole tale un- 
folded. He could see it all, their 
pride, their worry, their sensitiveness. 





He laughed as she told him of her 
duplicity, but his eyes were wet. 

“And just think,’’ Serena went on. 
“Drusilla never complained a word, 
and I’ve left her alone sewing, all this 
awful day. I’m a degenerate, I know 
Iam. Just see how I’ve lied to her. 
I’m afraid there’s something awful 
wrong with me. I don’t think there 
was until we went there to live. I 
wouldn't have told a lie to save my 
soul, before that. It’s the work and 
the worry and the heat. I just got 
desperate. I know now why city people 
are so bad. Everything is so crowded 
and cramped outside of them that 
they just get all cramped and out of 
shape inside, in their souls. There 
isn’t room for them to be good in.” 

““Bachelor’’ Bean laughed. 

“You poor child!’ he said. 
yet you are going back there.’ 

“TI must. We've got there, and we 
will have to stay there for all that I 
see. Oh, but I hate it. I hate it!’’ 

“Then stay here with me. I guess 
I need you as much as Miss Drusilla 
does.”’ 

So suddenly it came that Serena 
hardly grasped it at first. 

Finding how easy it was, after all, 
“Bachelor’’ Bean drew a long breath 
and plunged in. 

“Drusilla would be contented, if she 
once got back here, now she’s had a 
taste of city life and finds it ain’t so 
nice as it looks, always. She could 
live with us, if she wanted to. I’m 
willing. And it’s where you belong, 
in God’s country. You were never 
meant for the city. It will kill you. 
I ain’t much but a blundering old 
sailor. I don’t know much about 
women, but when I saw you the first 
day I bought the farm there, a year 
ago—you temember it, maybe. You 
were feeding the chickens out there in 
the yard, and you had on a pink sun- 
bonnet. Well, I just thought you was 
the prettiest girl! I’ve thought about 
you a lot since, and I love you, Serena. 
Do you think you could—marry me?”’ 

The river road was quite deserted, 
and the wind blew in from the water, 
cool and fresh and sweet. Miss Serena’s 
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cheeks grew pink as he kissed her. 
A soft strand of her light hair escaped 
from its trim band and lay across his 
shoulder. With a sudden tenderness 
he kissed it as he put it back. Miss 
Serena laughed. 

“It’s time we were foolish,’”’ said 
*‘Bachelor’’ Bean composedly. ‘‘ We’ve 
been sensible long enough. You can 
run in and look at your old home. 
I guess the folks are away today. Mrs. 
Day has taken her children and gone 
over to her mother’s on East street, 
but they keep the key in the same 
place that you did, so you can get in 
all right. Then you come over to my 
house. Mary will have dinner ready 
by that time. And after it gets cooler, 
long toward evening I'll drive you back 
and break the news to Drusilla. I’ve 
gotten all over being afraid of her snap, 
somehow. After that’s over we'll 
settle the moving-back question. And 
then— Well, how does all that suit 
you?” 

Serena nodded. She was beyond 
speech. 

He lifted her down at the top of the 
hill, 2a she took the path through the 
fieids to the old house. It was nearly 
noon. They had been the longest way 
round. Her eyes grew soft as she 
thought about it. He was a good man. 

The door was unlocked, after all. 
She wondered whether Mrs. Day had 
come home. There was no sign of any- 
one about. She turned the knob softly 
and stepped into the kitchen. Her 
heart gave a great leap. It was home, 
home! If Drusilla would only not 
make a fuss, if she would only come 
back as gladly as she was coming! 
She sighed. Drusilla was hard to turn 
when her mind was made up. 

She stepped softly about. She 
looked out of the little side window. 
She could just see the tall chimney of 
‘*‘Bachelor’’ Bean’s house through the 
trees. The fragrance of syringa blos- 
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soms floated in and she shut her eyes 
and drew a long breath. It suddenly 
seemed the most natural thing in the 
world to marry “ Bachelor”’ Bean and 
go to live in that other house. 

Then she crossed the little hall and 
stopped stone-still in the doorway of 
the sitting-room. Drusilla sat in the 
big rocker by the open window. Their 
eyes met in a startled silence. 

‘Drusilla!’ 

“‘Serena!”’ 

Miss Drusilla’s face flushed a slow, 
heavy scarlet. 

“I had to come,” she snapped. 
“T’ve planned it for a week. You 
went away, so it gave me a good chance. 
I got a ride from a milkman part 
of the way. I’ve been here two hours, 
I guess, and it’s like heaven.” 

“Oh!” said Serena, and sat down 
on the haircloth sofa and laughed 
weakly. 

“What are you doing here?” snapped 
Miss Drusilla. ‘I thought you were to 
be gone all day. How did you know 
I was here, anyway?” 

“I didn’t,” said Serena. “I didn’t 
know you were here at all. I just 
came because I was homesick enough 
to die. I never intended to go to the 
park at all.” 

They stared at each other for a 
moment. 

“Two old fools,’’ snapped Miss 
Drusilla suddenly. “And I’m the 
worst one. Let’s move back.”’ 

“Let's,” echoed Serena faintly. 
‘“‘And—I think—‘Bachelor’ Bean 
would like to marry me. He says so— 
he drove me part way here—if you 
don’t mind—please.”’ 

There was a heavy silence. 

Then Miss Drusilla’s mouth relaxed 
and she smiled grimly. 

“I don’t care,”’ she said, and she 
didn’t snap. “I don’t care about 
anything, if we only get back to God’s 
country.” 
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S I stood on the edge of the wood 
A it seemed to me that I had seen 
it before—or it may have been 
that the wood itself had that atmos- 
phere of unreality that belongs to the 
thing seen in dreams or recalled from 
the remoteness of early childhood. 
Its greenness was like sunlight through 
an emerald. The tree-trunks were 
covered with a fine green mold; the 
atmosphere itself was green, subdued, 
yet luminous. It was not overgrown, 
yet it seemed forgotten. I had an 
impression not so much of age as of 
arrestment, enchantment. 

There has always been within me a 
deep and abiding sense of kinship with 
the earth, the sea and the open sky, 
and most of all, perhaps, with the deep 
woods; and as I stepped into the still, 
green world of the king's forest, a 
curious experience of my childhood 
came back to me. On that far-away 
day I had been playing by myself on 
the edge of a wood and had thrown 
myself down for a moment under a 
tree. I had been staring up into the 
network of green leaves overhead—an 
occupation which has always had a 
peculiar fascination for me—when 
something impelled me to look in the 
direction of a great tree a few paces 
away, and there, squatting on the 
ground I saw a strange creature watch- 
ing me—a brown creature the size of 
a half-grown boy; afterward I felt sure 
that he had ears like an animal and 
that his legs were covered with curly 
brownhair. He was regarding me curi- 
ously, yet his look was not unfriendly, 
and as I stared back, wondering, he 
started, to run toward me. Moved 
by some childish fear born of nurses’ 
tales, I jumped up and ran away from 
him; yet I remember some impulse 
of compunction made me look back, 
and I saw the brown creature standing 
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there on the edge of the wood, watch- 
ing me. On his face was a puzzled, 
disappointed look that gave me the 
pang of having repulsed an animal's 
friendly confidence. 

I went often afterward to the wood, 
but I never saw the brown creature 
again. Yet the memory has stayed 
with me like the glimpse of some half- 
hidden path chanced upon in the deep 
woods, wondered over, yet passed by 
unexplored. 

For some reason the little episode 
came back to me as I walked on in the 
green light of the king’s forgotten 
wood. It was not, as I have said, a 
wild wood; it had once been part of 
the palace garden. 

I came presently upon a stone 
seat with a carved back, mottled 
green and brown with the wood 
mold, and sat down to _ rest. 
Opposite me was a laughing head of 
Pan standing upon a half-ruined mar- 
ble pedestal, the leaf shadows playing 
across his discolored face; and beyond, 
through the trees, I caught a glimpse 
of a marble Psyche that had somehow 
preserved a greater whiteness. As I 
sat there images of princes and cour- 
tiers in lincoln green, blowing their 
hunting-bugles, mingled in my mind 
with dimmer fancies of wood gods 
and dryads. Then suddenly a strong 
desire to explore the whole of the 
wood came over me and I arose and 
wandered on. 

A little farther on I came upon a 
long pool of still, green water holding, 
as in a mirror, the reflection of a stone 
water-nymph with down-bent head. 
She was as green with the water slime 
as the trunks of the trees. Beyond, 
from the increasing lightness, I foresaw 
the end of the wood, and as I walked 
on, detected the shimmer of water 
between the leaves. It proved to be 
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a little lake; its banks were thick with 
rushes through which the wind whis- 
pered mysteriously, and in their midst 
reclined a marble Triton, half-green, 
like the other gods, with the soft velvet 
of the woods. 

I cannot pretend to analyze the 
feeling that came over me in that spot. 
It was almost like a loss of identity, 
yet I was intensely conscious. I was 
myself, yet a part of all life. I felt 
the gods of Greece and all the dreams 
of the earth’s children about me. The 
very air was full of life; there was 
consciousness in the movement and 
sound of the rushes in the wind, in the 
ripples blowing over the surface of the 
water. 

I threw myself down on the grass 
by the edge of the lake and fell into a 
lreaam that was like sleep, yet was 
vividly awake. I do not know how 
long I had been lying there when the 
ensation of someone’s eyes upon me 
drew mine in the direction of the re- 
clining Triton. Then I saw a young 
girl standing among the rushes. Her 
garments were scant and light about 
her and of an uncertain green-brown 
color. Her face was very brown and 
her eyes curiously bright. She contin- 
ued to watch me silently for some 
minutes; then she moved and laughed 
softly and came toward me. Instinct- 
ively I remained motionless as if she 
were a bird or some inquisitive wild 
animal. She approached until she was 
close to me, then tentatively she put 
out her handand touched myarm. As 
she felt wonderingly along my coat- 
sleeve I fancied that a little shadow 
of apprehension slipped into her eyes. 
Then she reached up and touched my 
hair, and that contact seemed to re- 
assure her, for she smiled and sat down 
on the grass beside me. I noticed a 
perfume like ferns about her. 

“Do you live here?” I asked her. 

She nodded. “Do you?” 

“Near here,”’ I told her. 

“Not in the wood,”’ she said. 

‘Not in the wood, but not faraway, 
in the forester’s lodge,”’ I explained. 

But she laughed softly as one who 
knew more than I could tell. “You 
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have never been in the wood before 
today!’’ she cried. 

““How do you know?”’ I asked her. 

She nodded again wisely. “I know 
—I know everything that is in the 
wood.”’ 

As I looked in her eyes it occurred 
to me that they were like the depths 
of the still pool and they gave me a 
strange sense of past forms that had 
been reflected in them like an enchanted 
mirror. I heard the sounds of the in- 
sects in the grass, and the rustle of the 
wind in the rushes. From within 
the depths of the wood came the sub- 
dued afternoon twitter of the birds. 

“T want to stay in the wood forever 

-forever,”’ I said. “Never to go 
back.”’ 

She looked at me _ wonderingly. 
‘“‘What is it to go back?” 

“You have never been out of the 
wood,” I divined. 

She shook her head and. laughed 
noiselessly. I guessed that she did 
not know of any other world than the 
wood. 

“‘But in the Winter,” I began, “when 
the woods are white ~ 

She stared at me wonderingly. 

“The woods are never white,” she 
said. ‘‘There is nothing white except 
the flowers. The leaves fall and the 
woods grow brown and cold and then 
you are sleepy, and then you wake 
and the leaves are growing again, and 
flowers come up out of the earth.” 

“You lie down on the earth like 
this,” I murmured, ‘and it takes you 
in its arms, and the sky and the trees 
fade away and all is still—everything 
stops—”’ I roused myself with a start. 
“Why, that is death!’’ I exclaimed. 

She shook her head again slowly and 
wisely. “There is no death except 
for the birds and the little fur brothers. 
We do not die.” Then she moved 
closer to me and whispered in my ear: 
“Do not go back. Stay with me in 
the wood.”’ 

“And we would live in the wood 
always,’”’ I murmured. 

“In the wood and the water,” she 
answered. “All the world is ours.” 
“We will live in the woods forever,” I 
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heard myself saying. 
and sleep and wake again.’ 

I sat up suddenly to prove that I 
was not dreaming, and walked away 
from her. Presently, turning, I found 
that she had followed me noiselessly, 
anxiously. Then I remembered the 
look in the wood creature’s eyes. 

“I will stay this time,’ I said. I 
took her hand and drew her toward me. 
It was warm flesh that I touched, yet 
it gave me an odd sense of handling 
flowers. “You will not run away,” 
I asked, ‘“‘and leave me alone in the 
wood?”’ 

“Are you afraid?” she questioned. 
She started to draw back her hand. 

“Only afraid of losing you.” 

“I am always here,”’ she replied. 

“I will stay,” I said again. Then, 
like the soft surprise of a Summer- 
scented wind I found her in my arms. 
I drew her face to mine. 

It was like nothing in the world 
outside the wood—that kiss: as one 
drinks the breath of wild flowers, like 
the taste of the rain and the drugged 
honey of noonday—but it was not like 
the kiss of any mortal woman. The 
world and the wood seemed to fade 
away and become mist. 

The next thing that I remember we 
were standing upon the edge of the lake 
beside the marble Triton. One of her 
brown hands was on the god’s shoulder; 
the other she was holding out to me; 
in it was a small white flower. As I 
took it I lifted it to my face. It hada 
faint, indescribable perfume; again the 
world about me seemed to dissolve 
into mist, and through it I heard her 
voice . . . “Come 

Then I felt her hand—both hands, 
both arms around me, closing about me, 
drawing me down, down, into the lake. 
In a green veil it shut down over me. 
I had not dreamed the water was so 
deep. 

I opened my eyes to see a sunset 
sky overhead and the face of the 
ferester bending over me. I was 
lying upon the bank of the lake. I 
struggled to rise upon my elbow and 
look about. 

Beside me still reclined the marble 
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Triton, and the rushes were still 
whispering their inscrutable secrets. 
Memory rushed back over me. “She 
is gone!’’ I cried. 

I saw that the forester stared at 
me curiously, then his face became 
vague. I sank back again on the 
grass. “‘How did it happen?” ! asked. 

The forester looked at me queerly. 
“You can tell that better than I.” 

I lay there weakly, wondering. 
It must have been that I had fallen 
asleep arid somehow walked into the 
water, although I had never, to my 
knowledge, walked in my sleep. 

But the beautiful brown maiden 
, I had dreamed her. A pang 
of loss struck through me. My mind 
began going over it all. Then I be- 
came conscious that, after the manner 
of the man suddenly thrown over- 
board, I was holding something tightly 
clasped in my hand. I opened my 
fingers—it was a small white flower. 
Instinctively I raised it to my 
face. — 

I roused myself with an effort. 
“Does anyone live in the wood?”’ I 
asked. 

The forester, with a decreasing 
interest in me now that my safety 
was assured, shook his head. 

I went home slowly through the 
green wood. The late sunlight was 
golden in the leaves, but close to the 
ground the twilight was gathering. A 
great silence seemed to have settled 
over everything. I fancied that the 
water-nymph voluntarily refrained 
from looking up as I passed, and that 
the god Pan smiled strangely. 

I never found her again, my brown 
maiden, but I can shut my eyes and 
see her now, and feel again that kiss 
that was of the wild flowers and the 
rain, and the spicy bark of birches, and 
the hot honey of flowers at noonday, 
but was not like the kiss of any mortal 
woman. And the dear human woman 
that I may love some day need not fear 
that memory, for it was not the love of 
mortal woman, but the miracle of the 
warm earth itself, out of which I was 
born, and to which I shall return again 
at the last. 
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INDIAN SUMMER 





By Arthur Stanley Wheeler 


66 UTTING a good deal of confi- 

P dence in the weather, aren’t 

you, Lavinia? Middle-aged 

parties like you and me should beware 
of pneumonia.” 

It was Indian Summer—that elusive, 
halcyon season when New England 
Autumn halts its progress for a few 
days and mocks all living things with 
fleeting warmth and sunshine before 
ushering in a protracted period of deso- 
lation. Miss Lavinia Merrill sat on the 
veranda of her home in Ware, enjoy- 
ing the clemency of the afternoon. 
There was a novel in her lap, but she 
was not reading; neither did she sew, 
though an unfinished piece of embroid- 
ery called to her from the small table 
by her side, where she had placed it 
with a vague idea of taking it up a little 
later. The occupation which held her 
was one that could have been named 
day-dreaming if indulged in by a per- 
son a trifle younger or much more aged, 
and so enthralling was it that Mrs. 
Hepburn, had she not been minded to 
speak, might have achieved the whole 
distance between the front gate and 
the steps without attracting attention. 

“The lungs at next door to forty are 
not as dependable as they were at sweet 
sixteen,’’ the visitor continued, raising 
a foot ponderously toward the lower 
step. 

Barring a slight huskiness induced by 
exercise, there was nothing the matter 
with Mrs. Hepburn’s own lungs. The 
voice which emanated from them was 
that of a Fourth-of-July speaker— 
weighty and orotund. The lady’s 
manners also tended in the direction 
of the masculine, but by reason of 
abruptness rather than formality. 
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Miss Merrill laughed and drew for- 
ward a rocker. “Come up and com- 
pose yourself, Fanny. There are no 
draughts in this corner, and a bit of 
fresh air won't hurt you.” 

The other, having ascended with 
labor, sank obediently into the chair, 
which creaked. 

“T hope,” she observed, “‘that your 
furniture is strong. A chair went 
down under me at Mary Mapleson’s 
bridge the other night. It was one of 
those little gilded horrors, and I told 
Mary that the accident was all her 
fault for giving such a thing house- 
room. But really, my weight is get- 
ting to be something enormous. A 
hundred and eighty-three! Andrew 
Hepburn’s a regular Job’s comforter. 
He says if I persevere I may be able to 
enter the two hundred class. Lavinia, 
you ought to thank heaven that you’re 
thin. . . . I didn’t come here to 
talk anti-fat, though; I came to find out 
whether you’re going to the business 
meeting of the Children’s Aid Society 
tonight. Several important questions 
are coming up for discussion, and we 
need all the votes of the right kind that 
we can get.” 

“T hadn’t thought of going,” Miss 
Merrill said. ‘‘Somehow, I don’t 
seem to feel as much interest in the 
Children’s Aid Society as I did once. 
I’m afraid my charitable instincts are 
rather capricious. Mother used to say 
that I had no real charity of the soul. 
I dare say she was right.” 

“Huh!” ejaculated Mrs. Hepburn 
scornfully. ‘‘ Your mother was a fine 
person to cavil at your charity! Good- 
ness knows, she profited enough by it. 
Why, because of your charity to her, 
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you never had any girlhood at all. 
The best twenty years of your life were 
consumed in waiting on her—in chang- 
ing the pillows and carrying hot-water 
bottles. You never grudged her the 
service. ‘No charity of the soul,’ in- 
deed!’’ 

“T am afraid,’’ Miss Merrill rejoined 
quietly, “that whatever I thought of 
the service then, I grudge it now. Of 
course, if 1 were put in the same posi- 
tion again, I should probably do the 
same thing. But I question, neverthe- 
less, whether I was right in sacrificing 
my whole time to her. A great deal is 
said and written about the injustices 
done by the young to the old, but 
there’s quite as much that might be 
said on the other side. Mother would 
have been just as comfortable in the 
care of a trained nurse—and far more 
happy, I believe, for she would have 
learned to get along with fewer com- 
plaints. She would have gained cour- 
age by self-denial, and I should have 
had some of the happiness that be- 
longed tome. I grudge the loss of that 
happiness. So you see I’m really self- 
ish, and not charitable at all, according 
to recognized standards.”’ 

Mrs. Hepburn stared. ‘‘Something 
has come over you, Lavinia. You 
wouldn’t have talked like that a year 
ago. Then you'd have shuddered at 
the mere suggestion that your mother’s 
death was for the best. Your notions 
have shifted considerably of late.” 

“Do you think so? Well, I suppose 
one inevitably shifts one’s point of 
view after getting out of a rut that has 
lasted practically all one’s life.’’ 

“No, one generally scrapes out a con- 
tinuation of the rut from sheer force of 
habit. Besides, your mother has been 
dead more than three years now, so the 
difference in you can’t be laid to that. 
I'll tell you what 7 think: I think 
you're growing younger instead of 
older. Do you know you're looking 
actually beautiful today? You al- 
ways were distinguished-looking, but 
your expression has changed. My boy 
Charley—he’s in the poetic stage, you 
know—my boy Charley would say that 
the backward bud has blossomed into 
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a glorious rose. I’m not much given 
to extravagance myself, but I must say 
that you don’t look a minute over 
twenty-eight.” 

““No? I was thirty-seven last Tues- 
day. Rather mature for a blossom, 
Fanny.”’ 

“I repeat,”’ said Mrs. Hepburn, 
“that you don’t look a minute over 
twenty-eight.”” She paused for a 
moment,. blinking fat eyelids over 
shrewd, but not unkindly eyes. “I’m 
going to give you a warning, Lavinia, 
and you can take it or leave it, as you 
like. People are talking about you.”’ 

Miss Merrill laughed a second time. 
“People in a college town spend a 
large proportion of their time talking 
about other people, and I can’t hope 
for immunity. What are they saying 
just at present?”’ 

“They're saying that you're in love 
with your protégé, the young artist,’’ 
her friend answered bluntly. 

For some seconds Miss Merrill made 
no comment. She was looking down 
at her hands, and seemed to be study- 
ing them intently. They were fine 
hands—so fine that she did not care to 
wear rings. She lifted the long, slender 
fingers, one by one. When at length 
she glanced up she was smiling. 

“‘I hope,” she said, ‘‘that people at 
least have justice enough to admit that 
my protégé has done well.” 

“Why, yes. There seems to be no 
doubt on that score. Even I can see 
he has talent. When Charley dragged 
me to the graduation exercises of the 
Art School last June I saw some of 
your young man’s daubs that were 
actually interesting! Coming from me, 
that’s a great compliment, for I can’t 
endure modern paintings. I always 
have to be told whether they’re meant to 
represent a man walking over a muddy 
road at dawn or a boat in a river at 
sunset. Yes, the fellow has 
done well enough. But why couldn’t 
you have furnished him with the money 
for his course, and let it go at that? 
There was no need of your taking him 
up socially. He was a frightfully raw 
article when you began.” 

“‘No wonder—considering his par- 
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entage and early life. And do you 
think that the mere payment of his 
tuition at the Art School would have 
given him much polish?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. If you give a 
boy funds for an education, he usually 
manages to pick up culture by himself; 
it’s in the atmosphere here at Ware.”’ 

“That is Ware’s fond belief,’’ Miss 
Merrill countered. ‘Personally, I 
have my doubts about the efficacy of 
the atmospheric treatment. I was 
brought up with the prevalent ideas 
anent poverty-stricken students; moth- 
er helped several of them through 
college, and for years and years one or 
another of the ilk had the job of caring 
for our furnace and clearing the snow 
from our sidewalk, but it would have 
been Anathema to suggest dining any 
of them at our table. Mother erected 
a social wall between herself and the 
objects of her charity—just as she 
built a moral one between Christians 
and the Benighted Heathen toward 
whose conversion she contributed so 
liberally. Those poor students were 
very worthy persons, but I never ob- 
served any extraordinary development 
of culture in them. They didn’t seem 
to drink it in with the air. So, when 
I undertook to assist one of their suc- 
cessors I determined to adopt a dif- 
ferent method. I’m not recommend- 
ing my method for general practice; I 
merely call attention to the fact that 
you yourself admit its success in this 
instance.” 

“I never questioned its success, so 
far as the boy was concerned,” said 
Mrs. Hepburn. “That male would 
have to be more than ordinarily bar- 
barous who failed to be benefited by 
your company, Lavinia. What I ques- 
tion—and others also—is the result of 
the scheme on you.” 

Miss Merrill raised her brows in mild 
amusement. ‘It’s very kind of you 
and the others. Really, though, I 
can’t see how that part of it affects any- 
one but me.” 

“Oh, yes, you can,” the fat woman 
returned, with a comfortable chuckle. 
“You’re simply stubborn. I’ve al- 
ways given you credit for latent ob- 
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stinacy. You know perfectly well 
that your friends will mourn, and the 
Philistines gloat, if you make a fool of 
yourself, and you know, too, that 
you'll care. By the way, what are you 
going to do with young Egan—I be- 
lieve that’s his name—this Winter?” 

“I think of letting him go to Paris to 
continue his studies.” 

“To Paris! My dear, you must be 
crazy. Pitch a boy into Paris alone, 
and four times out of five you seal his 
fate. Many are called, but few are 
chosen, over there.”’ 

“I didn’t say that he would go alone,” 
Miss Merrill stated calmly. 

Silence intervened for an instant. 
Then Mrs. Hepburn asked: 

“Lavinia, do you seriously think of 
marrying that—that child?” 

“It depends,” said her friend, as 
calmly as before, ‘‘largely on the child 
himself. Probably I shall, if he asks 
me, and I’m pretty sure he means to.” 

The visitor’s mouth opened, as if for 
an exclamation of horror; instead, it 
gave vent to a booming laugh. 

“I beg your pardon,” she gasped 
between rumbles, ‘‘but the idea is 
desperately funny. Shades of bygone 
Harringtons! Your maternal ances- 
tors would turn in their graves!” 

Her hostess took no offense at the 
merriment. ‘Don’t apologize. That’s 
exactly the way it struck me, at first. 
I possess a sense of the ridiculous—in 
spite of my being trained to venerate 
the conservatism of the House of Har- 
rington. Also, I’ve laughed too often 
at uneven marriages not to realize the 
humor of an alliance of thirty-seven 
with twenty-one.” 

“I’m glad you see the funny side of 
it,’’ said Mrs. Hepburn, her mirth sub- 
siding gradually. “It shows there’s 
some hope for you.” 

*‘On the contrary, it shows that I’m 
quite resolved. If I hadn’t already 
considered the funny side, I might be 
open to argument from that direction.” 

“Thirty-seven and twenty-one!”’ the 
other mused. ‘Forty-seven and 
thirty-one. Sixty, and forty-four. 
The more you increase the numbers 
the worse they sound, don’t they? At 
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forty-four a man is in his prime, but a 


woman at sixty—well, you know as 
well as I what most of us will be at 
sixty.” 


“Yes, I do,”’ said Miss Merrill. ‘‘And 
Fanny, you might talk all day about 
that and other sapient conclusions, 
without telling me a single thing that I 
haven’t thought of and thought out a 
hundred times before. I’m prepared 
to have it said that I married because I 
was a gullible, sentimental old maid, 
and that I was married because of my 
money. Perhapsthere’lleven be several 
grains of truth in such charges. But 
there’s another side to the matter—one 
that hasn’t occurred to you, or at any 
rate hasn’t presented itself to you with 
concrete force.”’ 

She stopped, and for the first time 
since the opening of the subject her 
easy smile yielded place to a tightening 
of the lips. 

“You said a little while ago that I 
had no girlhood,”’ she continued then. 
**You might better have said that until 
my mother died I had no /life—only 
existence. I don’t blame mother; she 
was nearly always too sick to be 
rational, and moreover, it was a part 
of her creed that, having given me 
birth, she had a first mortgage on me 
as long as she lived. My father’s be- 
liefs, I imagine, were of a different 
brand; the little I can remember about 
him points to broader ideas. But 
naturally I was reared in my mother’s 
creed. I didn’t belong to myself at all. 
When I was introduced to society, and 
an occasional youth began to make ten- 
tative calls at the house, it was a fore- 
gone conclusion that he would soon 
become discouraged. There was no 
pleasure or advantage in calling on a 
girl who could move only at her moth- 
er’s beck. By-and-bye, my callers 
ceased coming altogether.” 

“Yes,” nodded Mrs. Hepburn, “I 
remember. You didn’t have much 
fun. I used to feel awfully sorry for 
you.” 

“Your sympathy was wasted, in a 
way, for I didn’t realize how much I 
was being robbed of. It wasn’t until 
some time after mother’s death that I 
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her. My first impulse, after the shock 
had passed was to find somebody to 
care for—to scrape out a continuation 
of the rut, as you've expressed it. So 
I threw myself into organized charitable 
work, and I think,” she observed judi- 
cially, ‘‘that I’ve served the heathen 
and the helpless as vigorously as even 
mother could have wished.” 

“*Nobody has been more faithful. I 
don’t know what our branch of the 
Foreign Missionary Society would have 
done without you.” 

“But for some reason,’’ Miss Merrill 
went on, “organized charities didn't 
seem to fill the bill. You may laugh 
as much as you please, Fanny, when I 
tell you that I wanted something of my 
very own to look out for; it’s true, 
nevertheless. I even thought of adopt- 
ing a child from some orphan asylum. 
But my sense of humor was too strong, 
and besides, a baby of that sort is a 
good deal like a lottery-ticket. You 
may draw a prize, but the chances are 
much against it. Perhaps I ought to 
have taken an interest in my large and 
ever-increasing list of cousins. Un- 
fortunately, I knew that none of them 
cared a snap for me aside from my cash 
value, and I'd always detested them 
without exception. I think one is apt 
to hate cousins constitutionally. Iwas 
on the point of buying a cat and a 
parrot and settling down to await as 
patiently as possible the Age of Wrin- 
kles and Yellow Skin, when the chance 
of helping John Egan came to my 
rescue,” 

For an instant the smile reappeared, 
tolerantly humorous. Again it was 
replaced by the rigor of determination. 

“I say ‘came to my rescue,’ ad- 
visedly. If it hadn’t been for that 
chance, I should have stagnated. I 
was very skeptical at first, because one 
hears so much about promising young 
artists, and finds the promise fulfilled 
so seldom. And the boy was such a 
roughcub. But I soon discovered that 
beneath his uncouthness there were 
both ability and delicacy. He was an 
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atavism, harking back beyond his 
stodgy, beer-bibbing parents to the 
poetic temperament of Celtic ancestors. 
By some strange vagary of Fate, the 
magical strain that produced the wild 
sagas of Ireland had come down to him 
undiluted. What he lacked was the 
opportunity for development. His 
father sneered at his artistic tendencies, 
and advised him to get a pick and earn 
his living by doing ‘something useful.’ 
Because he didn’t happen to be a self- 
righteous little prig, willing to cringe 
for pennies, no philanthropist would 
help him. He clerked in a store, and 
saved enough money for a course in 
drawing at a night school, but the en- 
couragement he got was so meager, and 
the constant discouragement so great, 
that he was in two minds whether or 
not to follow his father’s advice at the 
time I heard of him. I took him up 
through pity and curiosity; I kept on 
with him because he interested me. I 
don’t pretend to any extraordinary 
altruism in the matter. I’ve been 
helped as much as he. The necessity 
of strengthening him has brought out 
the part of me that lay dormant— 
made a woman of me, instead of a 
sexless nonentity. If I had simply 
presented him with money, and told 
him I hoped he’d use it to advantage, 
he might have been grateful, but he 
would never have succeeded as an 
artist. He would have succumbed to 
the innate despondency that he inherits 
from distant dreamers in common with 
his ability, and to the sordid influences 
of his home and training. I furnish 
him with persistence and sympathy, 
as well as with dollars. If I dropped 
him now, he would still go back—trail 
off to mediocrity or nothingness. 
There’s not much steel in his composi- 
tion. But if I choose to bind him 
closer to me, and help him through the 
next few years as I’ve helped him 
through the past two, the chance is 
good that he’ll amount to something 
big in his line. And I do choose; I 
don’t intend to see the one positive 
labor that I’ve accomplished brought 
tonaught. With this single exception, 
all my performances have been nega- 
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tive—concessions to weakness, and 
failure, and grief, and death. Now I 
see an opportunity to deal with life 
and hope. Shall I throw it away 
because of doubts and laughter? I 
should be a coward to do that. No, 
I'll take it as it comes, and give thanks 
that I’m not already too fossilized to 
appreciate it.”’ 

Mrs. Hepburn was not a person who 
needed much time in which to gather 
her thoughts; her ponderousness was of 
the body, not of the mind. Through- 
out the recital she had listened with 
good-humored attention. Now she 
said, almost immediately: 

“*Yes, I see that view, and I don’t 
know that I blame you. But it still 
seems to me that you’re skipping es- 
sentials. You persist in passing over 
the difference in age. If you were 
fifteen, or even ten, years younger, I’d 
say, ‘Go ahead and God bless you.’ I 
can appreciate the force of your ar- 
guments, but-—you’re thirty-seven years 
old. Have you looked at that fact 
from the boy’s side?” 

It was Miss Merrill’s turn to be 
amused. 

“You dulled your point at the out- 
set. Didn't you tell me that I looked 
no more than twenty-eight? I madea 
polite disclaimer, as a matter of course, 
but I should be as blind as—as I used 
to be if I couldn’t see that I’m a hand- 
some woman. That’s one of the things 
which have been revealed to me re- 
cently. And boys worship beauty, 
Fanny—particularly if they’re artists. 
Mine will last until the need for it has 
been outgrown. You said, too, that I 
seemed to be growing younger instead 
of older. Don’t you think you're just 
a bit illogical?”’ 

A whimsical expression, which on 
features less pudgy would have been a 
thing for esthetic joy, came over Mrs. 
Hepburn’s face. 

“‘Tllogical? Perhaps so, my dear. 
Anyone who talks as much as I do can’t 
always pay heed to logic. 

Yes, I did say that you seemed to be 
growing younger, and I meant it. 
You’re wonderfully lovely. Yet after 
all, no matter what things of that sort 
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We may say or even feel, we can’t really 
counterfeit Youth. Once gone, it’s 
gone forever, and the loss of it is the 
tragedy of womankind. Nothing ever 
quite makes up for Youth—though we 
pretend to hold it in scorn after it has 
left us. We tell ourselves that it is a 
doubtful blessing at the best, but sooner 
or later we learn that it is stronger than 
we, and even if we accept the knowledge 
philosophically, preferring optimism to 
pessimism, there’s a sting deep down in 
our hearts. Even I— _ But I’m sit- 
ting here airing the skeleton in the 
closet of my sex, while Andrew Hep- 
burn is on his way home to dinner. 
I've a new cook, and the things she’s 
likely to do if left to herself are awful 
to contemplate, so I must be going. 
Women may dream, and boys worship 
beauty, but a middle-aged man wants 
his dinner, hot and on time.”’ 

The last word came out with a 
wheeze, for the speaker was heavily 
hoisting herself out of the rocker. She 
paused, however, before adventuring 
the descent of the steps. 

“I hope you'll change your mind,” 
she said. ‘But whatever you do, you 
can count on my bulky friendship in 
the future. A little affair like a foolish 
marriage won't change my feelings 
toward you. When do you expect 
the young man to declare himself 
formally?” 

“Tonight, I’m inclined to think. He 
wrote, saying that he would reach Ware 
this afternoon and call on me in the 
evening ‘to make a very important 
communication.’ ’’ 

Mrs. Hepburn chuckled. ‘‘How 
very boy-like! Well, I wish you luck 
in any case, Lavinia. I hope I haven't 
thrown too much cold water, or forced 
your confidence unduly with my im- 
pertinent questions. Remember for 
your comfort that I’m that rare crea- 
ture, a woman of many words, who 
nevertheless knows how to keep a 
secret.” 

“T’ll remember that and more, 
Fanny; I'll remember that you're a 
first-class friend. But you haven't 
forced my confidence or influenced my 
opinions in the least. I think the value 


of discussion lies less in getting 
another’s views than in straightening 
out one’s own, don’t you? Good-bye?”’ 

As she took her way upstairs Miss 
Merrill reaped no aftermath of regret 
for having spoken so freely. Indeed, 
she was rather glad that she had ex- 
plained her plans to Fanny Hepburn; 
for, in addition to the clearness of 
vision derived from the explanation 
itself, she felt an increase of courage 
and poise, because she had been able to 
retain her self-possession so well while 
making it. This self-possession was 
comparatively new in her, and she 
hailed it as a sign of progress. 

To dress elaborately for dinner was 
also a new and exhilarating operation. 
It was not the custom at Ware to don 
evening dress for any save unusual 
“‘functions’’; the ladies of the “‘ faculty 
set,”” which included most of the old 
families, contented themselves with 
high-necked gowns—and those of the 
very plainest—on ordinary occasions. 
Perhaps this general habit was less the 
result of prejudice than of a desire to 
save trouble, but nevertheless Lavinia 
had been taught as a girl that the wear- 
ing of gay clothes by the home fireside 
was a practice of vulgarity. Her 
mother, in fact, in the days when health 
had allowed her to mix with society, 
had limited herself to somber colors of a 
severe cut, enlivened only by antique 
jewelry and a spattering of jet. She 
regarded many fashionable costumes, 
even of that day, as suitable only for 
the seclusion of the boudoir. The 
daughter had passed through the years 
of her youth without owning anything 
more giddy than a demi-toilette of es- 
pecially modest pattern. All fluffy 
things dear to the normal feminine 
heart but not absolutely necessary to 
comfort had been tabooed. Because of 
her enforced isolation, the young La- 
vinia had not felt the hardship of this; 
the taste for frivolous adornment was 
of as recent development as the ability 
to gratify it, unscorned and unrebuked. 
Miss Merrill, sedate of © in her girl- 
hood to the point of prudery, had 
learned in the past few months to con- 
sider it but the due of her undeniable 
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charms to array herself as richly as 
was permitted by the modiste’s art. 
Even when she was to dine alone she 
applied the doctrine of Art for Art’s 
Sake to her appareling. 

Yet she did not overlook the value of 
simplicity in dress, any more than she 
made the mistake of loading her 
shapely hands with rings. The intuitive 
knowledge of what was becoming was 
none the less strong on account of the 
lateness of its realization. This even- 
ing she chose black velvet, above 
which her splendid shoulders and 
throat rose in dazzling contrast. In 
her hair she pinned a single red rose. 
It was a costume rich enough for a ball, 
but so simple—to the untutored vision 

that it would not grate upon the 
mere masculine notion of appropriate- 
ness; Miss Merrill had her reasons for 
wishing to look particularly stunning. 
As she surveyed the result in her mirror 
she had the satisfaction of knowing 
that she was at her best—that, in fact, 
few women, whatever their age, could 
have appeared more effectively. The 
little wrinkles at the corners of her eyes, 
deftly treated with a careful hand, 
scarcely showed themselves to the 
closest scrutiny; beneath the kindly 
light of a high chandelier they and the 
other signs of the years would be prac- 
tically invisible. She could not doubt 
the effect of her beauty on young Egan; 
she had seen the admiration in his eyes 
too often not to be sure of him. What 
surprised her was that she was so sure 
of herself. It seemed to her that, 
logically, she ought to experience shy- 
ness and tremors; instead, she found 
herself more than usually calm. This 
did not displease her. Rather, she re- 
garded it as an advantage given her by 
the age of discretion. Because of it 
she would be enabled to appreciate her 
triumph the more rationally. 

She dined in solitary state at the 
head of a table covered with gleaming 
silver and winking cut-glass. In Mrs. 
Merrill’s time the massive family 
tableware had languished in a safety- 
deposit vault. A few pieces of it were 
sometimes taken out at Thanksgiving 
and Christmas, to grace a semi-festal 
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board, but as a rule it was held too 
sacred for use. Lavinia had lately 
changed all that. She reveled in her 
heirlooms, not because they were heir- 
looms, but because they were hand- 
some, and the heavy silver—salver and 
urn and pitchers—marked with Har- 
rington or Merrill monograms, now saw 
the light every day. Their owner had 
come to believe in the philosophy of 
enjoying life’s material blessings. 

The maid brought in Egan’s card 
before the termination of the meal. 
Miss Merrill smiled at the impatience 
which could not await a formal calling- 
hour. She finished her coffee com- 
posedly; the anticipation of pleasure 
was worth prolonging a little. Then 
she rose, walked slowly through the 
hall—casting a glance at the hall 
mirror as her reflection crossed it—and 
passed between the portiéres. 

The young artist had grown a beard 
during the Summer. Lavinia, giving 
him her hand, thought that the change 
had improved him; it lengthened his 
face, and concealed a weak chin. He 
was tanned, too, and his blue eyes 
shone with a new vivacity that must 
have been bred of healthy exercise in 
the open air. 

““You’re looking much better than 
when I saw you last,” she said. “I see 
that the vacation has agreed with 
you.” 

“‘And you,” he returned, “are look- 
ing as well as when I last saw you. It 
would be impossible to say more—an 
omission if I failed to say as much.” 

The compliment was a bit stilted and 
clumsily turned, perhaps, but it was 
not so bad for a boy who, two years 
before, would not have thought of at- 
tempting such a thing. Besides, sin- 
cerity was in his voice—the sincerity of 
vigorous admiration. Miss Merrill felt 
a swift access of the timidity which had 
hitherto left her free. 

“Thank you,” said she. 
tell me about your Summer. 
you been doing much work?” 

**Well—no. To tell the truth, I 
haven’t touched a brush.” He stopped 
and blushed. ‘‘ That is,” he corrected 
himself, ‘I’ve only touched one a few 
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times. That’s one of the things I 
wanted to talk to you about.” 

“Yes? I don’t know that you need 
to apologize. A little rest won't do 
you any harm. You'll be able to con- 
centrate yourself all the better this 
Autumn.” 

He frowned. ‘‘That’s not exactly 
the trouble. Miss Merrill, do 
you know I’m getting awfully in your 
debt?” 

““Oh—the money,”’ she said blankly. 
This was not what she had expected. 
“Why, you needn’t worry about the 
money. I look on it as a safe invest- 
ment; you'll be able to pay it back in 
due time, you know.” 

“I know that you're kind enough to 
say so. But shall I be able to pay it 
back? I’ve been talking with—well, 
with several people, and they tell me it’s 
going to be a long time before I can even 
earn my living by painting, much less 
pay debts. I may never be able to pay.” 

““My dear boy,” said Miss Merrill, 
returning unconsciously to the maternal 
manner of her first struggles with him, 
“IT don’t expect you to pay for a great 
many years. Indeed, I shall be repaid 
if you do good work, whether you 
replace the actual dollars or not. I 
should be satisfied to have bought the 
privilege of giving the world a great 
artist.” 

“But Art isn’t everything in the 
world,”’ he rejoined, with second-hand 
wisdom. “I’ve been thinking that an 
artist is apt to bea pretty helpless sort 
ofman. I’m not sure that I want to be 
one, after all.” 

“You don’t want to be an artist! 
What do you want to be, pray?” 

He made a large, vague gesture. ‘Oh, 
I want to be bigger—to amount to 
more in everyday life. I want to get 
into a business where I can feel the con- 
tact and throb of humanity. It seems 
babyish to stand off and paint, when 
there’s so much a-doing! I know I’m 
hideously ungrateful, after all you've 
done for me, but ; 

“You mustn’t consider me at all,” 
Lavinia interrupted, conventionally. 
Surprise robbed her of the ability to 
think quickly. “You must do what is 
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best for yourself. But isn’t this rather 
a revolution?”’ 

The young man twisted about in his 
chair, rubbed his hands together, and 
then grinned sheepishly. ‘“‘I guess it 
is,"’ he admitted. “‘I suppose I ought 
to be ashamed of it, but I’m not— 
altogether. I’m so happy that I can't 
be very much ashamed. You remem- 
ber I wrote that I had something 
important to communicate to you? 
Well, I can tell you that and the cause 
of my revolution in two words: I’m 
engaged!”’ 

Her own poise, and descent from 
many generations of reserved New 
Englanders, gave Lavinia Merrill the 
strength to withstand the shock of this 
statement without flinching visibly; 
they could not give her the power to 
respond at once with appropriate 
speech. The blinding egotism of inex- 
perience, however, prevented the boy 
from noticing her silence. He was 
busy with his own happiness. 

“IT know you'll think me foolish,’ he 
went on, “but I simply couldn’t help 
it. I believed I knew all about love, but 
when this came it struck me all of a 
heap. Miss Merrill, she’s the 
most wonderful girl in all the world! 
You'll forgive me when you see her.” 

“There is nothing for me to forgive,” 
said Lavinia, between dry lips. ‘“‘My 
duty is to congratulate you most heart- 
ily.” 

He nodded. “I used to imagine,” he 
laughed, “‘ that I was in love with you— 
Fancy the impertinence!”’ 

She forced herself to smile. 

** And then I met Laura, and learned 
how mistaken I’d been. Why, our 
falling in love was like a river running 
down to the sea, and the sea waiting for 
it withopen arms. Orshe was a flower, 
and I the dew! But that isn’t saying 
that Laura’s too poetical; she’s a very 
practical girl. She's intensely artistic, 
but she doesn’t like—well, she thinks I 
ought not to keep on borrowing from 
you, even for the sake of Art. She 
thinks I can achieve success more 
quickly in some other profession. You 
mustn’t blame her for my change of 
mind, though—not directly, at least. 
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I commenced to realize long before she 
said anything on the subject that there 
are lots of tasks better worth doing than 
pictures. I can’t explain just what I 
mean; but it seemed as if I had been 
dreaming away my time over nothing 
all these years, and was suddenly awak- 
ing to realities. And now Laura's 
father has offered me a place in his 
omee. 

There was more, but Miss Merrill did 
not hear it. She was trying to bring 
order into the shattered structure of 
her ideas. Through the débris of her 
schemes she sought a reason for the 
devastating success of this “Laura.” 
Why should a chit of a girl be able in 
three short months to bring destruction 
where she herself had wrought and 
builded carefully, sparing neither love 
nor money, for years? Was there logic 
in this overthrow? Abruptly she be- 
came aware that her whilom protégé 
was holding out a hand toward her, 
with some small object in it. 

“This is her picture,’’ he was saying, 
bashfully but proudly. “‘ Wouldn’t you 
like to look at it?” 

She took the little leather-covered 
case gingerly, and glanced down at the 
face within. She fancied she knew the 
general type of Laura’s features, and 
did not suppose that the reason she 
sought could be found in a photograph. 
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Yes, Laura had a round face, with a 
pretty mouth, an indefinite nose, 
medium-sized eyes and a violent pom- 
padour. There was nothing remarka- 
ble in that aggregation. And yet— 
Miss Merrill looked closer; something 
intangible, indescribable, about pose 
and expression caught her attention. 
Startled, she stared from the picture to 
the boy opposite her, and sawa dupli- 
cate of this something in the vivacity 
of his face, which she had ascribed pre- 
viously to good health and to his love 
for her. His love for her! 

She groped back for a word that had 
escaped her, a thought dimly remem- 
bered. ‘“‘Once gone. . Youth. 
The tragedy of womankind. 
: Nothing ever quite makes up 
for Youth. Sooner or later we learn 
that it is stronger than we.” Fanny 
Hepburn had said that. 

Youth, whose vernal heyday she had 
missed, and whose glamour would not 
come to the calling; Youth, the bronze 
giant with a clay head; the tragic, and 
the ridiculous; sharp of contrasts and 
yielding of similitudes; Youth, power- 
ful, weak, foolish, wise, beautiful, fan- 
tastic, kindly, cruel, victorious—— 

She returned the photograph, and as 
she did so, shivered. The air of the 
room was warm, but Winter was 
approaching. 
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RESTORATION 


By Charles L. O'Donnell 


And on the brown earth fling, 


, ROM these dead leaves the winds have caught 


Yea, from their dust new hosts shall rise 
At the trumpet-call of Spring. 


Thus may the winds our ashes take, 
But in that far dusk dim, 
When God’s eye hath burnt up the worlds, 


This flesh shall stand with Him. 














THE GOOD MAN 


By Arthur Stringer 


I 


ACKILLRAY was a dour man, 
\ Workin’ night and day, 
Thryin’ to build a grand house, 
And frettin’ life away. 


When he’d built his foine house, 
High beyont the furze, 

Not a girl in Kildare 
Sought to make it hers! 


II 


Larry was a young de’il, 
Idlin’ youth away, 

A-pipin’ and philanderin’ 
And laugnin’ ail the day. 


Never was a colleen 
Trod the Kildare sod 

But homeless would have fared forth 
At homeless Larry’s nod! 


HER PROBABLE REASON 


lord of the tavern at Polkville, Ark., “‘a nice-looking grass-widow met 

a feller that had been going with her some, and fired three shots at him, 
one of which tore off considerable of his south ear as he was rapidly going east. 
I was settin’ on the porch at the time, and saw it all, and » 

“Great Scott!’’ ejaculated the washing-machine agent, pricking up his 
ears eagerly, ‘unless it is a matter that you don’t care to discuss, I wish you 
would tell me what, in your opinion, was the lady’s reason for such an act?”’ 

“Well, I reckon,” was the ingenuous reply, “that she was madat him. Of 
course, she mightn’t have been—you can’t tell much about women, you know— 
but that’s the way it looked to me.” 


66 D*: before yesterday, right out in front of the hotel, here,’’ said the land- 
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THE GARDEN OF HER SOUL 





By Mrs. Luther Harris 


I 


forest of gold and green, the 

flaming maples, the big, sol- 
emn pines, with a Bismarckian frown 
between his brows. Here and there a 
bit of scarlet sumac proclaimed the 
heart of the wood and the heart of the 
Autumn as having renewed their bril- 
liant yearly alliance. The place seemed 
written over with the strange hiero- 
glyphics of prehistoric inscriptions. 
Doubtless some mighty upheaval of 
nature had here rent the black chasm 
and the lava bluffs, and left those 
great, yawning cracks whose ragged 
cleavage seemed opening to unmeas- 
ured depths below. 

Perhaps some titanic convulsion had 
hewn a way, ages ago, for the noisy 
river, which like a giant plowshare 
had cut a broad swath through the 
valley. The roar of its waters echoed 
among the hills. 

In places the walls seemed reared in 
symmetrical columns, sheer cliffs in 
tones of soft gray, or blackened as if 
burned with long-dead fires. Once a 
low, distant rumbling sounded along 
the hills, where some crag on which the 
bunch grass had grown in deceptive 
greenness had broken from its delicate 
poise of carefully balanced weight and 
gone thundering down the ragged 
height to add its shattered fragments 
to the mass which for ages had been 
accumulating at the foot of the cliffs. 

Far below ‘he little village stretched 
along the white sands, its red-roofed 
houses hobnobbing in friendly fashion 
cheek by jowl. 

Some of the modern, more preten- 


[ *rorest sat looking off over the 


tious cottages came half-way up the 
hills, snuggling under their syringa and 
purple clematis vines. Here the shift- 
ing colony of tourists and sojourners 
congregated through the brief, brilliant 
Summer. Dayton had waited their 
exodus, only coming when his human 
kind had flocked to the maelstrom of 
great cities. His eyes wandered lazily 
beyond the border of tall pines to 
where slopes of wild pasture were 
dotted with grazing cattle. 

“Here,” he mused, as he leaned 
against the dark cleavage of the rock, 
“is a long-sought Eldorado of silence 
and solitude."’ And a fugitive peace 
seemed to settle upon him. 

Gradually his mind withdrew itself 
from the allurement and grandeur of 
the rugged beauty around him and 
settled back into his habitual mood of 
bitter, brooding melancholy. His face 
darkened, and the lines about his 
rather homely, strong mouth came out 
as if drawn with a stencil. For a long 
time he sat glowering under bent brows, 
deep in savage thought. 

Suddenly, with a start, he was 
brought out of his mood of abstraction 
by the sight of some round, careering 
object which was making its way 
toward him down one of the innumer- 
able paths whith led to the plateau 
above. Gaining speed at every bound 
it came whirling downward. With a 
final flutter it lodged and settled among 
the dry grasses where Dayton had 
stretched his long legs to the very verge 
of the cliff. 

It appeared to be a mauve straw hat 
covered with a profusion of velvety 
violets and swathed in a filmy veil. 
He picked it up and examined it 
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gingerly, much as if handling a bomb 
with explosive possibilities. A subtle, 
vanishing perfume clung to it as if the 

violets themselves threw out a woodsy 
odor as though just gathered in some 
dew-laden forest deep in shadow. He 
got to his feet and surveyed the many 
cattle trails winding about the bluffs 
from base to summit. 

The lower path on which he stood 
Was narrower and more precipitous 
than those above, following, in truth, 
the sheer edge of the cliff where it 
jutted out above the river. He stood, 
indeed, on a flat, broad ledge, over- 
grown with grasses, soft with fallen 
leaves and gray with lichens. It 
thrust a table-like extension half-way 
between the steep summit and the 
beach below. 

His eye was caught by the flutter of 
a muslin gown of a most delectable 
shade of heliotrope, on the heights 
above. A young girl sat there appar- 
ently looking off over the purple hills 
and oblivious of the fact that her violet- 
trimmed hat had taken a careering 
With uplifted 


flight down the incline. 
face her pose was one of rapt absorp- 
tion. 

It dawned upon Dayton in a flash of 
illumination that she must be a left- 


over tourist or health-seeker still 
stranded here in this remote outpost 
of civilization. 

“And I flattered myself I had so 
neatly side-stepped them aall!’’ he 
mumbled in impotent inward wrath 
and fury. ‘I came up here to invite 
my soul. And how can one invite his 
soul with an intrusive, heliotrope- 
gowned female in the immediate fore- 
ground?” 

Somber-eyed and glum he picked up 
his crutch, and holding the hat awk- 
wardly by a loop of its velvet ribbon 
made his way up the path. Already 
he could see the look that would come 
into the girl’s eyes. . How he 
hated that look, half-pity. 

But it was obviously his duty to 
return the hat. He would do so and 
make off with the greatest possible 
speed. As he drew near, another figure 
came into view. The girl was not alone. 
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ART SET 

“The woods are full of ’em,’’ he solilo- 
quized sourly. At some distance 
from the girl, leaning back against a 
white-birch rustic seat, was an elderly 
woman, evidently sleeping peacefully, 
an open book in her lap. 

Dayton’s steps were almost noiseless 
on the carpet of pine needles underfoot, 
and he was very near before the girl 
turned her head. He braced himself to 
meet the look which he had never yet, 
even after two years of struggle, been 
able to meet with anything like stoical 
fortitude and indifference. 

Her only expression was one of 
startled, half-questioning fright. The 
pretty line of her lips seemed tremu- 
lous. Dayton’s first shadowy impres- 
sion as he glanced at her was that she 
was an extremely well-bred girl with a 
great quantity of Romanesque hair of a 
peculiar, tawny copper. She wore it 
massed in heavy braids and wrapped 
about her head in an Oriental way that 
appealed to his sense of fitness by 
reason of its harmony with her entire 
person. 

Her hands were folded in her lap; 
delicate, high-bred, clever hands. And 
she had singularly vacant eyes. 

She started nervously when he 
dropped the hat into her lap and had a 
half-appealing look of timidity. 

“TI found it rolling down the hill,” 
he said brusquely, without any ap- 
proach to what he himself would have 
designated as “conventional frills.” 
“It appeared to be taking a header for 
parts unknown. I rather fancy the 
violets are a bit frazzled.” 

“Oh, thank you so much,”’ she said, 
in a voice whose vibrant quality 
seemed to carry pathos with it. ‘“‘I— 
I hadn’t missed it. I guess Madame 
Richieu must be asleep; she so often is. 
I fancy it’s this high, rarified atmos- 
phere up here and the somnolent odor 
of the pines. Will you sit down? 
Madame will wake presently. She wil! 
be desolated to have caused anyone the 
trouble of bringing back my hat.” 

With an impulse he could neither 
explain nor understand, so wholly at 

variance it was with his original inten- 
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tion, Dayton sank on the grass beside 

‘Madame is quite deaf,’”’ the girl 
explained, with a shadowy smile like a 
shy child; ‘‘our talking will not in the 
least disturb her—especially when she 
; once adrift on such a sea of slumber 

that. Listen!” 

She lifted her hand and suddenly her 
face broke into little lines of laughter. 
Undoubtedly madame was snoring; 
a very discreet, ladylike snore, to be 

ire, but a snore none the less. She 
was a little woman with gray hair, 
mall, doll-like features and extremely 
white hands. On the open book in her 
lap was coiled the black rubber tube of 
an ear-trumpet. 

How unspeakably delightful the 
air is up here,” said the girl, lifting her 
face as if drinking in a breath of its 
perfume. Her air of distinction some- 
how suggested to Dayton a full-length 
portrait. ‘‘The Portrait of a Lady,” 

e said to himself. The poise of her 
head on her slender neck, the turn of 
her shoulders, bespoke breeding in 
every curve. ‘‘Thoroughbred, that’s 
the word,”’ he communed with his 
inner consciousness. She had a clever, 
pointed chin and the healthful color 
of a burnt nectarine. 

“It’s just like a pot-pourri of na- 
ture’s Own mixing—the air up here.”’ 
Her voice had an undertone in it that 
was like wine. ‘‘Don’t you smell the 
pollen from the golden-rod? And 
enna—lI fancy I have detected senna. 
Do you happen to see a plant with 
long, gray-green leaves growing in 
little, slender bunches?” 

Dayton peered about. Presently 
he spied a withered bunch which 
tallied with this description, and pull- 
ing it up ruthlessly by the roots pre- 
ented it to her. 

“Seems to me I used to take that 
when I was a little shaver,” he said, 
sniffing its pungent odor. 

“T don’t doubt it. In senna tea.’ 
She laughed, showing uneven little 
“I did, too. The 
reason it does you so much good is 
because you forget you’ve got any- 
thing the matter with you only that 
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taste in your mouth. The pines across 
the gully there sound like great organ- 
pipes when the wind runs its fingers 
over their tops.”’ 

Dayton looked across the valley 
where a purple mantle of twilight 
was only beginning to creep and settle 
among the trees. His boldly modeled 
face was full of a sort of rugged sim- 
plicity. The squarely molded chin 
gave one an impression of reserve 
power and force. Yet the face held a 
shadowy, tragic something—was it the 
eyes? 

“Do you see four white birches like 
sentinels along the purple line of hills 
over there?” he asked, pointing with 
one lean, brown finger. 

She turned her face toward him. 
Just a perceptible flicker of emotion 
swept over it. But her voice was un- 
der perfect control when she said: 

“Then you do not know?” 

“Know what?’ queried Dayton, 
looking up. 

“That I am blind.” 

The words, for all their soft in- 
tonation, struck him like blows. In- 
voluntarily he drew in a breath of as- 
tonishment. Her face paled a trirle, 
and she half-turned from him, a 
tremulous little smile about her 
lips. 

“How long?” he asked stupidly, 
scarcely conscious that he spoke, curs- 
ing himself when he heard the blunder- 
ing words. 

“Three years. And I am twenty 
now, so you see I had seventeen years 
of sunlight—and with every joy that 
could possibly be crowded into a 
young girl’s life. That gives me sucha 
lot to dream of now, you see—and re- 
member.”” She smiled, a brave, pale 
smile. He looked at her with a quick, 
fierce glance of scrutiny. 

So that was how she thought of it! 
“It gave her such a lot to dream of— 
and remember!” 

““God!”” he said below his breath; 
and his laugh was cynicism vocalized. 
‘Beg pardon, I was only thinking how 
very far J am from having reached 
your heights. Being blind, you, too, 
‘do not know.’”’ 
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She turned a wondering face. ‘‘Do 
not know—what?” 

“That I am hideous—a blot on the 
face of nature.” 

“Pardon me,” she said, her color 
rising, “but I do not believe you are 
hideous; not with so gentle a voice.” 

“But lam. A halting, misshapen 
thing, dragging a twisted limb s 

“Oh,” she said breathlessly, “‘don’t; 
please! 1 know you’re not all that.” 

“I wasn’t two years ago. I suppose 
the Lord rather delights in taking it 
out of a fellow when He sees him so 
puffed up with what the psalmists call 
‘unholy pride’—in his own brawn and 
sinew. Likes to land him a knock-out 
blow in the solar plexus of his own 
conceit and send him back groveling 
to the dust from which He made him 
in the first place. It was a football 
scrimmage that did for me.” His lips 
curled in a sinister smile of self-deri- 
sion. ‘‘I went into the game fit to lick 
my weight in wildcats. And I came 
out e 

He made a repellent gesture with 
his hands and fell silent. Presently, 
Well,” he said, with his queer, twisted 
smile, “‘ possibly I, too, have something 
to remember. It was life while it 
lasted. To go into a game like that 
was just like being a siarved cat and 
getting out among a lot of birds. 
The more I got mauled the more in- 
toxicated I was with the joy of it. 
You—you have seen a football game?” 
he asked hesitatingly. 

Suddenly he said: ‘My name is 
Thomas Hawks Dayton. I hardly 
need tell you that the Harvard fellows 
dubbed me ‘Tommyhawk.’ I believe 
[ used to be known as a ‘jolly good 
fellow,’ and a ‘good mixer,’ and all 
that. But I’m soured and seared, and 
altogether unlovable and impossible 
now. I’m sure you wouldn't enjoy 
knowing me. I’m about the least de- 
sirable of acquaintances.” 

“Oh, but I’m quite sure I should en- 
joy knowing you,” she laughed again, 
dimpling delightfully. She gesticu- 
lated with a charming little half-for- 
eign air. Spirit and life brimmed in 
her. 











“The Juggernaut of Fate isn’t rub- 
ber-tired, you know,” he smiled grimly, 
“and when it went over me it smashed 
all the ‘jolly good fellow’ out and left 
only a miserable, cynical husk that 
everybody hates.”’ 

Her hand went out unconsciously. 
“I—I don’t believe that. You only 
think that because you—you haven't 
just exactly adjusted yourself yet.” 

“No, I haven't.” The words 
wrenched his lips into a dry twist. 
“T’ll have to admit I’ve fallen a vic- 
tim to the caustic epigram habit, and 
likewise I’m afraid I have an eruption 
known as pessimism.’’ He laughed. 

“That isn’t incurable. Are you like 
the boy in the school primer who ‘took 
his disposition with him everywhere he 
went’?”’ 

How strong she was with her fine, 
urgent spirit of youth and—yes—joy! 
He looked at her, his eyes clouded with 
bewilderment. It was a face that 
reflected sweetness and spirit and 
humor. How abundantly vital, 
charged with life she was! He had 
always connected blindness with such 
colorless personality as that of Nydia in 
“The Last Days of Pompeii.” 

Madame slept on peacefully, purring 
like a contented cat on a sunny window- 
sill. Silently Dayton was studying the 
girl, with a serious, cogitating air as if 
he were puzzling over a problem. 

He turned to her presently with an 
impulse that lost all thought of the 
unconventionality of the situation and 
the proceeding. 

“T don’t know why I’m talking to 
you like this,” he said, aglow with a 
singular compelling desire to drink at 
the fountain of her courage, “for of 
course you don’t know me from 
Adam's pet monkey and can’t possibly 
have any interest in me, and I know 
I’m boring you to the verge of extinc- 
tion.” 

“Oh, but you’re not! I was only 
just thinking how uncommonly nice it 
was of you to take me into your inner 
sanctuary like this.”’ 

“I’m sure I can’t explain it—I don’t 
know why it is—but all at once I feel 
like a blooming coward—like a fellow 
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ho had knuckled down in a fight in- 
stead of standing up and taking his 
licine. You—you impress me as 
being so uncommonly brave in—in the 
face of an affliction He felt about 
for words delicate enough to refer to 
blindness. He wondered if he 
uld possibly make his voice as gentle 
as he wished it to be. 

“All at once you make me realize,” 
he went on in a breathless voice, ‘‘that 
I've been a cringing coward before 
misfortune.”’ 

Over beyond the purple hills thunder 
heads were forming and the air tingled 
with premonitions of a coming storm. 
[he girl smiled as he looked up at her, 
and sudden pity smote him for her 
vacant eyes. 

“You see,”” his voice trailed on, “I 
was uncommonly set up over being 
such a finished specimen of brawn and 
sinew and endurance. Then I ‘guess 
I was rather spoiled in the raising— 
having more money than was good for 
a fellow. Dear old dad is the best 
ever. We were comrades and chums— 
till this happened.”’ 

His voice grew tense and he lifted his 
shoulders as if adjusting them to a 
load. “Since then it’s been all any- 
body's reason was worth to live with 

For downright ill-nature I guess 
I've been the limit—and a few chips 
over. Most of the time I’ve been 
prowling over Europe, hating myself to 
death. Every time I'd see an athletic- 
looking chap swinging along at a good, 
brisk pace I’d want to kill him. Just 
to make a bald statement of truth and 
keep nothing back I don’t mind telling 
you that for a while I even resorted to 
the little black tears of the poppy— 
which you probably don’t know means 
little opium pellets. But, thank God, 
there was enough of dad’s fighting 
blood left in me, and decent manliness, 
to cut that out in short order. When I 
look back on the last two years it’s just 
like being dragged backward through 
hell. And all the time consumed by a 
nostalgia which eats into the heart like 
a corroding acid. I had planned to 
reénter Harvard by the law school, and 
it wasn't altogether ’’—he grinned sourly 
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“because I wanted another year on 
the football team, though being able to 
sprint a quarter in fifty-five flat may 
have had something to do with it. 
I've been wondering lately how long 
it would be before it was me for the 
padded cell. I came back from abroad 
a few weeks ago and finally came up 
here to this little hamlet among the 
blue hills—thinking I would have it 
out with my soul. It was late in the 
season, and I thought——”’ 

Her face was like a May day break- 
ing. “‘You thought all the tourists 
would be gone!” 

He held his breath at the contagious 
gaiety of her laugh. ‘“‘ Yes, to be hon- 
est, I did,”” he admitted. ‘And be- 
hold, a violet-trimmed hat rolls down 
the hill and lodges at my feet. And 
at once I have a pricking in my 
thumbs.”’ 

“Madame and I found it impossible,” 
she explained, ‘‘to follow the outgoing 
tide of tourists; the place holds a sort 
of hypnotic charm. She isa delightful 
little Frenchwoman whom I found in 
rather straitened circumstances in 
Rouen and have taken as companion. 
The Juggernaut has passed over her, 
too. She had once a very wonderful 
and beautiful voice and was success- 
fully launched as a public singer. 
Through a very serious illness she lost 
her voice. But she, too, has memories 
—of vast audiences that rose to wild 
enthusiasm under the thrilling beauty 
of her voice. When she wishes to be 
very facetious she is fond of saying 
that she ‘has sung before all the 
crowned heads of Europe and all the 
dead-heads of America.’”’ 

Again her easy laugh. His analyti- 
cal quality of mind made him puzzle 
over her like some unfinished mystery 
tale. She must have served a novitiate 
of sorrow, and yet-—— 

Something stirred in his heart and 
surged to his throat. By contrast his 
own mental attitude seemed a humili- 
ating and spineless status. 

**She makes me feel that I’m nothing 
more than an ‘also ran,’”’ hesaid. A 
few heavy drops began pattering among 
the leaves. A running volley of dis- 
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tant thunder cannoned among the 
hills. The rubber ear-trumpet on ma- 
dame’s black taffeta lap slid hastily to 
the grass as she got to her feet, opening 
hereyes. They were mild, gentle eyes, 
like a King Charles spaniel’s, and im- 
pressed one as having once been very 
bright blue, but had gone too-often to 
the wash. 

“I—I think I must have fallen 
asleep, Sabine,” she said, advancing, 
while a blurred look of astonishment 
swept over her face. 

“T rather fancy you did doze off a 
moment. It’s evidently going to storm. 
This is Mr. Dayton, madame. The 
pines are tuning up for a grand old 
symphony. The ensemble is nothing 
short of inspiring when they get fairly 
going under the baton of the wind. 
I’m going to sit out on that little 
covered balcony tonight and take in the 
whole orchestral programme.” 

Dayton cursed his stumbling gait as 
they made their way down the long in- 
cline. The girl’s face flushed as she 
laid her shy hand on his sleeve, ma- 
dame leaving her to his guidance. He 
glowed under the demand of her seduc- 
tive helplessness. All the protective 
male instinct thrilled at the appeal. 

He left them at their lodgings, in a 
Queen Anne cottage of the variety 
which makes one glad to remember 
that Queen Anne is dead. 

Then he made his way to old Ba- 
bette’s, whose red-roofed cottage clung 
like a limpet to the hillside—old Ba- 
bette, whose quaint patois delighted 
him and whose motherly old heart 
brooded over him. 

All the next day he carried about 
with him unaccountably a sense of ela- 
tion, a breezy uplift of spirit, a glow. 
He saw nothing of the girl and her com- 
panion that day, but on the following 
afternoon he came upon them drinking 
tea by a little table under the big white 
birches on the lawn. Madame beck- 
oned him in, poising her cup daintily 
over the open pages of the omnipresent 
Balzac in her lap. 

She gave one the impression of 
having been melted and poured into 
her little gray broadcloth gown at a 





temperature alarmingly high, and to 
have made what the sculptors call ‘‘a 
good setting in the mold.” 

Sabine herself served him with tea, 
her hands moving over the little cups 
in a way marvelous to behold. 

“It is caravan tea with a bit of Bur- 
gundy. We never have iced tea,” she 
explained, ‘‘ because madame says put- 
ting ice in it makes it cold.” 

For half-an-hour madame rattled the 
dice of small-talk industriously, lifting 
her ear-trumpet to catch Dayton’s 
clever tournures de phrase. 

‘Monsieur will excuse me?” she said 
presently, ‘‘I have some stupid letters 
to write—ah, que cela m’embéte!"” 

She was gone with a pretty inclina- 
tion of her head, untying a bit of pow- 
der from the corner of her handker- 
chief. She had a habit of applying this 
constantly to the tip of her small nose, 
giving it much the effect of hoar-frost 
on a flower. 

One afternoon he came upon the girl 
alone, on that shelving rock where he 
had sat that day when the wind of des- 
tiny whirled the violet hat down the 
hill. 

“*Madame is off in the sticky quest of 
balsam,” she explained, “‘and I prom- 
ised not to move an eyelash till she 
returned. If it didn’t sound so much 
like the school rhetoric I'd say that this 
air up here this morning is like a drink 
of nectar from the golden cup of the 
gods on high Olympus. I feel myself 
getting what in slang parlance you 
might call half-seas-over.”’ 

“I believe,”’ he said, dropping beside 
her, “you could extract a joke from 
every situation in life.” 

“Oh, no’’—she shook a protesting 
head, her low laughter was mellow and 
fruity like old wine—‘no, I’ve been the 
extra girl at a house-party.”” 

“What a God’s-in-his-heaven-all’s- 
right-with-the-world feeling she gives a 
fellow!”’ he mused. ‘Jove! what a tri- 
umph of the Almighty’s ingenuity a 
woman is, after all.” 

She sat as if looking off with her 
sightless eyes at the sunlit hills, her 
face soft as a pearl and dreamy with 
thought. Something about her restful 
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ersonality suggested the half-glow of 

twilight which throws into softening 
shadow the glaring discrepancies of 
high noon. 

‘‘Do you know,” she said presently, 
‘“‘T sometimes feel that if my sight ever 
returns it might be up here in this 
‘lorious, buoyant, sparkling air, among 
heaven-kissed hills. The first 
year after it went from me I consulted 
one specialist after another. It seems 
to me I trailed over the entire continent 
of Europe. They were all apparently 
baffled by the unusual character of my 
case. Sometimes professional diplo- 
macy made them shy about saying so— 
but they were baffled just the same. 
In London a great specialist said: 
‘Sometime it may come back in a flash. 
If, under the stress of some great and 
startling situation you tried hard enough 
to see’———”” 

She broke off, her face turned from 
him, the lips tremulous. Then sud- 
denly she beamed on him like a South- 
ern dawn. “As if one would be likely 
to do other than try to see! How ab- 
surd! It would have seemed a cruel 
thing to say only that I knew what a 
very great man he was and what a big, 
kind heart he had under his bluff ex- 
terior. ‘Sometime something may 
startle those numbed nerves into sight 
again,’ he said.” 

Dayton was permeated by a con- 
sciousness of her singular giving of her- 
self, her gift of courage. ‘That’s it,” 
he said, ‘‘it’s her gift of courage.” 

The days in which he did not see her 
he came to feel as lost days in the 

llendar of life. In their talks to- 
rether, their walks over those ribbon- 
like paths that wound about the hill- 
side, her shy hand on his sleeve, he 
found it impossible to air his abom- 
inable sophistries. In her presence a 
scathing homily, in his old vein, on the 
diabolical discrepancies of life seemed 
banal and puerile. It appeared to 
place him on so inferior a spiritual 
plane that he hesitated to let such en- 
gulfing distances divide them. Away 
from her he found it impossible to even 
think of her without a blinding rush of 
tenderness. 
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Madame’s chaperonage was of the 
discreetly self-effacing order. With 
her Balzac open in her lap she usually 
made a picturesque bit of color in the 
middle distance. She always carried 
about with her a small folding-chair of 
the variety used by excursion boats 
and undertakers. She would unfold 
this and seat herself upon it. Then 
after reading a few pages she would 
drift gently into slumber—-sitting bolt 
upright like a sentinel on duty, and in 
a position which for uncompromising 
discomfort might have given pointers 
to St. Simeon on his pillar. 


II 


AND the great miracle which had its 
first working in the Beautiful Garden 
was worked again for these two, here 
in the velvet-shod silence of the hills. 

Vaguely Dayton realized that the 
day he had picked up the violet hat he 
had passed the Rubicon lying between 
existence and life. Always when with 
the girl he watched her, puzzled, won- 
dering awesomely, his consuming curi- 
osity like a lambent flame in his face. 

Their silences needed no embroider- 
ing; they were the pregnant silences 
that knit souls closer than spoken 
word. Dayton’s black brooding was 
no longer a depressing thing like a 
tangible weight. “First thing I know 
I'll have a corner on ‘sweetness and 
light,’’”? he sometimes communed with 
his inner consciousness. All at once 
his blighted days seemed efflorescent. 

At late twilight one evening he was 
strolling toward his favorite rendez- 
vous—the great cliff. Suddenly he 
stopped midway of the path, catching 
a quick breath of gasping astonish- 
ment. 

Coming toward him, walking slowly 
in the narrow path, was Sabine. In- 
stantly it flashed upon him that she 
believed herself on the upper road 
where a broad tableland spread on 
either side; that she had taken the 
fancy to walk alone, as she sometimes 
did on the beach below; and that she 
had no idea that one false step 
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Ages and eons seemed to intervene 
before he reached her and spoke her 
name. His voice was hoarse and 
shaken and he caught her wrists, his 
face going white to the lips. She wore 
a blue linen blouse, its broad collar 
thrown back, and in the triangle of 
white flesh her throat throbbed like 
the breast of a bird. She was bare- 
headed, and behind her the sunset ran 
its illumined fingers through her hair 
making it an aureole of coppery light. 

For a moment she stood poised in 
panic, startled like a faun, her breath 
coming quickly. He felt her tremble 
against him. 

“Come,” he said, with a great sighing 
breath of thankfulness, the loosened 
tension of taut-drawn nerves. And 
he guided her to the great rock over- 
hanging the chasm. 

She sank down, pallid and nerveless. 
“You were on the lower path,” he 
said, with a quiet effort at control. 
But suddenly his voice broke and he 
rushed into impetuous speech. 

“My God, if I had not taken that 
path! Don’t you know what it means 
to me, your going about like that? 
Don’t you know?” 

Something swept every muted chord 
of his soul and waked it to melody. 
His words stumbled upon themselves 
beseeching her to do with his life what 
she would. He stretched forth his 
love and his humility in imploring 
hands. 

She was making little futile efforts 
to rise. But he caught her hand and 
drew her down, and reiterated his pas- 
sionate outburst. 

No, she would not allow another’s 
life to be shadowed. . That 
he could think her capable of taking 
advantage of such magnanimity! 

Her trembling smile was like a little 
flickering flame, a flame that would 
have died at a breath. She hung to 
her tumultuous, breathless denial. The 
sudden marvel left her trembling. Her 
heart-beats had risen to a fluttering 
crescendo. 

At a breath of hesitation Dayton 
again took up his jeremiad with re- 
newed vigor. The catch in her throat 
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had almost got beyond her, and she 
felt that she was losing control of her- 
self, that she would betray her own 
weakness of resolve, and that, out 
of sheer exhaustion, she would swerve 
from her clearly ordained path of right. 

“‘No, no,’’ she repeated breathlessly, 
“‘to burden yourself for life! It would 
be a weight to drag you down.”’ 

“It would be a light to guide me to 
the stars!”’ 

“To know yourself pitied among 
men 4g 

His hand went out and closed over 
hers in a fierce, warm clasp. 

“I have known that. And God 
knows how bitterly I have resented it! 
But if I am to be pitied,’ he laughed 
softly, ‘‘let me at least choose for what 
I shall be pitied. But listen—no, turn 
your face toward me—listen. You 
have not yet said that you do not love me. 
Therefore it yet remains to be known 
whether I am in very deed—to be 
pitied.”’ 

For a moment their palms lay close 
together. She twisted her fingers to 
free them and a wave of color ran 
to her temples. Suddenly her breath 
caught, and she gave a little broken 
cry that was half a laugh, half a sob. 

“When one is tossed the key of 
paradise,’’ she sighed in sweet sur- 
render, ‘‘how ever can one toss it back 
again?”’ 

When she leaned back her bright 
hair was against his cheek. He drew 
a strand of it across his lips, repeating 
Swinburne’s “‘ Rondel’’: 

“With her own tresses I bound and found 
her fair, 

Kissing her hair. 

What pain could get between my face and 
hers? 

What new, sweet thing would love not relish 
worse? 

Unless, perhaps, white death had kissed me 
there— 

Kissing her hair.” 

They spoke in hushed voices. They 
bared the depths of their souls to each 
other. The perfumed dusk gathered 
about them, and far down in the valley 
a mulled October haze sifted among 
the trees. The sky was losing its last 
memory of the day. 
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They sat in a long quiet, while 
through the outspread panorama of 
the hills the sun god dragged his crim- 
on mantle into the gray of a deepening 
twilight. 

“There is a brilliant sunset; I feel 
its glow on my face. I would like to 
ee just this one out of my whole life.”’ 
[hen she sighed and lifted her face. 
‘But we must be going; madame will 
miss me and be worried.” 

She got to her feet and stood pinning 
back her loosened hair. How it hap- 
pened only the little god of evil chance 
may know! But suddenly she seemed 
to trip over the folds of her long gown. 

As she swayed, her hands thrown 
blindly out, Dayton was between her 
and the cliff’s edge ina flash, had thrown 
himself against her with the whole 
force of his body and the impetus of 
his sudden spring literally throwing 
her backward against the grassy bank. 

The segment of rock on which he 
leaped gave way with a sudden sicken- 
ng, swaying crunch, a yielding of its 
rumbling ledge. There came a tear- 
ng, crackling sound. The entire mass, 
save the narrow ledge where the girl 
clung, went down with a rumble and 
roar. The wall of the cafion threw 
back its echo like a sounding-board. 

Dayton gave one cry, “Keep back! 
Keep back!”’ then tottered with the 
swaying rock and with upflung arms 
went down over the sheer declivity of 
the cliff. 

She did not cry out, she scarcely 
seemed to breathe, as with one hand 


over her loudly beating heart she 
leaned over the narrow ledge. Her 
eyes stared into the gray shadows 


below, straining in sightless agony. 
Staring, almost protruding from their 
sockets—ghastly, horrible, their fright- 
ful staring strained after sight. 
Suddenly she caught her hands to 
her throat and a strange cry broke 
from her. She laughed wildly and 
flung her arms up like a woman in some 
ecstasy of exultation. It was a shud- 
dering laugh through which she cried: 
“Oh, God! I can see! I can see!” 
Then she sank against the narrow 
ledge and for a moment all the world 
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went black. How long she lay there 
she never knew. She was conscious 


presently that the air was cooler; con- 
scious of the odor of crushed sweet- 
fern near her face; conscious of a light- 
ness and giddiness as of one on some 
great height. Then with a rush it 
swept into her memory. She felt her 
very lips grow cold. White-lipped 
and breathless, her eyes burning with 
their tortured stare, she leaned again 
above the ledge, peering down. That 
wild cry of thankfulness for sight was 
dead in her soul. What joy in that— 
when somewhere below, down there in 
those gray shadows, his mangled body 
lay among the rocks! 

Slowly a benumbing horror crept 
upon her, a languor that was like death. 
Unless she shook it off She 
got tremblingly to her feet. Then, inch 
by inch, clinging to the thick vines 
along the crevice and barely finding 
foothold, she dragged herself forward. 

How she reached the broader ledge 
where the winding cattle-trail led to 
the village below she could never after- 
ward clearly remember. Madame 
Richieu, conscience-stricken and ap- 
palled with a sense of her slack duenna 
duties, came upon her there a half-hour 
later, fallen face downward in the path. 


III 


Hap Dayton really gone, as the ter- 
rified girl believed, from the height of 
the shelving rock to the ragged beach 
below, this story would never have 
been written. 

At a distance at somewhat half its 
height a jutting fragment of earth and 
stone and scrub pine pushed itself out 
from the slope of the declivity—a mere 
strip of earth like a suspended aerial 
shelf. 

On this, with a great clatter of loos- 
ened stones and snapping twigs, Day- 
ton caught and held, like Mohammed’s 
coffin, suspended between earth and 
heaven. Torn and scratched and bleed- 
ing he found precarious foothold a 
moment and gradually drew himself 
up—by means of a ragged pine limb 
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and the fortunate possession of uncom- 
monly strong wrist muscles. 

Here, breathless, shaken and bruised, 
he clung against the stone wall. 

Instantly the thought of the girl's 
peril flashed upon him. 

He called her name with a wild 
thought of reassuring her as to his 
safety. His voice seemed deadened 
and lost in the great resounding hol- 
lows of the cafon. How, blind and 
helpless as she was, could she ever find 
her way back along that narrow strip 
of rock where one misstep . . . He 
grew cold and sick at the thought. 

The hope that, numb with fright, 
she would remain on the ledge till a 
guiding hand came, was like an in- 
jected opiate in spite of which the 
heart beats on sickeningly. If only it 
were possible to reach the village and 
—— someone! 

fithout further thought he swung 
himself out on a root of the stunted and 
twisted pine and began an exciting 
slide and scramble, catching here and 
there at ragged tufts and bushes, down 
the long rocky side of the cliff. 

Afterward his memory of that wild 
descent was a hazy nightmare wherein 
his body with bruised and aching mus- 
cles bounded indiscriminately from 
stone to stone. He brought up at last, 
with a final fusillade of small stones 
and an accompanying shower of sand 
and loosened earth, among the broken 
stones at the foot of the cliff. 

He got himself together with nothing 
worse to show for this rather unique 
method of descending a mountain-side 
than a wrenched ankle, decidedly dis- 
reputable-looking apparel and a gen- 
eral nerve-racking shaking-up. 

““Guess [ must have been born to 
be hung,’’ he seliloquized, with a pained 
grin, rubbing his bruised shoulder 
gently and realizing this to be his 
second miraculous escape from death. 

But when, by slow and painful 
stages, he finally reached the village, 
he found that he had already been 
reported a dead man, and that the 
“‘young mam’zelle’’ was safe at home. 


“It is not the money she gives—the 


young mam/’zelle,’’ said old Babette, 
bustling about the room where Dayton 
lay stretched with his bandaged ankle 
in a chair, ‘“‘mais, no! It is some- 
thing one remembers long after one 
has quite forgotten all about the 
money. Even to Grandmére Lemoine, 
who is near ninety, and is cross to 
the bébés, she has sent wine and a 
great chair with springs, in which one 
can stretch out like this—regardez, 
monsieur—same like a lazy lizard in 
the sun. To all the poor villagers she 
has sent gifts—ah, mon Dieu, such so 
grand gifts! as thankoffering for her 
restored sight. And ah, monsieur, 
quel beaux yeux!” 

Dayton’s shoulders scringed as if she 
were laying on a scourge; as if he were 
trying to writhe away from her words. 

‘Bien, but she has the gracious 
heart, the young mam ’zelle,’’ went on 
the garrulous, kindly voice. ‘‘ Beyond 
a doubt it is the saints that have per- 
formed the miracle. The monsieur 
doctor who has been sent for from the 
city says no, it is not owing to the 
saints at all. He laughs. He is not 
himself of the Holy Church, the long- 
nosed monsieur doctor. He says many 
long words—tenez! I do not know the 
sense of such long words. I only 
know it is le bon Dieu and the saints 
who have done it. Of course the 
monsieur doctor must make wise 
shakes of the head, and words that 
mean nothing—hein?—that he may 
have the fat purse from mam/’zelle. 
But—que voulez-vous?—one knows it is 
the saints in spite of all the monsieur 
doctor who puffs himself out same like 
a pouter pigeon and sways backward 
so—on his toes and looks wise same like 
acock sparrow. Much he knows about 
it! the fat English monsieur with his 
fat fingers stuffed into skin-gloves same 
like puffy brown sausages! One knows 
the saints do things like that, monsieur 
—for such as mam’zelle.” 


It was very near that dividing hour 
when today and tomorrow keep their 
time-worn, midnight tryst when Day- 
ton, with a great deal of pain in his 
wrenched ankle and a much worse pain 
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in his heart, despatched this note to 
the young mam’zelle.”’ 
It read: 


Yesterday I learned of the great joy that 
has come to you. It is with a truthful but 
a very sore heart I am able to say—God be 
thanked for the restoration of that sight 
which has made the world a new world to 

u—and an empty one to me. For I 
need hardly say now how all that blissful 
future we talked and planned together— 
before I stepped too near the edge of that 
cliff—is changed now and is as if it had never 
been even dreamed of. 

I have at any rate taken my life master- 
fully in hand and am going back to pick up 
the broken threads where I left them flying 
at loose ends, and make the best I can— 
God helping me—of the tangled skein. 
Never would I have been craven enough to 
have begged you to give your life into my 
keeping but that, because of your great 
affliction, you had seemed to be mine— 
through default. 

But all that is changed now. There is 
one consolation only—nothing can hurt 
after this. Nature numbs one after a hurt 
like that and the heart grows callous. 
Please do not believe me making a weak- 
spirited plaint against fate nor playing 
upon the pity and compassion which I know 

our gentle heart is pouring out upon me. 

I no longer question the puzzling problem 
of life. I only know I love you, that I shall 
always love you, and that I must give 

ou up 

I om leaving by the little packet which 
passes here going down the river tomorrow 
night. You may judge me very weak of 

pirit and of purpose when I admit that I 
dare not trust myself to see you. 

I am only mortal—a mere man with red 
blood in his veins and not a “haloed saint 
prating paternosters.” 

Remember it is always the homeliest bull- 
dog who has the strongest affections and is 
so much more sensitive than he looks. 

I know, God help me! how sweet your 
pity would be. And if, under the lash of a 
mistaken sense of duty, you were to offer 
me more than pity—who knows what 
cowardly sacrifice I might not be base 
enough to accept! Therefore I enact the 
rather unheroic réle of ‘‘he who fights and 
runs away.” : 

I beg you in all sincerity do not = over 
this unfruitous tossing of fate’s dice in the 
game we call life. Remember only that I 
am a better man for having known you. 
Nothing can take from me the memory of 
these golden Autumn days we have been 
dreaming through together+-when my soul 
sloughed its husk of bitterness and cynicism 
under the glow and inspiration of your 
bright courage. 

Most blessed among mortals, I have been 
walking in the garden of your soul! 
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The memory of those days will always lift 
my sordid life a little nearer to the stars. 
Always I will have with me the memory 
of our twilight strolls, your face uplifted 
with that listening look—the consciousness 
of your dependence on my guidance thrilling 
through flesh and spirit. Always I will have 
with me the memory of those hours when, 
in the long silences between us, my soul 
attuned itself to the harmony of yours. 


IV 


It was a night of many stars, the 
sky a great dome encrusted with 
jewels. 

The little freight packet whistled 
shrilly as the girl sped down the length 
of the beach and along the wobbling 
planks of the old dock with the speed 
of Atalanta distancing her lovers. 

““I—I wish to speak to a friend on 
board,” she panted breathlessly. “I 
am coming back,” as she sped past the 
stolid boy by the plank who looked 
after her stupidly, not understanding. 

Such a pretty girl, the young 
mam’zelle, with her cheeks crimson, 
her hair in loose tendrils about her 
face, her gray eyes wide and lustrous 
with excitement, and evidently in such 
a very great rush to get aboard. 

With sleepy bovine eyes he watched 
her disappear into the dusk of the upper 
deck. Then he drew in the plank 
and signaled to the wheelman to move 
off. 

Dayton, in the shadow of the 
pilot-house, stood looking off toward 
the starlit heights of the great cliffs. 
As he turned about he saw the girl 
coming toward him. His faceblanched 
toa gray pallor. He caught a hand to 
the rail to steady himself. 

“Did you get my letter?’ he asked, 
his lips moving stiffly. The leash he 
held on himself ran cold even into his 
voice; it was like the nip of frost. 








“Yes—oh, yes—t-that was why I 
came. I—lI only got it the very last 
minute. I had to come because I had 





to t-talk to you, to tell you ” 

She came close to him, all her soul in 
hereyes. The night wind had whipped 
out the short curls about her temples; 
her bosom rose with the hurried 
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breath of her mad race along the 
beach. Her lips were tremulous with 
that pathetic quiver which had so 
often moved Dayton to still them by the 
only method which seemed adequate. 

“I—I had to come.” Her eyes 
were fearless and brave. He had 
known they would have that sea- 
glint in them. “Oh, how ever could 
you?” she broke out impetuously, 
“how ever could you?” 

He half drew back from her; his face 
looked gaunt and drawn and his eyes 
seemed drinking the memory of her 
face into the waste places of his soul. 

“Why did you come?” 

Almost brutally he caught her 
wrists and held her from him. Her 
pulsing throat, her tremulous mouth 
were driving nails into his fiesh. 

“Look at me,” he said coldly. 
“Look at me. A miserable, mis- 
shapen, wrecked body, doomed to 
drag through life 7 

“Oh,” she sobbed fiercely, her 
cheeks flaming to a deeper crimson, 
“do you think I loved your body? 
Has your soul changed just because 
my eyes are open to God’s light of day? 
How could you think like that! Can't 
you understand how much more it 
makes me love you?” 

Looking at her, a tremulous wonder 
came slowly into his eyes. Then 
slowly the wondering, the questioning 
grew into an ecstasy of revelation. 
But still in that cold, controlled voice 
he said: 
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“If—if it is only pity; if you have 
let your pity run away with your 
better judgment, I—I couldn’t stand 
for that, you know, dear—when I 
found it out.” 

“Pity!” she said, and in such a 
voice. At that, and the look he 
turned upon her, she hid her face in the 
hollow of his shoulder and clung to him, 
suddenly breaking into long, shudder- 
ing sobs. 

Chugging and churning noisily the 
little packet was making her way out 
into midstream. 

The girl lifted her head in a panic of 
sudden dismay, her eyes tear-wet like 
flowers in dew. 

“Why!” she laughed breathlessly, 
“they are leaving the dock! They 
are pulling out! And here I am with- 
out a c-cent of money or—or anything! 
Why, I’m running away with you! 
You made me do it, because—you 
wouldn’t come and let me tell you 4 

Something swept over his eyes as 
though a flame went through them. 

She lifted her hands to her bare head 
and the blowing hair about her 
temples. 

“Why, I haven’t even a hat!" 

“No matter about the hat,” laughed 
Dayton rapturously, his lips to the 
cool velvet of her cheek, ‘“‘no matter. 
We're sailing into paradise—on a 
freight packet—and they don’t wear 
hats in paradise. No matter about 
the hat. Nothing matters now—only 
this.” 
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PASSING SOULS 


By Gertrude Huntington McGiffert 


Past days, waiting in silver shrouds 


Avast the stars float fleecy clouds, 


For their brothers gathering apace. 


And the shadow passing the gold moon’s light 
Is perchance a soul swept home tonight 


Where the star-winds leave no trace. 
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FANTASY’S HOT FIRE 


BEING TWELVE LETTERS OF CONFESSION FROM GABRIELLB TO MYRTLE 


By Mary L. Pendered 


] 


‘*‘ Fantasy’s hot fire 
Whose wishes, soon as granted, fly.’"—Scott 


ARLING MYRIE: 
1) Yes, I know I’m a horror not 


to haveanswered your two lovely 
long letters before. Don’t think I am 
ungrateful, dearest, or not interested 
in all your ddings. I am—tremen- 
dously. But I’ve been going through 
such a time lately—one continual rush 
from week-end to week-end. You 
know how it is at Oaklands—a house 
full and something on every moment. 
It’s simply impossible to write letters, 
even to one’s dearest and most valued 
friends. 

And not only that, but—Myrie— 
how can I tell you what has happened 
tome? Sweet as you are, I know you'll 
turn up that dear little nose of yours in 
scorn. No—I won’t, won’t, WON’T 
tell you—there! You'd think it horrid 
of me not only to do it, but even worse 
to write about it. What is it? I hear 
you asking. But no, I can’t tell you— 
I hardly dare even think it to myself 

~it makes me so angry, and is alto- 
gether so idiotic—and insensate—and 
uncalled-for—and absurd, and, as Jack 
would say, “tommy-rotten’’! 

I will only tell you that I really 
haven’t been able to collect my 
thoughts, dearest, for the last week 
or two, but I am sobering down now, 
and mean to spend the next half-hour 
in answering your dear, delightful 
letter. 

I was very pleased to hear your news 
about Effie, and hope she will be very 


happy. Lucky girl! to get the man she 
has set her heart upon. How I envy 
her! In this cruel world love matches 
areonly toorare. The right man hardly 
ever falls in love with one. It is al- 
ways some crock one doesn’t want, 
who hangs on and on till one has to 
marry himintheend. I suppose there 
are very few girls whose dearest long- 
ing of the heart is fulfilled. Heigho! 
I wonder what’s the good of living! 
I am tired of it all. Oh, bother! 
there goes the gong for luncheon, and 
I sha’n’t have a minute afterward. 
So good-bye, my beloved Myrrh, and 
mind, you are never, never to ask what 
“it”? is that I have done. 

Your always loving little goose of a 


Gay. 
II 
MYRTLE DEAR, your laconic note 
made me laugh consumedly. “I’ve 


drawn my own conclusion about ‘it’; 
now please tell me by return who he 
is,’ you say. Clever old darling! 
You've got right there at one shot. I 
might have known you would. But 
isn’t it absurd, idiotic and humiliating 
to a maddening degree? You know 
that ever since I came out I’ve had the 
best of times, and several almos# 
eligible swains have done me the honor 
to seek my hand in marriage (as they 
used to say in the olden days). Well, 
it has been very exciting. I’ve never 
cared enough for one to feel more than 
a passing pang at rejecting him. And 
now to make a fool of myself—to 
‘‘fall in love” like a dairymaid in a 
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musical comedy—it’s really too revolt- 
ing. 

But hear my case first, and perhaps 
you'll deal leniently with me. 

Myrtle, he’s a demigod, a positive 
Apollo, Adonis and Hermes in one! 
How can I describe him? Tall and 
straight as an arrow, strong as a Her- 
cules, handsome as any god of Olymp- 
us, with just the sweetest, dearest 
smile you ever saw, a voice that tears 
holes in one’s heart, and a manner— 
well, words fail me! You know I’ve 
always said that the first thing I must 
have in a man is good form. I don’t 
care how handsome or clever or rich 
he is, if he hasn't that unspeakable 
charm which is the heritage of gene- 
rations of patrician ancestors. If he 
isn’t always sure of doing exactly the 
right thing at the right moment, I let 
him up; as Jack would say, “ He is not 
for Gabrielle Demaine.’’ I like every- 
thing a man does and says to seem 
inevitable—the only thing that a gen- 
tleman could do or say on a given 
occasion. 

Well, Captain Whittenhall is the pink 


of perfection in manners. He has 
dignity without being stiff, ease 
without being free and easy. And oh, 


Myrie, he waltzes like a—like the 
guardsman he is—one can’t say more. 
And if you saw him in his mess kit, 
with the scarlet showing up the lovely 
bronze of his skin (he has recently 
been quartered in Egypt) and that 
bronze bringing out all the sapphire 
blue in his eyes, you would rave about 
him as I do—I know you would, 
though you always refuse to admire 
fair men. I must admit I always 
preferred dark ones before—there al- 
ways seemed so much more of the devil 
in them—I mean fire and dash. But 
Captain Whittenhall has eyes that 
positively speak, and the little crinkle 
in his fair hair is too heavenly for words. 

The horrible and humiliating part of 
it all is that I’m afraid he doesn’t care 
for me. He isan awful flirt, so I am 


told, and, although he has paid me a 
good deal of attention, it may be only 
his way with a new girl, and I am new 
to him, you see. 


The others are very 
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cattish to me, telling me everything 
they can about his other flirtations 
and all pretending he has made love 
to them in turn. But of course | 
merely laugh and swear I am only 
amusing myself with him, that I don’t 
care twopence about him. 

Amusing myself! When I adore 
the very teacup his hand has touched 
and would cheerfully become a teacup 
myself to be touched by him. Idiot! 
fool! degraded wretch that Iam! But 
my head positively swims when he 
comes into the room—it does indeed, 
Myrie. Do pity me, darling. It’s the 
first and only time. And I can’t help 
it. I suppose it’s the Spanish strain 
in me working out. Spanish women 
love with all their hearts and souls,- 
I’ve heard. 

Now, adieu, darling. Don’t laugh 
at 

Your poor little lovesick friend, 

Gay. 


Ill 


Myriez, I believe I am going mad! 
A girl has come here named Lilian 
Reay, and there’s something between 
her and Captain Whittenhall—I know 
there is. When they were introduced 
she said, ‘Oh, Captain Whittenhall 
and I are quite old friends,’’ and gave 
him such a look! I caught him glanc- 
ing her way ever so many times when 
he was talking to me, and when I asked 
him how long he had known her he 
answered, “I really can’t remember,” 
with overdone indifference. I am get- 
ting a perfect cat, for I rejoice when 
anybody says anything nasty about 
her, and it gave me quite a thrill of 
pleasure to hear Mrs. Morland remark 
that Lilian Reay must be over thirty, 
ifaday. Isn’t it evil to feel so about 
a woman who has done one no harm? 
Isn’t it horrible to be jealous at all? 
But how can one help it, when one 
loves, adores and idolizes a man to dis- 
traction? I want him more than any- 
thing else in the world; I would give 
ten years of my life to hear him say, 
“T love you’’; and it simply maddens 







































































me when he looks at any other girl as 
if he had a special and private interest 
in her. 

There! by this time I shall have ut- 

y disgusted and sickened you. I 
won't write another word on the sub- 
ject, which shall be closed between 
us forever. I know Captain Whitten- 
hall doesn’t care a scrap for me, except 
in a flirty way, and I’m not going to 
wear my heart out for him. 

Your shamed and miserable 

GABRIELLE. 


IV 


Ir’s all over, darling. He’s en- 
gaged! I’ve cried till I am quite ill 
and my eyes are swollen out of my 
head. There seems to be nothing left 
in the world for 

Your heartbroken 

G. D. 


V 


Myrt.e! Myrtle! Myrtle! Will you 
believe it? I am engaged—actually 
and positively engaged to Philip Whit- 
tenhall, and the happiest girl in the 
whole world! It was a false report— 
what I told you in my last letter about 
his being engaged. He says he has 
never really cared for any other girl 
but me. Isn’t it too lovely? I have 
to pinch myself sometimes, to be sure 
that I’m awake and it is not all a 
glorious, heavenly dream. Oh, Myrie, 
he’s such a darling, and he has 
given me such an exquisite ring—a 
large emerald set in diamonds. We're 
to be married in the Spring. He says 
he can’t wait a moment longer than the 
last day of April. As for me, you may 
imagine whether J want to wait any 
longer! To be married to the one and 
only man in the whole world must be 
perfect bliss, and I shall count the 
hours to our wedding day. 

He declares that he took a fancy to 
me the very first minute he saw me, 
and it was my cleverness that attracted 
him most, though he has the bad taste 
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to think me “very pretty.” He says 
he is not clever himself, and perhaps 
he isn’t exactly bookish, but I don’t 
want that kind of thing in a man; do 
you? It is enough that he is just a 
man, one to lean on all through life, a 
great, strong, brave, sensible man, with 
no nonsense about him. I don’t think 
I could stand one who spouted poetry 
or talked about Art with a capital A. 
Philip isn’t a bit like that. He talks 
about people and things, about sport 
and the theatres and the news of the 
day—and me. Not that he talks 
much anyhow; but everything he says 
or does seems perfect. Oh, I am so 
happy, darling! I wish you could be 
as happy. I wish everyone could, and 
am sorry for the poor girls who never 
get their hearts’ desire. Mine aches 
for them. Write very soon. I long 
to introduce Philip to you. But you 
mustn't fall in love with him. 
Your ecstatic and glorified little 
Gay. 


VI 


So many thanks, dearest, for your 
kind letter and congratulations. I am 
having a busy time acknowledging the 
felicitations that pour in from all sides. 
Everyone seems to think I am a very 
lucky girl, as indeed I am. Philip is 
such a dear! He sends me lovely 
flowers nearly every day, and some- 
times books, though I must say his 
choice in them is rather funny. But 
then a man never has the same tastes 
asa woman. Excuse short note, dear, 
as I’ve such heaps of things to do, and 
Philip is taking me to the opera to- 
night. 

Yours, 
Gay. 


Vil 


DeAREST MyrRu: 

Can it really be a whole month since 
your last awfully nice letter came’ 
What a wretch I am! But my time 
has been tremendously taken up with 























































122 THE 
the theatricals at Wilton Park. We've 
had such fun over them, rehearsing, 
etc., and I scored quite a nice little hit 
as Fanny Hardcastle. 

Philip wasn’t in it. He doesn’t like 
acting, so he only hung about the 
wings, glowering at the men who made 
stage love to me. It is very silly, in 
my Opinion, for anyone to take stage 
love-making seriously; but Philip is 
built that way. 

I suppose he can’t help it, but it 
made me feel very foolish when he 
scowled at Mr. Etherington, who played 
Hastings, and sulked all through din- 
ner because I laughed at him. I love 
acting, as you know, and it seems a pity 
I shall never be able to enjoy it with- 
out Philip’s spoiling allthe fun. His 
glum face and air of virtuous disappro- 
val would spoil new milk. However, 
I hope to break him of this soon. I’ve 
accepted the part of Rosalind in Mrs. 
Morland’s theatricals for her Blanket 
Fund, at Christmas, and if Philip 
objects, I can’t help it. One may be 
in love with a man and yet not be his 
slave. I will be slave to no man, not 
even Philip. 

No time for more now, darling. 

Yours ever, 
GABRIELLE. 


Vill 


MyrTIE DEAR, I’msoworried. Philip 
has cut up rough about the Mor- 
land theatricals, and says I must give 
them up. This I flatly decline to do. 
Result—row royal! Why should I 
give up what affords me intense en- 
joyment just because he doesn’t happen 
to enjoy the same thing? I don’t in- 
terfere with his pleasure, though the 
things he likes always bore me fright- 
fully. I’ve shivered through football 
matches and yawned through silly 
musical comedies to please him; yet 
when I get a chance of playing Rosa- 
lind, a part I’ve always longed to play, 
he puts his foot down and says that if 
I value his affection and esteem I shall 
give it up. Not that he knows in the 
least who Rosalind is. He has heard 
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of Shakespeare, of course, and “ As You 
Like It,” but I’m sure he doesn’t know 
any more about Rosalind than the man 
in the moon! 

In all my life I’ve never met anyone 
who has read so little as Philip. It is 
difficult to believe that he went to 
Rugby and Oxford. Anyhow, he 
seems to have sedulously tried to for- 
get all he ever learned there! But 
please don’t think, darling, I am saying 
anything against Philip. Of course 
we are very fond of each other and have 
quite happy times together—now and 
then. It is always a pleasure to go out 
with him, as he has such perfect man- 
ners and everyone likes him. He al- 
ways knows exactly what to do at the 
right moment. And one cannot help 
feeling proud of having such an ex- 
tremely handsome man in tow. To 
see other girls look at him, and other 
men, too, is most amusing. He’s a 
good fellow and gives me lovely pres- 
ents. The other day he brought me 
one of those delicious uncut turquoise 
necklets—a perfect dream. I should 
miss him frightfully. But I do wish 
he were a little more reasonable on the 
subject of acting. Amateurs so sel- 
dom get a chance of playing Shake- 
speare that I really can’t give this up. 

Don’t tell a soul what I’ve written, 
will you, pet? 

Your always loving 
Gay. 


DARLING MyRIE: 

It is such a relief to sit down to a 
nice, long chat on paper with you after 
being bored almost to distraction by 
two hours of Philip’s undiluted society. 
He is never very entertaining, and we 
exhausted long ago all the topics of 
conversation in which he is interested, 
except himself, which is a topic we have 
discussed ad nauseam, till I am weary 
of it. But I can generally make some 
kind of talk with him, in the ordinary 
way, however tame, when he is in a 
fairly good humor. Tonight he was 
































not. Heis savage because I won’t give 
up the part of Rosalind, and someone 
has told him it has to be played in a 
boy's dress, which he thinks improper 

for his fiancée. Of course the im- 
propriety of rows of half-clad chorus 
girls delights him, and he keeps his 
opera-glass glued to his eyes the whole 
time they are on—but no matter! 

Well, he put on that awful virtuous- 
disapproval air I’ve spoken of before, 
and sulked steadily, replying to every- 
thing I said with a monosyllable and 
never smiling, though I racked my 
brains for silly jokes to please him. 

Unfortunately, because we are en- 
gaged, everybody avoids us like poison. 
| longed for a third person present! 
It is very absurd—this fashion of 
always leaving engaged couples to bore 
each other. 

By the way, I often wonder what I 
ever saw in Philip that I thought so 
superior to other men. He is good- 
looking, certainly, but not so very 
handsome, and decidedly heavy. I 
always did think fair men rather insipid 
and my natural taste was for dark 
ones, though I am dark myself. I 
can’t think why I changed my mind. 
Philip isn’t brilliant in any way. His 
conversation, at its best, is the dullest 
of the dull and it has to be a very 
pointed joke that he can see at once. 
He never reads anything but the 
sporting papers and the Mail; even 
the Morning Post is too “‘stodgy”’ for 
him; he always goes to sleep at a con- 
cert, or really good play—he did at 
‘‘Man and Superman ’’—think of it!— 
and he simply couldn’t read ‘“‘In the 
Days of the Comet,”’ which I gave him 
in an édition de luxe for his birthday— 
he said it was tooslowforhim. Fancy, 
Myrrh—Wells too slow! He likes the 
most piffling stuff that I couldn’t read 
to save my life. 

Oh, my dearest girl, be thankful you 
are not engaged to a man who bores 
you to death. My jaws ache with 
yawning, and the effect is upon me 
still. I’m too sleepy to write any 
more. 

Your always loving little pal, 


FANTASY’S 


HOT FIRE 
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Myrie, do you think it very wicked 
and horrid for a girl to break her troth 
when she has once plighted it? I’m 
afraid you'll say yes, as 1 know your 
strict ideas about honor and so forth. 
But oh, my dearest, surely there are 
extenuating circumstances. It can’t 
be right to marry a man with whom 
one has positively nothing in common. 
Sometimes I look at Philip and listen 
to his monotonous voice till I almost 
detest him, and think of having to 
see him opposite me, and hear him talk 
to the end of my days! How I could 
ever have fallen in love with him is a 
mystery. It seems now like some 
baleful spell laid upon me, such as 
Puck laid upon Titania, making her 
wake to worship aclown. Was it love 
at all, I wonder?. Can love change so 


quickly? If so, the poets must be all 
wrong, including Shakespeare, who 
said: 


“Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds,” 
and Scott who called true love “the 
secret sympathy.” Mine could only 
have been the “fantasy’s hot fire’’ that 
so quickly dies down to gray ashes. 
And yet it seemed so real. Oh, dear 
Myrie, what a truly deceitful, miserable 
world we live in! Do advise me what 
todo. Iwill try to take your advice, 
though it kill me. For I really want 
to do what is best and right, if I am, 
as you call me, a firefly. 
Your very wretched 
GABRIELLE. 


XI 


MYRTLE DEAR: 

Your very beautiful letter has gone 
straight to my heart and fired my soul 
and conscience. Of course you are 
right. I ought to have known my own 
mind before venturing on an engage- 
ment for life, and now that I have 
given my word I cannot break it with- 
out perjuring myself. If, as you say, 
I destroy Philip’s faith in woman’s 
truth and goodness, I may be doing him 
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an irreparable injury and spreading 
incalculable mischief. So I’ve made 
up my mind to follow your advice and 
try to like him—lI can’t say “‘love,”’ 
because that is dead forever. We can, 
however, be friends, and I mean to be 
a good wife to him when we are 
married. To show that I am in 
earnest, I have written to Mrs. Mor- 
land asking her to find someone else to 
play Rosalind in her theatricals. 

Now do write and praise me for 
being such a good girl. I seem to need 
somebody’s praise, for I feel very sore 
and buffeted, as if I had been through 
an awful storm. So I have—a storm 
of emotion! 

Oh, Myrie! to think of sitting opposite 
him at breakfast every morning for 
the rest of my life! Dopity me. But 
how can you, when you don’t know 
what he is like, have never been bored 
by him! 

I have cried myself to sleep the last 
two nights. It’s frightfully silly, of 
course, but I had learned all Rosalind’s 
exquisite lines and I did Jove acting 
her. I shall simply hate the girl who 
takes my place. 

Good night, dear. I wish you could 
feel as I do; but you can’t. You can 
only see what is right. I see what I 
want—and that is just the opposite! 
Your unhappy friend, 

GABRIELLE. 


XII 


Joy! Joy! joy wassail! I am free, 
free, FREE! Now don’t be shocked, 
Myrie. I’ve done nothing dishon- 
orable. Philip asked me last night if 
I thought we could be happy together, 
and [ had to answer candidly, “‘ No.” 


At that he drew a breath of relief—I 
heard it distinctly—and said he had 
felt for*a long time that we were 
unsuited to each other, but that he 
should not dream of breaking off an 
engagement unless I really wished it. 
He was quite sensible and really showed 
his good side. I tried to conceal my 
delight, so far as possible, and said that 
I did not wish to stand in the way of his 
marrying some girl who would be all 
he desired in a wife. In fact, we both 
made very nice and proper speeches to 
each other and parted the best of 
friends. He is an awfully nice fellow— 
in some ways—and will, I am sure, 
make an excellent husband to some 
girl who can stand him. No doubt 
there are plenty who would adore him 
for his face, figure and manners, 
as I did—at first. 

I have wired to Mrs. Morland and 
do hope the part of Rosalind is not 
filled up. You can’t think how happy 
Iam. It seems as if the whole world is 
en féte and I am so idiotically excited 
that I go about with a broad smile on 
my face and people turn to look after 
me in the streets, thinking I’m an 
escaped lunatic. 

Vive la liberté! 1 believe if the mon- 
arch of the whole earth offered me 
marriage tomorrow I would reject him 
“with much contempt and loathing ’”’— 
like the virtuous periwinkle-seller in 
Gilbert’s poem. For it is so lovely to 
feel no yoke on one’s shoulders, after 
it has been pressing one down for 
months. Congratulate me once more, 
Myrie dear, this time on my—disen- 
gagement. 

Your very happy little friend, 





Gay. 
(Oh, so Gay!) 


BUT HE GETS THERE 


M RS. ASKIT—Does he mingle with the best society? 
Mrs. KnockemM—No; he just elbows, pushes and shoves. 























Par Tristan 


A MAITRE LE GEVAUDAN, AVOCAT A LA 
COUR D'APPEL DE PARIS 
Noumea 7 février, 1897. 


AITRE, 
Voici le récit complet des 


événements dont je vous par- 
lais dans ma derniére lettre. Vous y 
trouverez tous les renseignements néces- 
saires pour votre dossier. 


Notez d’abord que je m/’appelle 
Pierre-Louis Brond, que j'ai trente- 
neuf ans depuis le 1er décembre et 
que je suis né & Lyon. J’ai perdu ma 
mére quand j’étais tout enfant. Mon 
pere, qui tenait une petite épicerie 
dans ma ville natale, est mort il y 
a environ dix-huit mois. J’ai une 
sceur qui est mariée & Lyon. 

Depuis l’Age de dix-neuf ans, j’étais 
brouillé avec ma famille. J’ai été 
employé aux écritures dans diverses 
maisons, matuvais employé, j’étais 
paresseux, et j’arrivais tard au bureau. 
Aussi de 1880 & 1885, me suis-je trouvé 
sans place. J’ai vécu d’expédients, de 
paris aux courses. J’ai vendu des 
journaux et distribué des prospectus. 
Mais les agences de publicité m’em- 
ployaient peu, parce que mes véte- 
ments étaient vraiment trop minables. 
Et puis je n’aimais pas me lever ma- 
tin. 

Aux courses, j’avais fait la connais- 
sance de deux bonneteurs, Henri et 
Jules, et de leur amie, une petite fille de 
dix-huit ans, qu’on appelait la Poire. 
Henri et Jules cambriolaient dans la 
banlieue. Ils m’associérent a deux 
de leurs expéditions. Ils dévalisérent 
deux villas: une & Billancourt, et une 
a Auteuil. Je faisais le guet devant la 
grille. La Poire était & cent métres de 
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Bernard 


la, au tournant d’une rue. Elle allait 
de long en large, soi-disant pour accos- 
ter les passants. Elle faisait le guet, 
elle aussi, et retenait, par des plaisan- 
teries, les sergents de ville. 

Pour prix de mes services, Henri 
et Jules me donnérent des sommes 
dérisoires, une fois trente sous, et l’au- 


tre fois quarante-huit sous. Aussi 
l’idée me vint-elle d’opérer & mon 
compte. 


Jhabitais depuis le mois de juillet 
1884, rue Bédex, prés de la porte 
d’Aubervilliers, dans un hétel de mis- 
érable apparence, qui s’intitulait, je ne 
sais pourquoi, Hotel des Fondeurs. 
Il n’y venait que des filles et des dé- 
chargeurs de bateaux. 

Le mois de mars de 1885 fut chaud 
et sans pluie. L’aprés-midi, je m’en 
allais en exploration dans la grande 
banlieue, du cédté de l’ouest, passé Saint- 
Germain. Parfois j’étais trop fatigué 
pour rentrer & Paris: je restais couché 
dans la campagne, dans une gare ou 
sous un appentis. 

Jentrais dans les villas pour deman- 
der la charité, et surtout pour faire une 
enquéte sur le nombre des habitants. 
On me renvoyait le plus souvent. Mais, 
visitant une quantité de maisons dans 
ma journée, j’avais toujours a la fin 
une dizaine de d’aumdénes, et 
beaucoup de pain rassis. J’en mange- 
ais le plus que je pouvais; je distribuais 
mon superflu & des vagabonds; j’offrais 
des croftes aux chiens errants et 
j'émiettais la mie & des oiseaux. 

Parfois, la servante du logis avait 
l’imprudence de me laisser seul dans la 
cuisine. Mais il était rare qu'un objet 
facile & dissimuler se trouvat sous ma 
main. Un jour seulement, je ra- 
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massai une petite jatte de grés, que je 
vendis un sou & un autre mendiant. 

Entin, une aprés-midi, & Ecueil, prés 
de Poissy, une vieille dame me recut 
avec bienveillance. Elle était courte, 
tris grosse, et n’avait presque pas de 
cheveux. Elle s’occupait d’ceuvres de 
charité et me parla longuement: elle me 
conscilla de m’adresser de sa part & une 
société de Paris qui procurait du travail. 
Elle me parlait dans sa cuisine, ot une 
bonne, grosse comme sa maitresse et 
plus courte encore, épluchait des 
légumes. Pendant tous les discours 
de la dame tout en hochant la téte 
avec complaisance, je regardais autour 
de moi. Iln’y avait pas de verrou de 
stireté & la porte d’entrée. La grille 
du jardin était basse. Les maisons 
voisines étaient inhabitées. Sur les 
cent sous que me remit la dame, 
j'achetai un couteau & virole. 

Je résolus d’agir sans retard. Il 
était trois heures (c’était le 21 mars), 
quand je quittai la maison d’Ecueil. 
Je pris le train & Poissy pour Paris et 
j arrivai & mon hdtel vers sept heures 
du soir. Je demandai ostensiblement 
un bougeoir & la patronne et je lui dis 
que j’allais me coucher. 

Je restai dans ma chambre jusqu’a 
huit heures et demie. J’avais dans 
un tiroir une pince-monseigneur rouillée 
et un long crochet. Henri le bonne- 
teur m’avait fait cadeau de ces deux 
outils, et, un soir, sur la serrure de ma 
chambre, il m’avait montré la fagon de 
men servir. 

Je descendis donc & huit heures et 
demie: je savais qu’A ce moment le 
garcon d’hétel et la patronne étaient a 
diner, et qu'il n’y avait plus personne 
dans la petite loge qui s’ouvrait sur le 
couloir. 

Jeus la pensée de me rendre a 
Poissy & pied pour éviter les témoign- 
ages possibles des employés de gares. 
Mais ne m’étais-je pas créé un alibi 
suffisant? Et d’ailleurs, j’aimais mieux 
encourir ce risque que d’affronter les 
quatre heures de route qui m’étaient 
nécessaires pour gagner Poissy. 

Je pris donc le train de neuf heures 
quarante & la gare Saint-Lazare. A 
dix heures trente-cinq, je descendis a 











Poissy. J’avais un quart d’heure de 
chemin pour parvenir jusqu’&’ la maison 
d’Ecueil. Quand j’y arrivai, je vis 
qu'une fenétre était éclairée au rez-de- 
chaussée et qu'une persienne, au pre- 
mier étage, se rayait de lumiére. La 
bonne était encore a la cuisine et la 
maitresse était dans sa chambre. Je 
m’éloignai pendant quelques minutes. 
A mon retour, la fenétre du rez-de- 
chaussée était éteinte, mais la fenétre 
du premier était toujours éclairée, ainsi 
qu’une petite lucarne au second. La 
bonne était en train de se coucher. Je 
remontai pour passer le temps jus- 
qu’au prochain coude de la route. 
Puis je revins jusqu’a la grille. Com- 
me une horloge sonnait onze heures et 
demie, je vis en passant devant la 
maison que la lucarne de la bonne ne 
brillait plus. Mais la persienne du 
premier étage était toujours rayée de 
lumiére: la vieille dame devait lire dans 
son lit. Minuit sonna, et minuit et de- 
mi, sans que disparft la lumiére pro- 
tectrice. Je ne quittais plus la grille 
et j’épiais la fenétre. Allait-elle luire 
toute la nuit, allais-je étre forcé—et 
vraiment je le souhaitais peut-étre— 
de revenir sur mes pas, & ma vie 
misérable et tranquille? 

Je ne pouvais plus croire que la 
fenétre s’éteindrait. Je ne guettais 
plus dans le silence que l’avertissement 
prochain du clocher, qui allait sonner 
une heure. Mes yeux néanmoins res- 
taient fixés sur la facade. Soudain 
je me sentis tressaillir. La fenétre 
s’était éteinte brusquement, comme 
un ceil qui se ferme, en signe d’acquies- 
cement. 

J’attendis encore une dizaine de 
minutes: il fallait que la vieille dame 
s’endormit tout & fait. Enfin j’csca- 
ladai la grille et je sautai dans le jardin. 

Le sol discret ne criait pas sous les 
semelles trouées et amincies de mes bot- 
tines. J’arrivai jusqu’& la porte d’en- 
trée. J'introduisis dans la_ serrure 
mon long crochet rouillé. La serrure 
joua trés bien: la porte s’ouvrit et je 
pénétrai dans la petite antichambre, 
d’ou un escalier tournant montait au 
premier étage. 

J 6tai alors ma veste et mon gilet: 

































ainsi le sang ne rejaillirait que sur ma 
chemise. Puis j’allumai un petit bout 
de bougie que j’avais emporté dans ma 
poche. Je l’avais saisi dans la main 
gauche entre le pouce et l’index; dans 
l'autre main, je tenais mon couteau & 
virole, grand ouvert. 

Comme j’arrivais en silence au haut 
de l’escalier, quelqu’un dans la maison 
parla. Je pensai que c’était la voix de 
la vieille dame. Elle demanda: 

— C’est vous, Jeanne? 

Je répondis & demi-voix: 

— Oui! 

J'espérais que, rassurée, elle allait se 
rendormir. S'inquiéta-t-elle cependant 
d’entendre sa bonne descendre & 
cette heure tardive? J’avais éteint 
ma bougie, et je restai debout contre 
la rampe, retenant mon souffle. Sou- 
dain la lumiére envahit le palier.- La 
porte, devant moi, s’était ouverte, et 
la vieille dame, en toilette de nuit, était 
apparue, un bougeoir a la main, dans 
embrasure. Je fis un pas en avant 
et frappai devant moi, presque au 
hasard. La grosse femme tomba a 
terre en travers de la porte, en pous- 
sant un cri mince, comme un cri 
d’enfant. 

Le bougeoir qu’elle tenait & la main 
s’éteignit en roulant. Je cherchais 
dans l’obscurité mon bout de bougie, 
lorsque j’entendis grincer une porte, 
a l’étage au-dessus. L’escalier s’éclaira 
faiblement paren haut. Un pas lourd 
descendit les marches. Effacé contre 
le mur, je vis arriver & moi la bonne de 
la vieille dame. Ella avait une cami- 
sole blanche et une jupe rouge. Elle 
tenait & la main une petite lampe dont 
la lumiére fit sortir de l’ombre mon 
visage, que je sentais tout rouge et 
tout en sueur. 

La bonne eut un mouvement de recul. 
Elle m’avait certainement reconnu. Je 
vois trés bien sa grosse figuredouce. Elle 
posa la lampe & terre et joignit les mains. 
Je la frappai de mon couteau & l’épaule. 
Elle tomba, sans crier, sur les marches. 

Je pris alors la lampe et j’entrai dans 
la chambre de la vieille dame, en 
enjambant le corps. 

La porte d’un petit secrétaire frac- 
turée, je découvris dans un tiroir deux 
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billets de cent francs et cent dix francs 
en piéces d’or. J’y vis quelques bijoux 
sans valeur, un collier de corail, une 
vieille alliance tout usée. Ces objets- 
lA pouvaient me compromettre: je pris 
l’argent et laissai les bijoux. 

A ce moment, la vieille dame poussa 
un gémissement, une plainte douce. 
Ow avais-je mis mon couteau A virole? 
En portant les yeux autour de moi, je 
vis, sur un petit guéridon, un poignard 
a lame courte et large. Le manche en 
était en métal trés lourd, richement in- 
crusté de pierres brillantes. Je saisis 
ce poignard, je l’enfoncai dans le cou de 
la vieille dame. Puis, aprés avoir 
essuy6 la lame sur le tapis, je mis 
l’'arme, qui me parfaissait précieuse, 
dans ma poche. 

Je descendis l’escalier avec précau- 
tion. En bas, je soufflai la lampe, je 
remis mon gilet et mon paletot, que 
j'avais accrochés & la pomme de la 
rampe. Puis, je quittai la maison 
aprés avoir refermé la porte avec soin. 

Il soufflait un petit vent frais. La 
rue était toujours déserte. J’escaladai 
la grille et je me dirigeai du cété de la 
gare. Il était trois heures moins vingt 
al’horloge. Je lus |l’horaire des trains 
sur une affiche: le premier train pour 
Paris passait & cing heures vingt, je 
résolus de l’aller prendre & la station 
précédente, & quatre kilométres de 1a. 
Voila qui détournerait les soupcons. 

Avant de me mettre en route, je 
m’arrétai un instant au bord du chem- 
in. J’écartai mon gilet et ma veste, et 
je constatai que ma chemise était en- 
sanglantée. J’avais également une 
petite tache sombre sur mon pantalon, 
mais elle ne se remarquait pas. 

Rien, selon moi, ne pourrait me 
faire soupconner. La patronne de 
I'hétel m’avait vu monter chez moi la 
veille pour me coucher. Je rentrerais 
a l’hétel sur le coup de neuf heures. 
Personne ne m/’apercevrait: a ce 
moment, la patronne était aux pro- 
visions, les déchargeurs de bateaux 
étaient partis depuis l’aube, et les filles 
étaient encore couchées. 

A propos de rien, je me mis & claquer 
des dents. C’était sans doute le froid. 
Alors, comme je fourrais mes mains 
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dans mes poches, je sentis le manche 
incrusté du poignard qui m’avait servi 
& achever la vieille dame. C’était la 
un objet compromettant et dont je 
n’arriverais pas, malgré sa valeur, a 
tirer un bon prix: mieux valait le jeter 
quelque part. J’avisai, non loin de la 
gare, un puits abandonné. Je l’y lais- 
ser tomber, et m’éloignai. 

Tout en marchant, je calculais ce que 
m’avait rapporté mon crime: exacte- 
ment trois cent dix francs. Aprés les 
piteux résultats de mon association 
avec les bonneteurs, cette somme me 
paraissait satisfaisante. J’avais pour- 
tant accompli l& un dur métier, avec de 
gros risques, des dangers graves. J'ai 
beaucoup réfiéchi la-dessus par la 
suite, et je pense que le meilleur frein 
pour retenir les criminels et les détour- 
ner du crime, c’est encore l’aléa et le 
peu de profit de ces sortes d'affaires. 

A peine monté dans le train, je m’en- 
dormis. Et, presque aussitét je me ré- 
veillai & la gare Saint-Lazare, dans le 
jour maussade, la bouche p§&teuse, 
brisé de fatigue. II était six heures et 
demie. J’allai prendre quelque nour- 
riture dans une crémerie. Je remontai 
tout doucement vers la rue Bédex. 
Dans une chemiserie du boulevard ex- 
térieur, je fis l’emplette, vers huit 
heures, d’une chemise de cretonne, 
pour remplacer celle que j’avais sur 
moi, et qui était tachée de sang. Je 
me souviens aussi que j’achetai les 
livraisons d’un roman illustré dont on 
avait distribué pour rien les seize pre- 
miéres pages. 

J’avais résolu de passer la journée 
dans mon lit, & me reposer et & lire. 
C’était surtout dans cette idée que j’a- 
vais volé et tué: pour n’avoir plus rien 
& faire, pour rester couché toute la jour- 
née. Mais, & cette heure, possesseur 
d’un petit magot, j’avais des velléités 
d’économie, je voulais ne pas trop l’en- 
tamer: dés le lendemain, je chercherais 
du travail. 

Tout & ces réflexions, j’arrivai a 
Vangle de la rue Bédex et de la rue 
d’Aubervilliers. Mon logis était a 
quatre ou cinq maisons de 1a. Mais 
alors se présenta un spectacle trés in- 
quiétant. 
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Un rassemblement s’était formé de- 
vant l’Hétel des Fondeurs; il y avait 
bien 1a une cinquantaine de personnes. 
Je vis une voiture et plusieurs sergents 
de ville. Toutes sortes d’idées me tra- 
versérent la téte en quelques secondes. 
On était, sans nul doute, entré la-bas 
dans la maison de la vieille dame. 
J’avais peut-étre laissé tomber, en 
retirant ma veste, une enveloppe. On 
avait fait jouer le télégraphe. . . 
Enfin j’étais découvert. C’était clair 

Je fis instinctivement un pas en ar- 
riére et m’apprétai & rebrousser chemin. 
Un petit homme & barbiche noire, vétu 
d’un chapeau de feutre et d’un par- 
dessus marron, se dressa devant moi. 

— Vous étes Pierre Brond? 

Je ne répondis rien. 

— Je vous arréte. 

Il fit signe & deux sergents de ville, 
qui me prirent chacun par un bras. 


On me conduisit jusqu’’é la porte de 
l’hétel. Les agents qui se trouvaient 
la écartérent la foule. Au milieu de 
vives clameurs, j’entrai dans la maison. 

L’inspecteur qui m’avait arrété s’ad- 
ressa alors & un monsieur qui se trou- 
vait dans la loge de la patronne: 

— Je le tiens. 

L’autre répondit: 

— Faites-le monter. 

Je n’avais pas souffié mot depuis mon 
atrestation. On me fit monter au 
premier étage et on me poussa dans une 
chambre. Le corps d’une jeune femme 
était étendu sur le lit. 

Je ne puis dire exactment ce que 
j éprouvai & cette vue. J’avais les 
idées brouillées comme dans un réve. 
Ce cadavre n’était pas le cadavre de ma 
victime. Ce crime n’était pas le mien. 
Je crois que j’eus une bonne conte- 
nance. Je restai ahuri et calme, peut- 
étre plus calme qu'il n’efit fallu. Je 
fis, au bout d’un moment, cette ques- 
tion simple et un peu tardive: 

— Pourquoi m’arrétez-vous? 

Et j’ajoutai: 

— Quelle est cette femme? 

Un monsieur & barbe grise, en cha- 
peau haut de forme, se trouvait 1a. 
On lui remit le paquet qu’on avait saisi 
sur moi au moment de mon arrestation; 
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c’était la chemise de cretonne que je 
venais d’acheter. 

— Emmenez-le a cété, dit le mon- 
sieur & barbe grise, fouillez-le et dés- 
habillez-le. 

En me fouillant, on trouva dans mes 
poches prés de trois cents francs et l’on 
apercut de larges taches de sang sur ma 
chemise. On rapporta ces faits au 
commissaire. Puis on me conduisit au 
Dépot. 

Au cours de l’instruction, j’appris, 
détail par détail, le crime dont on m’- 
accusait d’étre l’auteur. Vers minuit, 
la patronne avait entendu au-dessus de 
sa téte un bruit de meubles remués. 
Peu aprés, quelqu’un était descendu et 
avait demandé le cordon. Puis des 
plaintes, des gémissements s’etaient 
fait entendre en haut. Le garcon d’- 
hdtel s’était levé. Une porte du pre- 
mier étage se trouvait entre-baillée: le 
corps d’une fille qui habitait l’hétel 
gisait & terre. Les tiroirs de la com- 
mode étaient ouverts. Le matelas 
était éventré. 

Parmi les locataires de l'hdétel, accou- 
rus tous aux cris du garcon, comment 
remarqua-t-on mon absence? La pa- 
tronne était bien sfire que j’étais rentré 
la veille &l’hétel. D’autre part, elle ne 
sut dire si la fille tuée était, la veille au 
soir, rentrée seule, ou accompagnée. 
On alla frapper & ma porte: rien ne ré- 
pondit. On ouvrit ma porte avec un 
passe-partout: ma chambre était vide. 
Or, méme dans cette maison louche, 
mes mauvaises fréquentations n'avaient 
point passé inapercues. Henri le bon- 
neteur avait sa réputation établie dans 
le quartier. Quand le commissaire ar- 
riva, tout ce monde avait son opinion 
faite: l’assassin, c’était Pierre Brond, 
et mon signalement fut donné aux 
agents. 

Il arrive fréquemment, on le sait, 
qu'une espéce de curiosité perverse 
raméne les assassins sur le lieu du 
crime: c’est ce qu’avait escompté I’in- 
specteur en faisant surveiller les abords 
de I’hétel. 

Devant le juge instructeur, je niai 
obstinément, mais l’argent qu’on avait 
trouvé sur moi, mais les taches de sang 
de ma chemise constituaient des charges 
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accablantes. Et quand le magistrat 
me demandait: ‘‘Ot étiez-vous pendant 
la nuit du 21 au 22 mars si vous n'‘étiez 
pasa l’Hétel des Fondeurs?”’ je ne pou- 
vais pourtant pas lui répondre qu’au 
moment précis ov l’on tuait ma voisine 
d’dtel, j'assassinais deux autres fem- 
mes & huit lieues de Paris, entre Poissy 
et Orgeval. 

Mon crime supposé ne fit pas de bruit 
dans la presse. L’assassinat d’une fille 
dans un hdtel borgne, le peu de mystére 
qui avait plané sur cette affaire, il n'y 
avait rien 1& qui pit retenir l’attention 
publique. Par contre, j'ai su que mon 
vrai crime, celui dont j’étais l’auteur 
anonyme, avait soulevé beaucoup 
d’émotion. J'ai appris que ma victime 
était la veuve d'un sculpteur célébre. 
J'ai appris encore que la servante avait 
survécu & sa blessure. Revenue 2 elle, 
elle avait donné de mon agression un 
récit trés détaillé et trés exact. Elle 
m'avait parfaitement reconnu pour le 
vagabond qui, l’'aprés-midi méme, était 
venu demander la charité. Elle four- 
nit de moi un signalement complet, et 
je fus recherché paftout, sauf a la 
Conciergerie. J’appris également—re- 
tenez ce détail—qu’on avait remarqué 
la disparition du poignard & manche in- 
crusté, & lame large et courte, avec 
lequel j’avais achevé la victime et que 
j avais jeté au fond du puits. 

Je comparus devant la Cour d’assises. 
Faute de pouvoir fournir un alibi, ma 
condamnation semblait certaine. Je 
fus sur le point d’avouer mon véritable 
crime. Mais je résolus de ne parler 
qu’en cas de condamnation a mort. 
Mes dénégations impressionnérent les 
jurés: ils m’accordérent des circon- 
stances atténuantes; je fus condamné 
aux travaux forcés & perpétuité. 


Je vous écris donc de la Nouvelle, ot 
je suis depuis onze ans. Ma conduite 
n'a pas été mauvaise. Je suis commis 
aux écritures, & l’économat du péni- 
tencier. Je ne me trouve pas trop mal- 
heureux. Mais j'ai un grand désir de 
rentreren France. La loi m’en fournit 
le droit et je veux en profiter. 

Je m’explique: le dernier acte_ judi- 
ciaire concernant le crime d’Ecueil 
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porte la date du roaofit 1886. (Un de 
mes camarades, employé au parquet de 
Paris, m’a fourni ce renseignement trés 
sir.) La prescription m’'est donc ac- 
guise, aux termes de la loi, et je fais valoir 
aujourd'hui l’alibt que je ne pouvats in- 
voquer jadis. J’établirai que je n'ai pu 
étre l’'auteur du crime de la rue Bédex, 
puisque, cette méme nuit du 21 au 22 
mars 1885, ) €tais, & huit lieues de 1a, en 
train de commettre le crime d’Ecueil. 
La servante que j'ai blessée m’a re- 
connu et me reconnaitra encore, car 
j'ai trés peu changé. Elle est aujourd’- 
hui concierge & Neuilly, je vous don- 
nerai son adresse. On retrouvera cer- 
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tainement, au fond du puits abandonné, 
prés de la gare, le poignard au manche 
incrusté, que j’y ai jeté voila tantét 
douze ans. 

Je puis donc obtenir la revision de 
mon procés, en fournissant du méme 
coup la preuve de mon innocence dans 
le crime que j'expie injustement et celle 
de ma culpabilité dans le crime impuni. 
J’espére, monsieur l’avocat, que vous 
voudrez bien vous charger de mon 
affaire, et me répondre a ce sujet par le 
prochain courrier. 

PIERRE-Louis BROND, 

Employé a 1l’économat du Penitencier, a 
Nouméa (Nouvelle Calédonie) 


THE COWARD 


By Charlotte Becker 


LONE and dull, I sit and spin 
All through the Summer day, 


And only pause to gather in 
The threads that go astray. 


Without the birds are caroling, 
The winds blow sweet, I ween, 

And Master Love, they say, doth fling 
His favors on the green. 


Yet I—I dare not lift mine eyes, 
Nor wander from the door, 

Lest Love should make my heart more wise— 
More lonely—than before! 


ttt 


THE PREMATURE PRESS 
IRST REPORTER—I see by the last edition that our old schoolmate, Jones, 


has committed suicide. 


Seconp Reporter—Hurry down and you may be in time to prevent his 


doing it. 





THE LITTLE GRAY HOUSE 


By Mary 


the peep of a soft-breasted 

gable—gray, weathered shin- 
gles—above the tall trees, nesting in 
filmy greenery against the sky. 

In the little gray house lived the 
little gray lady, dove-eyed with soft 
wrinkled hands shaded by ruffles of 
deep, yellowed lace, and wavy spun- 
glass hair worn low-coiled, tucked 
neatly in by a wide-banded silver comb, 
which shimmered as did her hair when 
she walked in the sunshine of the 
garden paths. 

Bending over white clove pinks, 
a girl, dark-haired, scarlet-gowned, 
with long, slanting eyes, whose dusky 
depths held the glow of unspoken 
dreams and unstirred feeling, struck a 
note of color, intense as a tanager’s 
breast, across the stillness of green 
and white. 

The garden was very still in the 
morning haze, still as a leafy sanctuary 
in the heart of a forest. Not a flutter- 
ing leaf lay overnight on the clean- 
swept paths; not a stray twig budded 
over bounds of its garden-bed, nor 
rose blossomed out of place. 

Suddenly Katherine threw back her 
head and listened. 

Shivering the silence, through the 
cypress mass that hedged the garden 
from the gaze and boldness of 
the next-door garden, a mandolin 
thrummed, a laugh, care-free, drifted, 
others chimed in merry staccato., 
From the open door of the next-door 
house a pianola blared the latest thing 
in light opera, throwing the noisy 
music against the walls of the little 
gray house until the little gray lady 


Six: little gray house showed just 


Glascock 


gently closed the windows, pulled 
together the rose-damask curtains, and 
called Katherine in. 

Sullenness crept from the curve of 
Katherine's lips to her eyes, puckering 
her forehead to a protesting frown. 
Impatiently she wrested the tail of her 
gown from Tip, the fox-terrier; the 
flounce gave, and, laughing, she let 
the jagged tear trail after her down the 
graveled path. Then she gave a de- 
corous white rose, sentineled near the 
steps, a slap, and bit her lip while she 
lingered in front of the door. Tip, 
paying no attention to her command 
to follow, burrowed deep under the 
cypress hedge where a slight thinning 
of branches made it possible to dig, and 
wagged his tail with delight as his 
wriggling body disappeared behind a 
barricade of pawed earth. 

“Lucky beast!"’ she exclaimed, and 
frowned again. 

There was stitching all morning 
behind the rose-damask curtain. A 
certain red gown had to be mended 
with old-fashioned carefulness, to an 
acompaniment of low-voiced conversa- 
tion, which received very stray nega- 
tions or assertions from the wandering 
thoughts of a girl, whose heart seethed 
rebellion at each stitch, and writhed at 
each maxim born of Aunt Katherine’s 
gentle dogmatism—a girl hungering for 
cake of romance instead of bread of 
common sense. 

Flitting echoes of the joyous tumult 
next door would creep in, as did an 
occasional sunbeam through the rift 
of the drawn curtains; a hot tear 
splashed the half-darned flounce. She 
was very young, and very tired of the 
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green stillness and isolation. Streets, 
companionship, other people’s gardens 
would be more amusing than her own 
inheritance. These should be hers by 
right; her youth clamored for them 
If they were not given, why not take 
them’? The boldness of the thought 
paled her cheek, quickened her breath 
Her mother had ventured The 
peace, which was dear to Aunt Kather 
ine, edged every nerve until she could 
scream from the grating of it. 

Emotionless, Aunt Katherine's voice 
purred over the beauty of stillness, the 
fineness of repose. 

“The Strongs are worth millions, I 
understand. So much money must be 
coarsening,’’ she argued convincingly 
at least to herself—as she settled her 
eyeglasses that she might better see 
the fine hemstitching of a cotta for a 
choir-boy at old St. John’s. 

“I like noise and I like money 
asserted Katherine vehemently, look- 
ing up from the flounce, which in the 
emphasis of her statement she had 
puckered. “And I like common 
things—if you’re in them,” she con- 
cluded doggedly. 

“Are you ill, Katherine,” the little 
gray lady solicitously inquired, ‘or 
is it—?" The fine lip quivered; she 
finished the sentence silently. A pic- 
ture of the past, stored in the attic of 
memory, thick under the dust of long 
ago, came clear to her mind as if laid 
away but yesterday. Nervously she 
smoothed the sheer lawn of the cotta, 
and asked in a voice burdened with 
trouble, “Shall we go away for a little 
change, Katherine? It’s not time for 
the mountains for two months, but we 
can go. I suppose! forget’’—a stifled 
sigh—"“ that you are quite grown and 
need change; I am prosy company. 
Age does not come like a stroke, and we 
old people are prone to forget our 
years. I must be growing old—I am 
old—but I hope not selfish.” Her 
voice was wistful in the half inquiry. 

“It’s as poky in the mountains as 
here. I’m deathly tired of it all.”’ 
Katherine threw down her work. 
“There’s a tingling in my veins, some- 
thing tugging me out of my rut, urging 


me to flee from this humdrum life as 
from Sodom. Sometimes I tramp 
half the night up and down my room, 
Aunt Katherine; I don’t understand? 
I have to hold myself to keep from 
swinging down the big rose-vine by my 
window and running—I don’t know 
where, nor care, so I’m free in the 
open. Ofcourse I’m well, brutally well. 
I want—I want—everything. I like 
noise, the louder the better. I like it; 
only I want to be in it, a part of it. I 
don’t wish to do anything that’s proper 
and still. 1 didn’t mean to speak out 
Forgive me, Aunt Katherine. Long- 
ings rise like yeast in my veins, and 
today I’m sorry they’ve spilled over.” 
Impulsively she threw her arms about 
the bewildered gray lady, who, wide- 
eyed, sat stonily listening. “It will 
soon pass, I dare say—it’s gone now, 
like all effervescing things.” She 
laughed, half-ashamed, half-embar- 
rassed, and picked up the sewing. 
“It’s the devil in me—sometimes he 
gets the mastery.”” She looked at the 
little lady with honest eyes. “I’m 
sorry it troubles you, but—I’m sorrier 
for myself.” 

“Heredity!” The little gray lady 
shaped the word in her mind, but did 
not utter it. 

‘““Let’s move to the other side of the 
house. It’s easier to run than fight,” 
said Katherine. 

““Not the drawing-room in the morn- 
ing!” 

“Why not? Anywhere so that we 
move, do something different. I'll 
carry the cotta and your work-basket.” 

A maid knocked at the door. Miss 
Joy took a card from the salver. 

“Mr. Cary Strong,” she read aloud. 
“The young man from next door,” she 
observed, straightening the ruffles at 
her wrists. “And in the morning! 
Did he ask for me?” she inquired of 
the maid. 

‘Miss Joy, he said, madam.’ 

Katherine’s daring eyes contem- 
plated the closed door. Perhaps— 
perhaps—not often so exciting a thing 
happened in the little gray house of a 
morning, nor midday, nor afternoon, 
nor night. The young man from next 


















































































door! She had seen him once, just a 
glimpse as she was driving; and he had 
stared, just a second, a_ well-bred, 
deferential stare which she had de 
cided she rather liked, and which Aunt 
Katherine criticized as presumptuous. 
What broad shoulders the young man 
from next door had! And his hair 
waved, one turn on his forehead, nice, 
thick, sunny hair. And she liked his 
walk; she always did like a stride, a 
good, long, swinging, manly stride 
Remarkable how much she had ob 
served about that young man from 
next door, who was one of the Summer 
colony overrunning the dull college 
town lately made fashionable. Her 
thoughts were racing swift as the 
runners on the cinder-path when Aunt 
Katherine returned. 

The little lady took her seat with 


dignity. Her scant five feet could 
express a deal, when the Joy manners 
required. Katherine waited. Then, 


patience not being one of the virtues 
appropriated by her youth, she 
snapped the silence. 

“What did he—what did Mr. Strong 
wish, Aunt Katherine?’’ She held the 
card between her thumb and forefinger 
as if prompting herself to the name 

‘“‘He brought back your trespassing 
dog. I must speak to Phipps about 
planting another tree in the hedge 
and sinking a board in the weak place.’ 
Katherine looked expectant. ‘My 
eyesight is a trifle dim for using a hun- 
dred cotton in hemstitching,”’ the little 
lady resumed, taking up the cotta and 
dismissing the irrelevant subject of the 
young man. 

Katherine’s brows knitted in 
sistency ; her mouth straightened 

“What did he say, Aunt Katherine?”’ 

“Who? Oh, the young man? 
Nothing much. He brought home 
Tip, who was so disgustingly dirty that 
I sent him to Phipps for a bath. Mr. 
Strong asked quite politely, if in bad 
taste, seeing that I haven’t called, if 
you and I wouldn’t come over inform- 
aily, and have tea with his mother this 
afternoon. They have guests from 
town and his mother would be happy 
if we would waive formality in the 
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We have friends in common, 

and so forth. I've forgotten the other 

immaterial reasons for waiving cere- 
mony.”’ 

“Oh!” Katherine exclaimed, ‘‘and— 
, m 


country. 


“Of course I declined courteously, 

mly I’ve never called, nor do I 
intend to do so. Our friend in com- 
mon was Ida-Dent. She knows every- 
body, you know. Inherits her gre- 
rious taste from her grandmother. 
lat was a misalliance, you remember. 
Ida Dent would motor with her butcher 
if his car was the latest make and of 
required speed.”’ 

We're not going? It was kind of 
them. I think it was very kind, and— 
when we haven’t called—most con- 
siderate. And—I should so much like 
to go—and to know Mr. Cary Strong” 

she again looked at the card, lying 
in the palm of her hand—‘‘and his 
motner. 

We’re not going.’’ Miss Joy stitched 
at the cotta with compressed lips. 

All the long afternoon, shut in her 
room, rebellious impulses tempted 
Katherine. Hot thoughts burned in 
her mind, smothered to ashes in their 
own intensity before acted upon. The 
ache of dim longing hurt. Ideas 
shaped and unshaped themselves, 
stray phantoms of resolves that misted 
into moody questionings; revolt of tem- 
pestuous youth against calm age; vain 
reachings after intangible things, no 
matter what—anything to relieve the 
inertia of life lived on a level, where 
nothing happens. Every fiber of 
youth recoiled from the dull regularity; 
every feeling surged in protest against 
its deadliness. Vainly she tried to 
square her conception of life with the 
poverty of its visible results; it was 
useless outreaching. She only knew 
that she was young and unhappy. 

sut even the unhappiness of youth 
grows tiresome when there is no one to 
comfort, nor understand, so she tied on 
her garden hat—a very becoming gar- 
den hat, deep cream straw with nod- 
ding red poppies matching the flame 
of her cheeks and glow of her gown— 
and went into the garden. 
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The hedge held alluring suggestion. 
With head turned she sauntered past 
its soldierly file, and sat down by the 
very thin place at the roots of a tree. 

The arbor next door was across the 
lawn—she had placed it in driving by, 
and it was there she decided they would 
have tea. Made of bamboo, draped 
in wistaria, it had looked fascinatingly 
cool, just the place for tea, under green 
and purple shadow, just the back- 
ground for becoming gowns—just 
She sighed, and sat straight in her 
musing 

Laughter still sounded on the other 
side of the hedge, and voices came 
nearer. A woman laughed, evidently 
at something amusing. Hastily Kath- 
erine pressed her hands to her ears; 
her face reddened. She could not 
listen, but she would not move away. 
Tip had left a small tunnel which, as 
yet, the gardener had not filled. How 
lonely it was to be so near paradise, 
and yet barred from it by a cypress 
hedge! Busied with regret, she dropped 
her hands from her ears. 

“Miss Joy,’”’ someone spoke her 
name. Virtuously she stiffened, then 
held her breath for fear that it would 
not be repeated. ‘‘Miss Joy, I can see 
the flounce of a red gown under the 
hedge, or is it a red geranium?” the 
voice quizzed. 

“The geraniums are on the other 
side of the garden,” she corrected, and 
bit her lip for answering at all. ‘‘May 
I ask who is speaking?’’ she added in 
her best chaperoned tone. ‘‘Is it the 
gardener?”’ she inquired sweetly. 

“I beg your pardon for speaking,”’ 
the voice continued. ‘“Itis not the gar- 
dener; he’s a much more proper person. 
But what’s the use of living next door 
if I can’t introduce myself, when I wish 
to know you? Miss Joy—Mr. Strong. 
The fox-terrier would have done this 
for me, judging by his friendly call. 
He waived ceremony in a most kindly, 
unhuman manner. Besides, I have 
called. You've had my card if you 
didn’t receive me.” 

“I couldn’t.”. The answer rushed 
unguardedly, and there was a dent in 
her lower lip. 
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“Why?” 

‘Aunt Katherine.” 

“I’m not dangerous.” 

“I’m not out, and— 

‘Does being in mean a nunnery?”’ 

Silence and a deep sigh. 

“Couldn’t you come to tea because 
you’re not out, or because——?”’ 

‘“‘ Because you’re common and coarse- 
ly rich,” interrupted Katherine bru- 
tally. A red flush flamed her cheeks 
and she rose quickly to go. 

Silence again for the space of a 
second. Still she lingered, dismay 
gathering in her eyes, for she was ten- 
der of heart, if a trifle hasty and blunt 
of tongue. 

“And you?” the voice queried, with 
no hint of offense, laughter mocking in 
its inflection. 

“We? Oh, we’re so old, so stupid, 
so conventional, we’re most uncommon 
and finely poor. How nice it must be 
to be just common, and enjoy yourself, 
and do things that you like, and not 
mind whether you are developing 
traits of your ancestors! You've so 
much the best of us.” 

“It is convenient not to have an- 
cestors you’re so deadly familiar with 
that you have to live up to their vir- 
tues, or shy at the reflections of their 
vices, when you recognize them mir- 
rored in yourself, and see exactly how 
you're going to turn out. The pi- 
quancy of obscurity gives sauce to life; 
it keeps you venturing and guessing. 
These conventions! I shed mine with 
my baby clothes. Life is too short for 
circumlocution. I wished to know 
you, and I called and asked you here. 
My mother wouldn’t call first because 
your aunt, who had lived in this spot 
longer, wouldn't call, so I took the di- 
lemma by the horns—and was thrown.” 
He laughed outright. 

She decided that she liked his laugh 

-it rang true—and his voice; it was 
low, assertive, an honest voice one 
could be scolded by without a sting. 
Sympathy edged the banter of its tone, 
or—'‘ Sitting on the off-side of a hedge 
makes one speculative about one’s 
neighbors,’’ she mused impersonally. 

Then she heard a woman’s voice in- 
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quire why he was laughing to himself, 
and a crisping of silk undermuslin as 
a girl sat down by him. Indignant, 
whether with the man’s presumption 
or the girl’s preémption, she did not 
know, and, with head held high, Kath- 
erine moved away to gather clove 
pinks from the border next the garden 
hedge. 

The alluring, tempting voice called 
again in a whisper, ‘‘ Miss Joy.” 

Slowly she strolled back, not too 


near, but quite within hearing dis- 
tance. 
““She’s gone, thank heaven! But 


it’s common to express a real feeling. 
I’ve no doubt that you, being uncom- 
mon, would play with the truth grace- 
fully or embroider the fact with disguis- 
ing stitches of silk, soft covering to 
hide the stab of the needle. It’s 
rather interesting—um—instructive, 
the study of the uncommon. That's 
why we should know each other. I’m 
working in the city in settlement work, 
and doing a book on sociology, so you 
see I don't run across many uncommon 
specimens.”’ 

“TI thought that you didn’t have to 
work ?”’ 

“I don’t work—I amuse myself. 
It’s my vacation, and now I’m working. 
House-parties are laborious—and mo- 
toring, you work your passage.” 

“‘I should love to work.” She spoke 
to the clove pinks held in her hand. 

A parting of branches under the 
opening in the hedge, and the edge of 
a tray appeared; the tray contained an 
ice and a plate of macaroons. 

“Will you break bread with me?’ 
he asked. ‘“‘The macaroons are un- 
commonly good. And do you like 
olive sandwiches?”’ 

“I adore them.” Then she hesi- 
tated. The friendliness of the voice 
made it seem churlish to refuse, and 
she stretched out her hand for a maca- 
roon. ‘‘They are uncommonly good. 
Thank you. I’ve begun by breaking 
a rule—I might as well——”’ 

“Shatter the last one of them. 
Wait, I’m going to fetch a plate of 
sandwiches—I don’t care for sweet 
stuff. I feel like a schoolboy filching 
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a double share. It’s delicious, this 
being ungrown again!”’ 

“Children can’t be expected to be- 
have,” Katherine gaily retorted, 
crunching another macaroon and help- 
ing herself to a heap of sandwiches 
pushed through Tip’s tunnel. 

“IT wish there was no hedge,”’ from 
the other side. 

**So do—then I should not be here.” 
Slowly she brushed the crumbs from 
her lap and rose to go. ‘‘Good-bye, 
thank you for your hospitality—Mr. 
Strong, is it? I hope some day we 
shall meet.”’ 

“TI shall call tonight. You should 
ask me. You've eaten my salt. Re- 
member what that binds you to. 
You'll probably accumulate a stack of 
my cards in your drawing-room or in 
the waste-paper basket during my 
vacation. I generally accomplish what 
I determine to do.”’ 

She remembered the firm set of his 
chin, his squared shoulders and quite 
believed what he asserted. 

She was at an upper window when 
she heard the chug of an automobile 
at the gate. From behind the curtains 
she watched him walk up the garden 
path. Hurriedly she ran down the 
stairs to the drawing-room to hear 
Phipps say, “‘The ladies are not re- 
ceiving tonight,’’ vigilant Aunt Kath- 
erine behind the rose-damask cur- 
tains. 

Through the diamond panes at the 
side of the door Katherine watched 
him walk down the garden path, his 
shoulders heaving with laughter. 
Once he turned and looked back; his 
eyes flashed defiance at the little gray 
house, daring it to keep its windows 
shuttered and its doors locked against 


him. The young man’s chin was de- 
termined, she decided. 
“He doesn't look a bit common, 


He hasn’t a common face, a common 
voice. I don’t believe—’’ She en- 
tered the drawing-room and faced the 
little gray lady sitting back in a big 
tapestry chair, with a bright pink spot 
burning in the cream vellum of each 
cheek. 


“I dismissed him. He’s a very for- 
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ward young man. He actually asked 
for you. His people are impossible— 
so new. They’re in oil or something 
that smells—varnish,’’ she exclaimed 
in defensive answer to Katherine's 
clear-searching eyes. 

The lessening chug of the automobile 
drifted in at the open window. 

“I don’t see that that’s any reason 
why we shouldn't be decent to our 
neighbors.” 

“Katherine, Katherine, remember 
all that—you have to guard against. 
My dear, remember.”’ 

“I do remember, Aunt Katherine— 
my father’s sins, my mother’s elope- 
ment, and my grandfather’s and great- 
grandfather’s wild blood. I’ve been 
brought up on these memories. You've 
kept the sins of six generations tabu- 
lated for me, and I can’t well forget 
my inheritance. I’ve written them 
down, bordered them with a fascinating 
wreath of little red devils, and pinned 
them next to the laundry-list on my 
closet door. They’re all that keep me 
alive. And every day I feel that 
inheritance stirring my blood. I can’t 
tell what I may do next. I’m sick 
of the French lectures at the Summer 
school. I’m sick of this narrow little 
college town with its prunes and 
prisms. I’m tired of everything. I 
spoke to that young man today. I 
ate his ice and macaroons and sand- 
wiches—and I liked him.” 

“Spoke to him! Ate his ice and 
macaroons and sandwiches? Oh, 
Katherine. Where? How? You've 
never met.”” The little gray lady was 
all of a shocked flurry. 

“‘ Behind the hedge.”’ 

“The hedge! How could you, Kath- 
erine? You've never been introduced.” 

“Oh, yes, he introduced himself in 
a most satisfactory manner.” 

“Professor Cutts,” Phipps an- 
nounced at the door. 

The professor, small, lean and smil- 
ing, came in at the usual hour. 

Katherine had forgotten that it was 
Tuesday night, and that the lacquered 
table, with the cards for bézique, was 
drawn under the light. Settling down 
with a rueful frown, she picked up a 
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piece of embroidery, while the pro- 
fessor dealt the cards, and between 
plays enlarged upon his theory of 
heredity versus environment. The 
professor was preparing a brochure on 
the subject, and had respect for Miss 
Joy’s attentive appreciation, an appre- 
ciation which so surely and flatteringly 
grasped his conclusions that he called 
her his inspiration, and spent many 
evenings in her comfortable drawing- 
room over bézique and cups of strong 
tea. 

Katherine recognized her own case 
disguised as a theory tentatively put 
forward by Aunt Katherine, which 
the professor condemned as impossible. 
For to him no environment could 
loosen so fearful a grip as heredity. 
How puerile it all was to the girl! She 
could throw the embroidery frame at 
the professor’s head as he droned to 
Aunt Katherine, who had inherited 
her reprieve through the blood of a 
great-great-grandmother, a Quakeress, 
married to the greatest dare-devil of 
all the Joys. The most profligate 
gamester, wildest drinker, bravest sol- 
dier and most gallant of all the men of 
the line had carried off the lady in gray 
from old Philadelphia, and her virtues 
shone anew in placid Aunt Katherine, 
who sat deferentially drinking in the pro- 
fessor’s wisdom. How glad the girl was 
when the clock struck ten, the pro- 
fessor’s unvarying time for leaving, and 
she was released from the thralldom of 
didactic and baseless assertion! How 
glad she was that her blood was not of 
the even flow of the Quakeress ances- 
tress. 


In obedience to Aunt Katherine, and 
because there was nothing else to do— 
Phipps having securely repaired the 
breach in the hedge—she went to Pro- 
fessor Ferrier’s French lectures. 

Mr. Cary Strong, finding that his 
knowledge of Gallic literature was a bit 
hazy, forsook the gay house-parties 
and spent two or three afternoons a 
week in the lecture-room. The lec- 
tures were not as distinguished as the 
professor, who was of the Academy, 
but the back bench commanded a view 
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of Katherine’s profile as she took notes. 
The dimple in her chin was distracting. 
Little wavy wisps of hair had a fasci- 
nating way of blowing about her tem- 
ples. He liked the impatient toss of 
the hand with whichshe smoothed them 
down; he liked the shimmering light 
of her gray-green eyes—dark jade he 
called them, with the sparkle of sap- 
phire. He liked the fearless look when 
she lifted them, and directly asked a 
question of the professor. Cary Strong 
learned a deal in these notable lec- 
tures, but mostly facts about Kath- 
erine. He could say many pretty 
things in French, and he did, when 
sometimes she condescended not to 
ignore his existence, and strolled with 
the commoner across the campus 
homeward, separating as they neared 
the hedge. No doubt the little god 
chuckled to himself in his leafy retreat 
—vantage for his marksmanship— 
when two people, who had eaten salt 
together, found so much to discuss in 
French verbs. 

Strong had come to hate the hedge: 
it was the tangible expression of the in- 
tangible barrier that separated their 
lives. He still called occasionally for 
form’s sake, and because he had said 
that he would; and he meant to tell 
Aunt Katherine of the French lectures 
if she but gave him the chance, for he 
did not easily stoop to deception. Aunt 
Katherine, obstinately, was never at 
home to him, for little gray ladies, 
placid and gentle, can be very obdurate 
when they choose, and very set in their 
soft gray ways. 

The June air was richas wine. June 
roses pressed soft-petaled cheeks against 
the rough brick of the college buildings, 
about which tangled vines, and blos- 
soms twined loving arms. To the tips 
of the towers ivy ran and clung, drap- 
ing harsh outline in blur of leaf. The 
campus was rimmed with blaze of 
geraniums, trumpeting Summer. Down 
the cafiones of the foothills, where be- 
lated eschscholtzias reluctantly clung 
in waning gold, June winds blew, bub- 
bling the blood, wooing wander-long- 
ings to the surface. It was too fair a 
day for lectures about French poets 
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moldered to dust, their verses half 
forgotten. 

And so, somehow, Cary Strong forgot 
the conventions he had laughed at and 
derided, but ever kept ngidly, and 
tempted Katherine with a wandering in 
his car, over the hills in the sweet lan- 
guor of the Summer haze. And she 
went. 

He drove the machine, and the mo- 
tion was smooth and not over-fast, just 
a gentle gliding. In pure joy of the 
day, Katherine tossed off her hat when 
they left town, and let the sun beat on 
her head and shine in her eyes. 

“This is living!’’ she exclaimed. 

Strong’s eyes were on her face as, 
leaning back against the cushions, 
hands gloveless, clasped behind her 
head, she gazed meditating into the 
sky. 

“Don’t talk, I couldn’t bear it.” 
She checked him. “This is a day 
you're thankful to be alive, to be a part 
of—and to thank God that He made 
you,” she added low to herself, a thrill 
in her voice. “It’s the first time that 
I’ve been perfectly happy in my whole 
life.” 

Strong looked from the dimple 
dented in her chin into the gray-green 
eyes. He had slowed his pace. 

“Your eyes make me think of jade.” 
He fumbled in his pocket. ‘‘ Look at 
this.” He held a piece of rare stone 
engraved with a queer character. She 
took itin herhand. “I bought it from 
an old Chinese I found sitting among 
the ruins of his shop in San Francisco. 
He’d been grubbing in the rubbish and 
had found this in an iron box. It was 
all that was left of his fortune, and, 
very unwillingly, he let me have it. 
Orientals are uncommunicative, but 
from what I could dig from him I 
judged itan amulet. The old man was 
the picture of misfortune sitting on 
heaps of burnt brick; nothing about 
him but one stark chimney against the 
sky-line. He was going to China to 
die, he told me, and let me have this for 
the price of his passage.”’ 

“It’s the most exquisite piece I have 
ever seen. It should be set with tiny 
gold dragons holding it up, and” 
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Strong’s hand had left the steering- 
wheel; the machine stopped. “It 
shall be set with gold dragons. I got 
this for my wife,’’ he said quietly. 

Color deepened in Katherine's cheeks 
and a mist drifted before her eyes, 
clouding the perfect day. She gave 
the jade quickly back into his hand. 
**Let’s go home,” she said. "J 
shouldn’t have come. It hasn't been 
right. It’s deceitful to Aunt Kather- 
ine. Why did you let me? It’s just 
what the women of my blood would 
have done! Aunt Katherine will be so 
hurt, so disappointed.” 

She covered her face in her hands as 
he turned the machine. 

“Will you keep the jade, Katherine?”’ 
he asked. 

With both hands tightly grasping the 
sides of the machine,she looked straight 
up at him, fluffy wisps of hair blowing 
across her eyes. 

“Then you are not going to give it 
to—her?”’ 

“Yes, if you will honor me by keep- 
ing it; itis for her. Will you have it, 
Katherine?” 

“ But—but—-your wife 
“Is to be as you decide, Katherine.’ 





Aunt Katherine had sent the maid up 
the hill to the college hall to remind 
Katherine that she was to ask Pro- 
fessor Ferrier and his wife to come early 
the following night. They had already 
replied to her formal invitation to dine, 
but she wished them to come before 
dusk, to see her roses then in their June 
prime. The maid went, came back, 
and reported that Miss Katherine had 
not been present at the lecture. 

The little gray lady never said a 
word, but sank back in her chair to 
think it out. While she had feared 
for Katherine, she had trusted her, 
and that trust had never before been 
betrayed. The child had come at last 
into her inheritance. The professor 
was right. Blood had triumphed over 
environment, and in a moment ruth- 
lessly crushed what she had carefully 
builded for years. In spite of her 
earnest work, in spite of the influence 
of the little gray house, Katherine had 
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become enmeshed in those ancient 
webs, spun by dead hands, whose 
threads reached down from centuries 
past—those webs, slight as gossamer, 
yet strong as steel, transmitting the 
vibrations of sleeping traits from gene- 
ration to generation. What she had 
feared in her inmost heart yet ever 
fought against came as an overwhelm- 
ing shock. The little gray lady grew 
strangely quiet as she pondered over it. 
Katherine was the helpless victim of 
the first spinning. And her heart grew 
tender with pity for the girl. There 
was no reproach, only dulness of dis- 
appointed hope. 

She waited until dusk crept through 
the interlaced trees into the low French 
windows and misted the familiar things 
from her sight. The spicy incense of 
clove pinks stole into the old-fashioned 
room, and clouded the altar upon 
which she had laid her broken faith 
with prayer that it might be well with 
the child. Only love, blessed by for- 
giveness, waited to enfold the girl, 
while fragile and white as a lily of yes- 
terday Aunt Katherine sat, almost lost 
in the depths of the big armchair. 

Suddenly downstairs a door flung 

open—a rush through the hallway. 
‘he patient hands grasped the arm of 
the chair with unsteady clasp, and 
Katherine entered, a radiant thing 
from out the dusk. 

“Aunt Katherine, Aunt Katherine!” 
She threw herself on her knees and 
buried her face in the little old lady’s 
lap. Then the story was told in the 
folds of the soft, gray gown, while 
withered hands smoothed the fluff of 
fine, dark hair. Katherine looked up, 
a strange light in her eager face, a 
strange peace of dreams come true, of 
knowledge learned, in the restless eyes 
“I’m not sorry that I went, Aunt 
Katherine. Don’t ask me to repent. 
I couldn’t help going, and I wouldn't 
ifI could. Oh, Aunt Katherine—Aunt 
Katherine—”’ She kissed the little 
gray lady. “I’m glad that I’ve told 
you. I didn’t mean to at first. It’s 
the little gray house—what it has 
taught me—made me tell you. I may 
go again.” 





Her eyes were level with 
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the little gray lady’s. “But I shall 
never deceive you, Aunt Katherine.” 

“Miss Joy.”” The voice startled the 
quiet between them. Ushered in by 
Phipps, Strong stood in the doorway. 
A rare smile glowed in Katherine’s 
eyes; she did not mse from her knees. 
‘‘Miss Joy.”” The room, with its spicy 
odor of pinks, its quaint mahogany 
highboy, tables and setting of long < 
and the women—the dawn and evening 
of life—clinging together, strangled the 
words he would speak. 

Aunt Katherine slipped her arm 
about the girl, who leaned closer to her 
and looked at Strong. He moved 
quietly, and stood near them. 

“Miss Joy, I’ve come to confess a 
great deal to you. You've never given 
me a chance before.”’ His smile was 
almost boyish, winning, as he spoke. 
‘‘Now, I’ve come to ask you to give me 
Katherine.” 

Katherine rose and went to him. 
It seemed to the little gray lady as if 
the world were hushed. Even the 
velvet-winged great white moth, flown 
in from the dark, stilled its fluttering. 
The very air was thick with expectancy. 

“Professor Cutts,” Phipps an- 
nounced outside the portiére. Miss 
Joy had forgotten it was Tuesday night. 
The professor hurried upon Phipps’s 
heels, and, book in hand, in his near- 
sighted way, stumbled into the room. 

“I have the highest, most con- 
clusive authority to read you tonight, 
Miss Joy, upon our favorite subject. 
It is a learned, comprehensive, con- 
clusive digest of the matter. Now, 
heredity = 

‘Professor Cutts—Mr. Cary Strong,” 
Miss Joy introduced. 
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“Cary Strong! The grandson of my 
college-m.ute—Cary Strong, the philan- 
thropist? An ancestry, sir,and ances- 
try to be proud of.’’ The professor 
turned from Miss Joy to shake the 
young man by the hand again vigor- 
ously. Vacancy greeted his contin- 
ued salutation; and Miss Joy smiled 
faintly as the portiére, swished by the 
trail of a gown, was pushed aside. 

With wandering thought, she settled 
herself to listen to the professor’s dry 
authority. The dissection of its ethics 
was nothing to her but surgeon’s work. 
The writer did not count upon the in- 
fluence of a little gray house and a little 
gray lady. No such healing was ad- 
mitted by the wise soul-doctor, but— 
She brushed the blur from her eye- 
glasses with a fine handkerchief; and 
pink color mounted to her cheeks as 
the low murmur of voices from the 
window-seat in the other room con- 
fused the meaning of the book. Theo- 
ries were futile things droned in the 
dry little professor's monotone; only 
thoughts of youth—long thoughts— 
cleared in her mind. 

After tea at nine, and many pro- 
tested cups, the protest being mere 
matter of habit, the professor took his 
leave, half-hurt, half-offended, as he 
jerked himself into his greatcoat, at 
her slowness of appreciation. 

Seated alone, Aunt Katherine's head 
verily drooped, and a tear crept down 
to the fine, withered hands crossed in her 
lap. “‘Bless the little gray house,” softly 
she said to herself, stifling a sigh. Then 
she looked up and smiled as, through 
the rose-damask curtains, hand in hand 
Katherine and Cary Strong came to 
her. 
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THE HAPPY FAMILY 


N RS. SCRAPPINGTON (in the midst of her reading)—Here is an item which 
é says that full-grown rhinoceroses cost $12,000 apiece. 


Mr. SCRAPPINGTON (meanly)—Eh-yah! 


can’t wear them on their hats? 


And isn’t it a pity that women 











































































THE FLOWER AND THE GEM 


By R. K. Weekes 


HIS, my dear Frank, is not a 
letter, but an explanation; so 


don’t read it aloud at the 
breakfast-table for Emma's edification. 
Iam about to tell you a fine, mys- 
terious tale, and to lay before you a 
nice question of honor. 

The tale relates to my marriage, 
which took place six weeks ago. I’ve 
never got on with women—don’t 
shine in drawing-rooms; prefer a li- 
brary. But I’ve always intended to 
settle down in due time and make a 
home. I don’t believe in marriage 
for love, and I still less believe in 
marriage for money; but I do believe 
in matriage by selection. 

Do you happen to remember the 
Wylies? Dear, good,meritorious bores; 
but they had an only daughter, 
Pearl—a pearl before swine—who ex- 
actly fitted my ideas of what a wife 
should be; not too young, and yet not 
old enough to have acquired any 
aggressive tastes of her own; pretty, 
after a delicate and yet enduring 
fashion; amiable, for she never lost 
her temper with her mother, a most 
tiresome old person; docile, thoughtful, 
intelligent, and—don’t scoff—a good 
housewife: in fact, a piece of perfection. 

I wasn’t at all in love, but I liked her 
thoroughly. I courted her; she took it 
with sedate dignity. I asked her to be 
my wife: she said her “ Yes”’ as simply 
as possible—no ecstasies. Throughout 
our engagement she was true to her- 
self, ready to be kissed if I desired it, 
but withdrawing a little, checking me, 
if I grew too ardent. All this was 
exactly what I liked. I hate extrava- 
gance of any description, but I’m not 
without curiosity, and 1 thought I 
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should like to see what underlay this 
maiden coolness. 

One evening her father and mother 
had withdrawn and left us in the 
library, Pearl’s favorite haunt. The 
library was warm and dark and 
very quiet; you know how dull and 
still books make a room, and they had 
a Turkey carpet and heavy curtains 
besides. I was very happy, playing 
about with the poker among the logs 
in the jolly firelight, and Pearl was 
sitting by me. 

Did I mention that she was pretty? 
A delicate little thing, very fair and 
white, like eggshell china; she had 
blue eyes, and that pale gold hair one 
sometimes sees on babies. She was 
fond of wearing white things, in which 
she used to look rather angelic. We'd 
been talking about you and Emma, 
exchanging views on the subject of 
marriage. 

“Pearl,” said I, “do you love me in 
that way?” 

“I like you very much,” she said. 
“You know I do, James.” If you 
could have heard the way she said it— 
the distant, quiet, taken-for-granted, 
friendly peace! 

“You're glad we are to be married?”’ 

“IT am content.” 

“Yes, but how would you feel if the 
marriage were broken off? Would 
you be equally content to go back to 
your classes, and your district, and 
your old life at home?”’ 

“TI should be sorry,’’ she avcrred; 
and then drawing back, in a sort of 
vague discomfort, “I should always be 
content at home—of course I should.”’ 

“How much difference in your life 
would my absence make?”’ 
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“It would make a difference.”’ 

“Oh, you do admit that? I’m to 
be your husband next week. You'd 
miss me a little if I died?”’ 

“You know I should. You 
James, what do you want to make me 
say?” 

“That you love me,” I said. 

“You know I love you.”’ 

‘So you say. I haven’t seen it.”’ 

“I do love you,’ she muttered, 
turning her face away. 

I said, ‘‘ Kiss me, then.” 

She didn’t respond. 

“Why won't you?” 

Then came the 
could barely hear: 

‘I am—afraid of it 

“Learn not to be,’”’ I whispered. 

She was quite still for an instant; 
then she gave me her lips. I had the 
whole truth out of her. I did know, 
then, that she loved me. I knew also 
that I had no business dams cette 
galere. 

I felt it acutely; however, the mis- 
chief was done now—it was done 
when I first touched her heart. I 
asked her, “ How long since, Pearl?”’ 

“T liked you when I first saw you.”’ 

Little piece of reticence she was! 
‘ Like,” it must be, not love, though 
I knew, and she knew that I knew 
exactly what she meant by that very 
inadequate word. After that I let her 
off, and we settled down upon our 
usual calm relation. Still, she was 
not quite at her ease; she seemed to 
have something on her mind. 

We were in the middle of a discussion 
about the drawing-room paper when 
she suddenly interrupted herself and 
returned to the subject. It was rather 
queer, the way she did it, with one 
finger still in the book of patterns. 

“Yes, I certainly like this white 


I asked. 
answer, which I 


paper, it’s so much quieter. James, I 
have something to tell you.” 
“Tell away, then,” said I. ‘Get it 


over and don’t worry about it! I 
sha’n’t eat you, whatever you’ve done.” 

“TIT haven’t done anything,” she 
said, knitting her brows a little, ‘and 
there’s nothing to tell; and yet I feel as 
though you ought to know it. Did 
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you ever see me look as though I—as 
though I seemed to lose myself?”’ 

“T’ve seen you look as though you 
were speaking to the young-eyed 
cherubim.”’ 

“Yes, and that’s how I feel.” 

“Conversing with the angels! 
next? Don’t fly to heaven and leave 
me behind!”’ 

“ Not the angels,’’ she said; ‘“‘no, not 
the angels, James; nor yet the bad 
spirits. But—some spirit. I don’t 
know what it is, and I never hear what 
it says. But I feel as though it were 
trying to make me understand—often 
and often. I’m not mad; I don’t hear 
voices—lI only feel itin my mind. I’ve 
been told that I should make a good 
medium. Once a spiritualist wanted 
to use me; but I wouldn’t do it, and I 
never will. I hate that sort of thing. 
There! now I’ve told you. I don’t un- 
derstand it. Do you mind?”’ 

“Mind? My dear child, what do 
you take me for? It’s nota sin, is it?” 

“No, not a sin; but it’s something 
unusual, and I know you hate what’s 
unusual. You like things to be just so, 
always decorous, always in order. If 
you knew you were going to die of 
heart failure at a certain hour of the 
day, I do believe you would still get up, 
shave, have breakfast, begin work, 
and so goon steadily just as usual, till 
death surprised you in a moment!” 

“Well, you know you'd do the same, 
Pearl,” I said. 

“Perhaps I should.” 

“Only there is a good deal under 
your quietness, my child.” 

“There is a great deal under yours, 
James.” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“You don’t know yourself.”’ 

Well, in due course we had our very 
magnificent full-length wedding. We 
were to stay in town for a few days, and 
then go on to Tirol. The child had 
never been abroad, and I was keen on 
showing her the mountains. Switzer- 
land is hopelessly overrun, but you can 
find unspoilt places in Austria. I 
must say I was looking forward to the 
whole thing. To my thinking, that 
queer confession of hers was the one 
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thing needed to make her completely 
charming. 

I think anyone might have shared 
our compartment in the train without 
discovering our position. We each 
had newspapers. She leaned back in 
her corner, | in mine opposite, and we 
took turns at watching each other. 
If I leaned out of the window, I felt her 
eyes on me; and when she looked out 
of the window she could feel my eyes 
on her. I knew it,. because I could 
make her color mount. I’m afraid lI 
used my power unmercifully ; for all of 
a sudden she broke out, “Oh, don’t!” 
and buried her face in her hands. I 
changed my place and sat beside her. 

I did notice, as I moved, that the 
train was rocking violently, but I can’t 
say I gave it a thought; I tried to 
draw away her hands .. . and 
then it happened. 

Heavens! how things can hurt! 
Did you ever suffer genuine pain, 
Frank? I never did before. It came 
on me blindingly, with a crash and a 
shock, and for the first instant I was 
literally in hell. I forgot Pearl and 
everything else; and then mercifully 
I fainted—I’d willingly have died to 
get away from the pain! 

I came to myself, I’m glad to say, be- 
fore the rescue party arrived to dig us 
out. The first thing I saw was the 
jagged end of the track and a trail of 
netting, sticking up against the sky 
above my head in a most unnatural 
position; there were clouds of flame- 
illumined steam, and filthy black 
smoke, men screaming, the noise of 
escaping steam, woodwork smashing, 
voices calling to invisible mates, “ Bill! 
Bill! Lend us a hand here, will you?”’ 
with a running private accompani- 
ment of the most possessing discom- 
fort. 

I was hitched up between the seats 
in a diabolically awkward manner, and 
it hurt diabolically to get free; but I 
couldn’t stand being messed about, so I 
did it, thereby wrenching my arm 
afresh. 

All this while I had forgotten every 
syllable about Pearl—the heart:is de- 
ceitful above all things and desperately 
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selfish, when you get it unadulterated, 
scraped bare of the conventions of 
duty. However, as soon as I got up 
I saw her; after which I remembered 
about her. The child had fainted, but 
she wasn’t hurt. I tried to get her out, 
but you've no notion how awkward a 
broken arm makes you! It has such 
an independent way with it—seems 
to swing round and look you in the 
face. I couldn't stand it; so I sat on 
the rim of the seat till the gang turned 
up, and they had her out in a trice. 

I wanted to see after her myself, but 
I had to wait and have my arm set, 
and then off I started to look for 
Pearl. Vanished! I hunted high and 
low, but nowhere could I find her. 

At last a porter told me that a young 
lady giving the name of Wylie (Wylie, 
mark you, not Meredith) had gone off 
in a farm-cart to Swanborough to 
catch the down express to Mereworth— 
whence we had started a couple of 
hours before! I chartered another 
farm-cart, and started in pursuit. 

Imagine the journey, over plowed 
fields most of the way, in a springless 
cart, with a broken arm! However, I 
got there at last, feeling pretty sick; 
and I found my lady in the third-class 
waiting-room, very composed, exces- 
sively untidy, and talking, with every 
mark of interest, to an ugly, uncouth 
young workman with his arm in a 
sling! Pearl, who would walka mile 
rather than speak to a stranger! 

I hadn’t the least idea what the 
prudent course would be, so I walked up 
to her without preface and said: “‘My 
dear child, what on earth possessed 
you to come here? I’ve been hunting 
for you all over the place!” 

She ceased talking to her navvy and 
raised her eyes with an air of blank 
amazement 

“Why didn’t you wait at Brad- 
brooke? We might have gone on in an 
hour, and been in town for dinner.” 

“Town?” said she. “I live at 
Mereworth!”’ 

‘Pearl, don’t you know me?” 

“IT never to my knowledge saw you 
before!"’ said my wife. 

“Who do you think you are?”’ 




































‘““My name is Wylie—Rhoda Marga- 
ret Wylie. I think you must be taking 
me for somebody else.” 

“My child,” I said, ‘‘ you married me 
this morning!”’ 

*‘[ didn’t!’’ she cried, turning scarlet. 

“You did. Look at your ring. 
Look at your traveling dress.” 

She surveyed herself with a puzzled 
air, and looked up again at me. 

‘“What else were you doing at Brad- 
breoke? All your boxes are in the 
train, marked with your initials— 
R.M.M. Look at your handkerchief; 
it has Meredith on it, not Wylie. Look 
at me. Don’t you remember my face? 
For heaven’s sake control yourself— 
don’t make a scene!” 

“*I do seem to remember that,’’ she 
said. ‘‘What do you call yourself?” 

‘“‘Tames Meredith.” 

“Oh! Mr. Meredith, 
races ?”’ 

“Yes, of course.’ 

“Well, I do remember you a little. 
But I don’t remember marrying you, 
and I don’t remember wanting to 
marry you!”’ she declared, with unmis- 
takable vivacity and purpose. ‘No, 
not in the least—very far from it!”’ 

To all this our friend the navvy was 
listening open-mouthed. 

‘““My dear child, need you take the 
world into your confidence?” I said 
in exasperation, moving forward to 
speak lower. The result was tragic; 
for I struck my arm against her travel- 
ing bag (marked with a big R. M. M., 
if she had only taken the trouble to 
look), and promptly fainted away for 
the second time. I don’t know what 
happened next. I heard afterward 
that Pearl, disclaiming all responsi- 
bility, would have gone off home and 
left me behind; but just as she was tell- 
ing the doctor about my strange hal- 
lucination, who should come up but 
an old friend of the Wylies who had 
actually been present at the wedding! 
And she wouldn’t believe him at first; 
but the combined testimony of him, 
the guard of the train (who had seen 
us get in besprinkled with rice) and 
her own wedding garments over- 
whelmed her. A wire home removed 
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her last doubts; so that when I came to 
myself I found a Mrs. Meredith beside 
me, calm and fairly kind. 

I was so bemuddled by pain and 
faintness that I half forgot her delusion 
—thought.it was a delusion of my own. 
She wanted to stay at Swanborough, 
but I was set on getting to a place 
where I could be ill at my leisure; so 
we got into the London train. 

I haven’t the slightest recollection of 
what happened for the first hour or so; 
but at last I seemed to come out of a 
maze and see Pearl tugging at the 
window-strap. 

Next I asked her if she were tired, 
and, as it happened, I used her name 
again. She did not look pleased at 
that, either. ‘Why, Pearl, what’s the 
matter?’’ I asked, all unconscious of 
my offense; and then out came the 
truth. 

“IT wish you would not call me Pearl 
at every other word! I dislike it so!” 

‘What else am I to call you?” 

‘**Oh, call me Margaret, or Rhoda, if 
you wish—Rhoda for choice. I am no# 
Pearl.”’ 

‘So you have always been known.” 

“So I don’t know myself, then.’ 

Arrived at this point, I woke up 
altogether, and remembered our pre- 
vious interview. In face of her sitting 
there, Icouldn’t think she still cherished 
the delusion that she hadn’t married 
me; but I saw that something was 
wrong. ‘‘What’s the matter?” I 
asked, ‘‘ You’re nota bit like yourself.” 

“That's it. I am not myself.” 

“Are you going to tell me again that 
you never married me?”’ 

“No. I know I married you. 
least, Pearl did; I didn’t.” 

‘“*Now what do you mean by that?” 

‘Are you feeling well enough to talk 
about it?’’ she asked distrustfully. 

“Yes, quite well enough. What do 
youmean? Let’shavethe whole truth.” 

“Oh, I don’t care. I’m sure I’m 
glad to have an explanation; I was 
only thinking of you!”’ she said disdain- 
fully. “‘Look at me. Am I Pearl?” 

I did look. She was changed. 
There was the same mask of features, 
but every line in them meant some- 
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thing strange. I told you, didn’t I, 
that Pearl was like a domesticated 
angel? This child was more like an elf 
out of the woods—“‘a deal of Ariel, just 
a streak of Puck.”” She had bent her 
hat into a new shape, and twisted it 
sideways; she had put on her dress dif- 
ferently; there was a winning wave in 
her petticoat; she sat with her ankles 
crossed, displaying something higher 
than her very pretty instep; her hair 
was fluffed out into loose curls, and she 
hadn't any gloves on. 

“Oh!” she cried, throwing up her 
hands, “‘oh, how dull it is and how 
droll it is! What in the world did 
Pearl take you for, I wonder? I 
wouldn’t. I don’t want to be married 
to you—I won't be married to you! 
I’ve been thinking over it all this while, 
and I suppose, as there’s really no doubt 
she did go through the ceremony, I 
must stay and travel with you for a 
time, to save your vanity. But, mind, 
I’m going to be independent. I won’t 
have you interfering with anything I 
do. If you try to, I shall simply run 
away! I shall run away in the end, of 
course, in any case. I mean, I shall 
leave you. I can't and won't spend the 
rest of my life tied to your respectable 
family coach. You'll have to give 
out that it’s incompatibility of temper.” 

“You're mad!”’ I said. 

“I’m not, not a bit, and you know 
it. I’m changed, I suppose—or else 
I was mad before and married you in 
my aberration. At any rate, it wasn’t 
I who did it, but Pearl, and I'm not 
Pearl. I don’t understand how it's 
happened, but it has happened.” 

“You’ve no right to behave like 
this; you’re treating me most unfairly.” 

“Oh, bother fairness!”’ 

We sat and regarded each other, till, 
with a shrug, she turned away to look 
out of the window. She had forgotten 
all about me in a moment. A group 
of children skipping drew her eyes after 
them, and made her break into spark- 
ling laughter. 

“‘Look here, Pearl, we must settle 
this.” 

“Well, don’t call me Pearl, then, and 
don’t scowl so; it hasn't any effect.” 
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“T want to know a few things. Do 
you remember your past life?”’ 

“Yes,” still gazing after the children. 

“Do you remember your father and 
mother?’”’ 

“Of course I do.” 

“And me?” 

“I remember you—am I to speak 
candidly?” 

“Yes, if you please.” 

“Well, then, I remember you as a 
most intolerable bore! I’m sorry, but 
it’s so!”’ 

I did not lose my temper. ‘‘Do you 
remember promising to marry me?”’ 

“‘ Not in the least.” 

“Do you remember—think now— 
do you remember telling me how you 
sometimes fancied spiritsspoke to you?”’ 

She colored warmly and drew back. 
“No, I don’t. I’m sure I never did. 
I’m sure I never should have told you 
about that. Besides, it’s not true.” 

“‘T’ve lent it toaneighbor, and it’s got 
holes in it, and besidesI never had one!’ 
I suggested ironically. 

“T don’t wish to talk about it.”’ 

“My dear child, you must. Whether 
you're Pearl Meredith or no, it’s Pearl 
Meredith’s hand that is lying on your 
knee with my ring upon it. You've 
made away with my wife somehow, and 
you can’t wonder that I want an expla- 
nation.” 

“If you come to that, I should like 
to know what right you had to marry 
Pearl at all, when you know you didn't 
care two straws about her?” 

“I did.” 

“You didn’t, you didn’t, or you’d be 
something else instead of angry now. 
Besides I know you didn’t.” 

“You know I didn’t? How?” 

She became quite confused. “Why, 
I do know it. I’ve always known it.” 

“Then you remember what I said in 
the past?”’ 

“No, I don’t. 

“Then how * 

“Oh, bother! Iwon’t be bothered!” 
She flamed up mutinously all of a sud- 
den. “If you bother me I shall get 
out and leave you at the next station, 
and then everybody will laugh at you, 
and you know you won't like that!” 


I told you so.” 
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“You shall not leave me!”’ 

“Oh, if you attempt to keep me by 
force I shall scream at the top of my 
voice! Will you like that any better?” 

“You owe me a great deal, Pearl,” 
I said bitterly, “a great deal; and 
when I ask for an explanation you will 
scarcely condescend tolisten. You’re 
treating me as badly as youcan. You 
think of no one but yourself.”’ 

“I don’t much,” she responded 
carelessly. Then she changed her tone 
a little. “What do you want me to 
do? I can’t be your wife. I don’t 
want to. And besides, you don’t 
want me to. I’m sure I’m the very 
last girl you would have selected to 
occupy that responsible position.” 
Here a pause, which I didn’t break, so 
she took up her tale and went on, grow- 
ing more amenable with every sen- 
tence. “I’m sure I’m doing the best 
I can for you. I’ve said I'll stay with 
you, and I will, if you'll behave like a 
gentleman and try not to be too dull. 
I'll stay as long as I can possibly en- 
dure it. You know you really only 
care about what people will say. You 
won't miss Pearl, and you don’t want 
me.”’ 

“Confound you, will you be quiet?”’ 
I cried. 

I didn’t mean to say it, you under- 
stand, but I couldn’t tolerate her con- 
descending tone. She looked first 
horrified, then amused. 

We sat in silence. I suppose I 
looked rather ill, for she kept stealing 
uneasy glances. At last she leaned 
forward, and said in honey-sweet 
tones, “ Does its poor head ache?”’ 

“Yes, it does,’’ I answered sulkily. 

“Poor boy with a headache!”’ she 
cooed. ‘“I’llcomeand sit that side, and 
you shall lie down on the cushions and 
put your head on my knee, and smell 
my smelling-salts. Don’t be cross!” 

I could not help laughing at her, in 
spite of my irritation; for I was also 
rather incapable. It ended in my 
doing as she said. (Of course lI 
shouldn't have given in if I had been 
feeling myself.) It was certainly a re- 
lief to lie flat; and the unsympathetic 
butterfly laid her finger-tips on my 
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forehead, and drew them across and 
across it. 


“Go away, little crocodile!’’ she 
chanted under her breath. “Poor, 
cross baby! Poor, cross baby! It 


doesn't like not getting its own way, 
does it? Never mind, it’s good forit 
oh, so good! Some day it will thank 
mama for all her kindness—— 
“Pearl, you ridiculous child!” I 

said, laughing against my will. 

“Rhoda, if you please, not Pearl. 
Rhoda—which means a rose. Roses 
have thorns, you know; pearls haven't. 
That’s the difference. Now mama is 
going to sing baby to bye- bye; mama 
will always be kind if baby’s good 

That was the beginning of our honey- 
moon. I'll bring you now as fast as I 
can to the end of it. 





We went to Paris; we went to Tirol; 
and in public we were on affectionate 
terms. In private we wrangled. Can 
you wonder? We hadn’t a taste in 
common. She said she hated books, 
loathed pictures, and loved dancing. 
I don’t dance; I don’t like pensions 
where they dance. I prefer agood 
hotel; but we stayed at noisy pensions 
all the time. When Rhoda wanted 
her way she wasn’t particular what 
she did to get it. You couldn’t turn 
her; and if you thwarted her, she 
would hate you most heartily for a 
time,and make things uncommonly hot. 

Now I wasn’t in the position to risk 
an exposure; consequently she had the 
whip hand, and I had always to give 
in. You may imagine how I liked 
that—or rather you mayn’t. You 
never knew Rhoda, and you'll never 
realize the charm she blended with 
her wilfulness. I never saw such 
a little piece of quicksilver! She'd 
dance half the night, get up at three to 
see the sunrise up a mountain, come 
down to organize theatricals, and finish 
the day by a tempestuous quarrel 
with me. And I never met such keen- 
ness of enjoyment. Sitting beside 
her on a diligence, I’ve felt her liter- 
ally pulsing with delight—a piece of 
incarnate joy. Wherever we went, 
she was always the centre. She wasn’t 
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by any means considerate; she annexed 
her way with others just as she did 
with me; but she carried people away 
and along with her, till they forgot to 
be censorious and were wholly charmed 

Our disagreements came to a head 
at Muhlhausen. There was a boy 
staying at our pension—well, he was 
over twenty; but in point of fact his 
age was about sixteen. I didn’t con- 


cern myself as a rule with Rhoda's 
friendships; these violent delights have 
violent ends. But we were at Miuhl- 


hausen for some weeks, and they were 
calling each other Tom and Rhoda, 
and were out together half the day, 
sometimes in company with his sister, 
but as often as not by themselves. I 
couldn’t climb mountains with that 
indefatigable child; it affords me no 
pleasure to get indigestion. Of course 
people noticed it. I didn’t care a 
button so long as it was only the 
women; but when the talk in the 
smoking-room fell silent on my ap- 
pearance I thought the time had come 
for me to putin aword. Of course | 
didn’t want her to see what I was 
after, so I began warily 

‘““Rhoda, my child, if 1 were you I 
wouldn't make any more ascents with 
Armstrong.”’ 

“Yes, I know that. I know it very 
well; you're far too short in the wind,” 
said she, smiling among her cushions, 
and then yawning without shame. 

‘“‘He’s a poor mountaineer, and you 
get the credit for his mistakes.” 

“No, do 1? Do they say it’s I who 
lead and he who follows? What fun! 
What a lark, I mean!’’ She was 
always decorating her speeches with 
scraps of slang, because I didn’t like 
them 

‘‘The men inthe smoking-room today 
were scoffing at lady climbers. I rather 
fancy Armstrong had been trying to 
save his credit at your expense.”’ 

“Sure he hadn’t,”’ she retorted 
“Sure he wouldn’t! He knows better 
He knows I'd never speak to him again 
if he did. Are you making this up?” 

“No, I’m repeating what I heard.” 

“You repeated it with an object. 
You couldn't have believed it.” 
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On the contrary, I thought it 
quite probable that you did interfere 
and put him wrong—you always inter- 
fere, and you are not often right—and 
if he said so, I don’t blame him.” 

“You're rude,’’ she said slowly. 
“You're jealous, too. You're rude 
I you're jealous. And I don’t 
care a pin!”’ 

‘I’m not jealous, but I’m sorry to 
see you making a fool of yourself.”’ 

‘‘ Be sorry, then,”’ said she. 

“Why will you never do what I 
want?”’ 

‘“‘Because you never want me to do 
what I like. Perhaps you'd rather 
have Pearl back—Pearl, who was all 
that is perfect, and never transgressed 
your wishes!” 

“IT should!”’ said I, with fervor; 
whereupon she threw her Tauchnitz 
book at me and ran away 

The immediate result was that she 
was more with Armstrong than ever 
I didn’t like it at all. You mustn't 
suppose I was jealous. Jealousy was 
quite beside the point—they were just 
a pair of children. That was the pity 
of it; if they had been older, they 
would have had more sense. For ex- 
ample, they went for a walk one after- 
noon, he and she and Mary, his sister, 
and I suppose they did some scrambling, 
for Rhoda’s hair came down. (It 
did that on small provocation.) She 
had her arms full of flowers, which she 
didn’t want to drop; so what must the 
child do but stop and say, ‘‘Oh, Tom, 
I wish you'd twist up my hair for me!”’ 
which Tom accordingly did, with the 
utmost simplicity. This on the road 
which wound up the hill to the pension, 
and, as luck had it, in full view of 
most of the inmates—myself included 
—who had cume down to see the sunset 
from the terrace which overhung the 
road! To make things worse, Mary 
had dropped behind, and the pair 
appeared to be in happy solitude. I 
leaned over and dropped a pebble upon 
them, calling out, “If 1 were you, 
Rhoda, I should invest in a wig!” 

Simple enough, wasn’t it? And I 
thought Rhoda would have under- 
stood; but she didn’t. She turned 
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quite white, and I perceived that I 
had “put her fur up’’—one of Tom’s 
sweet expressions—like quills upon the 
fretful porcupine. She couldn’t say 
anything then, for we were conducting 
that interview, as I’ve said, in the 
presence of half the pensionnaires; but 
I knew I was in for it. 

It came that evening on the terrace, 
whither she had dragged me to “see the 
moon.” We did see the moon, and the 
silver shield of the lake, and the great 
blue-purple shapes of the mountains 
rising up out of the water, and the 
firefly-handful of lights in the darkness 
below, some steady, some trembling on 
the inky ripples along the shore. 

“T want to know why you dared to 
drop that stone,’’ she demanded. 

‘““My dear, I did it to convince those 
present that I didn’t yearn to shoot the 
pair of you.” 

“I don’t believe it. You did it be- 
cause you thought our behavior wasn't 
nice!” 

Rhoda had a fine command of scorn. 
I laughed. 

“Well, it wasn’t—not in its results, 
at least. Tom’s no coiffeur. My dear 
child, in the interests of peace, may I 
advise you to keep your hair up?”’ 

“You're jealous!"’ she said passion- 
ately. ‘You're a dog in the manger, 
and a prude, and a brute, and I hate 
you!”’ Pleasant for me, wasn’t it? 
“Why were you down there spying, 
with all those people? I believe you 
came on purpose!”’ 

I was down there spying on the 
sunset; and you flatter me if you think 
I timed the descent of your hairpins 
so accurately—I thought it would have 
happened long before!” 

“I shall not stay with you, to be 
made ridiculous. I will live by myself 
and have what friends I like. I won't 
be suspected and spied upon. It’s bad 
enough to be tied to you atall. 7 

On she ran. I didn’t answer, and I 
didn’t listen much—the wisest plan 
when she was in thisdenunciatory mood. 
Soon she came to the end of her indig- 
nation—as I knew she would—and 
became plaintive. “You do nothing 
but worry me, first for one thing, then 
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for another. It is so unreasonable of 
you! Why can’t you let me amuse 
myself in my own way?” 

“My dear child, your own way 
would embroil you with everybody. 
It wouldn’t amuse you long.” 

“That’s the very point, for I prob- 
ably sha’n’t want it to.’ 

“Probably sha’n’t want it to! 
do you mean by that?”’ 

“Nothing. I don’t know.’ 

“Child, you must have said it with 
some meaning!”’ 


What 


’ 


“I didn’t. I’ve forgotten it. Oh, 
don’t worry me, Jim!” 

“Be good, sweet maid,’ I said, 
smiling at her. “Don’t be cross, 
Rhoda!” 

“I am cross—very; and I’m not 
good. I’m always habitually bad. It 


is bad to like another man better than 
one’s husband, isn’t it?” 

“Do you like Tom better than me?” 

“Yes. It’s a pity, isn’t it?” 

Well, she’d cured me of my nascent 
temper. A _ knife-thrust does make 
one forget a gnat-bite. 

“Now, baby, be reasonable,”’ I said 
as soon as I could. ‘Look at things 
sensibly. Here are we two, indubi- 
tably married, in spite of your unfor- 
tunate preference for Tom Armstrong; 
and what’s to happen if we go on 
quarreling? You can’t live alone 

“T can, and shall.” 

“No, my child, you can’t; your 
mother won’t let you, and though you 
don’t obey me, I fancy you will her. 
Now, I don’t like our present arrange- 
ment, and I can’t put up with it in- 
definitely. So you have the two 
courses before you: to live at home 
with your parents, which you won't 
enjoy, if I know you at all, or to live 
with me as my wife. Will you do 
that?”’ 

“Should you like it?” 
with a sidelong look. 

“Very well.” 

“T don’t think I should make you a 
good wife.’’ 

“IT would put up with you.” 

“Would you be kind to me? Kind 
and considerate, as you were with 
Pearl?”’ 
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“T would do my best.” 
“Not ask too much? 
petuous?”’ 

“Do you think it likely?” 

“TI didn’t know whether you were 
quite thoroughly tame all through,” 
she said in her soft, childiike voice, 
which made me for the moment most 
heartily ashamed of the part I was 
acting. But I meant to keep it up, 
and | think I could have done it if 
she'd yielded then—I think so. Scarce- 
ly able to believe in my own good luck 
I tried to take her hand, when round 
she wheeled in a flash of indignant 
wrath, and fire, and fierce independ- 
ence, as though I’d presumed to touch 
the wings of Ariel! 

“Why, did you think I meant it? 
Why, I'll never do it—never! What 
did I see in you? Who could see any- 
thing? Oh, how loathsome marriage 
is, and how loathsomely you say these 
things to me—to me! I'll never speak 
a word to you again without a dozen 
people in the room. Let me alone! 
Take your hand away!” 

And she struck at my wrist with all 
her might, and flew away as though she 
were afraid I should run after her—I! 

I can’t write dissertations on my 
feelings; but I will admit that she gave 
me a bad time that night. 

Next morning she didn’t appear at 
breakfast. I didn’t put myself out for 
that. Luncheon-time arrived, at the 
barbarous hour of half-past twelve 
Rhoda was still absent; so also was 
Armstrong Some comments were 
made in undertones. Well, I didn’t 
like it; who would? I asked Mary if 
she knew where they had gone. 

““No,”’ says Mary, looking sancti- 
monious and important; “they don’t 
take me into their confidence any 
longer.’’ Silly little fool! 

I lounged about all the afternoon, 
but they didn’t turn up, not even for 
dinner. By this time I was getting 
pretty anxious—anxious for their safety 
you understand; I never, not for one 
weak instant, credited what all the old 
women were saying. It wasn’t that I 
had such confidence in their integrity ; I 
know that’s a quality which, in youth, 
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is apt to give way under sudden stress 
of passion. But I knew that tempta- 
tion wasn't possible between those two. 
No; what I feared was some piece of 
foolhardiness into which my smarting 
and reckless little Rhoda had dragged 
the idiotic Tom. I went down to the 
village and up to the church, inquiring 
everywhere; but nobody had seen 
them all day. 

The pension went to bed at ten 
o'clock; we were kept to early hours 
by the moral suasion of madame la 
propriétaire. I leave you to picture the 
conversation in the salon that evening, 
with Mary in the centre of the group. 
They gave it up at last, and gave them 
up to perdition, and retired for the 
night. I didn’t retire. If only I'd 
known where they'd gone, I’d have had 
search-parties out. Instead, I sat on 
my balcony and smoked, undergoing 
grinding torments, like Bradley Head- 
stone; for Rhoda didn’t come back until 
two o'clock. 

She came alone, dead tired. I heard 
the little dragging footsteps coming 
down the hill in the stillness, and I 
knew who it was, though she certainly 
wasn’t walking with her normal gait. 
I went down and opened the door, 
waiting just inside. In the half light | 
saw her come up the path, limping and 
drooping and wet through. She was 
so tired that she tumbled over the 
door-sill; but I intercepted the fall and 
caught her against my heart, and there 
she lay. I don’t think at first she even 
knew who it was. 

“You little goose, what have you 
been doing?’’ I said, when I saw that 
she knew me 

“Falling down the Zugspitze. Oh, 
dear! and I rather think Tom has 
broken his leg.”’ 

“And your guide?” 

“We didn’t invite any.”’ 

“Rhoda, you are a very great little 
fool!”’ 

“I won't be scolded!”’ said she, shak- 
ing herself like a cat when you sprinkle 
water on it. 

“You'll do what you’re told. You'll 
get out of this wet dress while I forage 
for something to eat, and you will take 
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a hot bath, and then sit in the arm 
chair and be waited on. And asa pre- 
liminary you will be carried upstairs.”’ 

“I won't!” she said. But she was, 
for I paid no heed to her remarks, and 
she was far too tired to struggle effectu- 
ally. I deposited her in our sitting- 
room, and went away down to the 
kitchen. When I came back she had 
in my absence done exactly as I wished, 
and was sitting in her white wrapper, 
her hair tied loosely back with white 
ribbon. I arranged a table beside her, 
and I gave her her portion, and poured 
out her wine, and stood beside her 
while she submissively ate and drank. 
I felt that night that the power had 
passed to me, and I think she felt the 
same. 

When she had eaten enough I made 
her tell me the whole story—she look- 
ing up with her harebell eyes! I could 
see her hand shaking as she sat. She 
had got up at three o’clock, roused Tom 
by throwing stones at his window, and 
commanded him to come and climb 
the Zugspitze, a notoriously dangerous 
peak. I think Tom did not want to go, 
and Rhoda dragged him. They lost 
their way, and slid down ice slopes, and 
hung on the verge of precipices, and 
climbed cliffs, and dodged avalanches, 
and Tom was struck by a falling rock, 
and finished the descent at a crawl. 
She had left him at the first chalet, and 
herself come straight on here. 

“Why,” I asked her, ‘“‘why didn’t 
you stay, too?”’ 

‘‘T didn’t like the look of the place,”’ 
said she, hanging her head. 

“You could surely have put up with 
it till morning.” 

‘| thought people would be anxious.’ 

‘Many, or me?”’ 

“I didn’t want—I thought you 
might think cn F 

“That you had gone off together? 
No, you baby! I never thought that.”’ 

She tossed her head, sending her 
curls flying into my face: I was leaning 
over the back of her chair. I bent 
down lower and laid my hands on her 
shoulders. I had prepared plenty of 
things to say, but they all departed. I 
whispered, ‘‘Rhoda, Rhoda, come to 
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me.’’ She wanted to get away, but I 
wouldn’t let her; then she put back her 
head and looked into my face with 
frightened eyes. ‘‘Youmustcome. I 
want you, Rhoda. I love you. I love 
you!”’ I repeated under my breath. 

I don’t know how often I said it. 
Heaven knows what I said—I don’t. 
But I know I never raised my voice 
above a whisper. You, Frank, were 
you ever brazen enough to make love 
in your natural voice? I couldn't; 
and I couldn’t stop when I'd once 
begun. You can’t think what it was 
like to have that indomitable elf bar- 
ring me from her by the courage in her 
eyes, yet listening to every word, and 
feeling every modulation in my thought 
as keenly as the violin feels the touch 
of the bow. At last she stopped me 
and stood up, moving a few steps 
away. 

“You say you love me,” 
“Did you say that to Pearl?” 

“* Never.” 

“Did you ever say it to any other 
woman?” 

If I had, I’m sure I must have owned 
it; but with a clear conscience I could 
tell her “ No.” 

“If—if I listen to you, will you ever 
say it again to any other woman?”’ 

“No,” said I again, stepping forward. 
But she wouldn’t have it yet; she 
waved me back. 

“Think. I don’t mean only while 
I’m with you; but if I died, or went 
away, could you keep to me then? 
Could you? I won't share with any- 
one. You must tell me the truth.”’ 

“Shall I make you a promise?”’ 

“Yes; promise.” 

“I promise that as long as I live 

“And in the next world, too,’ 
supplemented. 

“ And in the next world, too, I'll love 
no other woman nor make love to 
other woman. Will that do for you, 
you jealous baby?”’ 

“You'll always like me better than 
Pearl?”’ 

“Pearl!” I said, and laughed. 

“Roses fade,’’ she said. 
last.”’ 

“I'd rather have you for an hour 
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than Pearl for a lifetime. Is it 
enough ?’’ 
“Yes,’’ she said, with a nod and a 


half-smile, yet still withdrawing her- 
self, putting out her hand to ward me 
off 

“Rhoda!” I said, pleading. If you 
could have seen the sweet aerial soft- 
ness of her yielding! Well, I may as 
well get on and finish. “Do you love 
me?’ I asked, when I had kissed 
her. 

“T have loved you all along 
why I did it,’’ she answered 

“Did what?” 

“Nothing. I don’t know.” 

There it was again, that strange note 
which was always intruding! 


That's 


“Rhoda, you changeling,”’ I said, 
“who are you?”’ 

“I don’t know. I truly don’t, 
Jim!” 


“You often say things which imply 
a great deal, and you never explain 
them.” 

“I can’texplain them. I don’t know 
why I say them; and when I try to 
think I can't see anything. It’s like— 
like a star in the first twilight: if you 
look directly at it you can't find it, but 
if you look away you can see it out of 
the corner of youreye. Yes, it is just 
like that. Don't scold me—don’t! now 
that you have me and I can’t defend 
myself any more 

Well, I had that evening; I’m not 
going to grumble. 





I used to go down to the lake every 
morning to bathe. I went down as 
usual next day—yesterday, so it was! 
—and came up expecting to find Rhoda 
ready for breakfast, but she wasn’t in 
the salon. I went up to summon her 
and met her on the stairs. 

“Shamefully unpunctual, as usual! 
Are you tired, baby?’’ I said, taking my 
toll of kisses. 

“Yes, I think I am,”’ she said doubt- 
fully. “I think I’m not very well 
today.” 

“That’s the result of your sins. 
You'll have to make your apologies to 
Mary, Rhoda, my child.”’ 
“Rhoda?” she repeated. 
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the whole truth as she said it. I can’t 
tell you what it was like. 

“Do you prefer to be called Pearl?”’ 

“I never have been Rhoda; but I do 
not mind, if you wish it, James.”’ 

“No, no; Pearl let it be.”’ 

The queer part was that I felt as 
though I'd foreseen it all along, which 
I hadn't; I'd never given it a thought 
I was equal to the occasion; Pearl 
wasn’t. She wouldn’t eat her break- 
fast; Idare say she was suffering a good 
deal from Rhoda's bruises. I dare say 
you'd think I felt confused by the 
change in her identity, but it wasn’t so 
The other people all said she looked ill 
—look here, I can’t write any more 
about it; use your imagination. 

I didn’t question her; I didn’t want 
to. But I suppose she was puzzled 
herself to wake up in that strange place, 
among strange people, who claimed 
acquaintance and scolded her, some 
of them, for doing things which had 
never entered her head. It was like 
that elf Rhoda to vanish just when 
she'd left Pearl in hot water. Any- 
way, Pearl came to me rather piteously, 
saying, “ James, |—I must speak to you; 


I can’t remember what I've been 
doing. I can’t remember anything 
clearly. What is it that’s wrong with 
me?’’ 


I said, ‘You've been rather unlike 
yourself’’ (rather unlike! Heaven for- 
give me!) “for some time past. You 
got a knock on the head which upset 
you. Don’t bother about remember- 
ing; we'll get away from all these in- 
quisitive fools.”’ 

“I seem to remember a struggle—a 
long, long struggle,” she said, putting 
her hand to her head. “ What was I 
like, James?”’ 

“You were excitable and queer. 
You insisted upon being called Rhoda, 
for one thing,’’ I had to tell her that; 
it was the only name Mary Armstrong 
knew her by, and all the people there. 

“Rhoda?”’ she repeated. “Did I 
really? How strange!”’ 

““Do you know any Rhoda?” 

“Only my little twin sister who died 
She was privately baptized Rhoda 
Margaret, and I was named after her; 
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mother always speaks of her as Rhoda, 
to distinguish her from me. I don’t 
know why I chose that. I don’t care 
for the name. I like Margaret much 
better.” 

“You don’t know what your sister 
was like?”’ I asked idiotically. 

‘“Why, James, she only lived a day! 
I wish she had not died; I should so 
1ave loved a sister. Mother says she 
fought for her life, poor little soul!’’ 

“T’ll be bound she did.”’ 

“You're talking strangely today, 
James,”’ said my wife; and she took up 
my hand and softly kissed it. I drew 
it away; Pearl looked wounded. 

“I’m _ sorry,”’ I said hastily. “I 
sprained it yesterday, and it’s rather 
tender.” 

“TI thought you didn’t like me to do 
st.” 

“My dear child, why on earth 
shouldn’t I?” 

‘“‘ Nothing; I’m stupid. 
tired today—and silly 

And with that may I be shot if she 
didn’t put up her face for a kiss. I 
simply didn’t see it; it was the only 
way. I patted her head and told her to 


Only I’m so 
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go and lie down. Do you think my 
little changeling would have called that 
love-making’ She might have; she was 
jealous enough to say anything. But 
it wasn't. 

All this happened yesterday. I 
didn’t kiss Pearl good night; I staved it 
off by saying I had a cold. You may 
laugh, but I give you my word that I 
made myself sneeze by smelling the 
pepper-pot. Still, 1 can’t keep her at 
arm’s length much longer without 
coming to an explanation. Here’s my 
dilemma, then: Pearl loves me; she’s 
my wife, and I am pledged to her in 
honor. At the same time I’m pledged 
to Rhoda. That promise I can’t break 

-nothing will induce me to! Yet I 
can’t keep it without wronging Pearl. 
What’s to be done, then? What would 
you do, in my case? I wish I could 
wait for your advice, but it’s impossible. 
I must do what I think right, and take 
my chance; and I can’t say I’m sorry. 

I shall post this on my way down to 
the lake for my morning dip. Rhoda 
used to be always prophesying cramp, 
on these chilly mornings; but I can’t 
say I have the slightest fear of that! 


A 


DROUGHT 


By Emma A. Lente 


HE little spring has gone dry! 
The sun and the wind came to drink, 
And the children dipped over the brink} 


The heat drifted down from the sky— 
And the spring of sweet waters went dry! 


The spring of the heart has gone dry! 
Love bore a cup, brimming, away, 

And withering care came to stay; 
Hot winds from the desert swept by— 


And the spring of sweet waters went dry! 





































THE REGENERATE 


By Mazo de la Roche 


line launch panting eagerly 

across the channel at Pointe 
au Baril, and at sight of it the lazy 
groups on the wharf broke into anxious 
activity. 

Men, wearing yellow oilskin jackets 
and aggressively unshaven faces, hur- 
ried here and there, collecting their 
bait, their cooking utensils, and their 
Indian guides, who regarded the scene 
with good-natured tolerance, only now 
and then indulged in smothered laugh- 
ter as some over-zealous fisherman 
plunged by, laden with paraphernalia. 

In the midst of this cheerful bustle 
Lee Meredith tripped down the wharf, 
rustling in her crisp blue linen frock. 
She approached a weather-beaten old 
Kentucky colonel appealingly. 

“Oh, Colonel Woods!”’ she cried, “I 
am in such misfortune! Papa hasone 
of his attacks this morning—the fried 
salmon yesterday, I think—and he 
absolutely refuses to enter a boat to- 
day. This is our last day. It is 
so disappointing. Colonel’’—she low- 
ered her voice in liquid cajolery—‘‘dear, 
good colonel, is there a wee bit of room 
in your boat for a poor orphan? Papa 
Says you are such an old friend he will 
trust me with you, if you are willing.” 

It would have taken a harder heart 
than the one that beat under the colo- 
nel’s old gray sweater to resist the 
pleading of Lee’s blue eyes. 

“Dear young lady,”’ he said, tucking 
her arm through his, “the honor is all 
mine. We shall have the biggest 
catch in the party. Hi!” to a group 
of young men, “hide your heads, you 
young chaps! Miss Meredith has chosen 
me as her escort for the day.” 
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Noe o’clock brought the gaso- 








“Who is the chaperon, you frivolous 
young things?’’ demanded one of 
them. 

“Our friend Nanabosh, to be sure,” 
replied the colonel, indicating him with 
a wave of the hand. “Who could be 
giddy with John at the helm?” 

John Nanabosh was the best guide 
in Pointe au Baril. He knew the deep 
waters of the Georgian Bay better 
than any other Indian; the haunts of 
the wily and plump black bass, the 
channels where the salmon raced, and 
the quiet rivers where the sturgeon lay. 
He was taciturn as a Dutchman and 
independent as a millionaire, but he 
and the old colonel were fast friends 
and had fished together for eight sea- 
sons with unvarying good-luck. 

It was ill for the ambitious fisher- 
man to whom John took a dislike. 
Many a one had he rowed all day long 
with tireless fat arms while the unsus- 
pecting victim put out his trolling line 
and drew it in with blistering fingers. 

“Huh!” John would grunt sym- 
pathetically, “fish no bite today. 
Storm comin’.” 

But if the object of his dislike were a 
stranger to the lakes, John would let 
him catch pike, and grunt admiringly 
as he hauled in their big, limp bodies. 
Great was the joy of the fisherman as 
he climbed stiffly out of his boat at the 
wharf and proudly indicated his catch, 
and great indeed was his chagrin when 
he discovered how lightly the pike 
were valued. 

“Why, great Scott!” the initiated 
would declaim scornfully, “there’s 
more sport in that little bass,’’ holding 
up a two-pounder, “than in your whole 
bally mess o’ pike. Give them to your 
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guide, man, and keep away from that 
hole in future! ”’ 

Then John Nanabosh would paddle 
away, the bow of his canoe weighed 
down with pike, which he would sell 
for a cent a pound to the packers. 

When Lee descended into the boat 
assisted by the colonel, John Nana- 
bosh scowled black disapproval out of 
his fat little eyes. During the whole 
course of his acquaintance with the 
colonel no female had ever set foot in 
their boat. The colonel motioned him 
to his place, but John shook his head. 

“No,” he said thickly, “not go. 
You take white squaw—go fishin’ 
‘lone. John not go.” 

“Good heavens!”’ gasped the colo- 
nel, ‘‘ you're not in earnest, John?”’ 

“Not go, by damn!”’ he repeated. 
“White squaw bring bad luck. Fish 
no bite. I know a man wants good 
Hinjun. Fish with him, I guess.” 

He made as though to walk away, 
but the colonel caught his arm. 

“You old scamp!”’ he roared, “I’ve 
a mind to punch you. White squaw, 
by thunder!”’ 

But in the depths of his own heart 
he sympathized with John, though he 
would not acknowledge it, even to 
himself. 

“Oh, Colonel Woods, please let me 
out!’’ cried Lee. “I cannot think of 
spoiling your day. Really, it is rather 
humiliating. One would think I were 
a sort of Jonah!”’ 

She turned on the Indian angrily, 
her Southern accent broadening in her 
excitement. “You are an ungrateful 
wretch, John Nanabosh. And after 
I have taken such an interest in your 
family, and the little red shoes and— 
and things I have bought for your pa- 
pooses! Thank goodness, your wife 
shows more amiability; she has named 
the last one after me, Lee Nanabosh!”’ 

The colonel tugged his mustache to 
hide a smile, and the group that had 
gathered about them laughed out- 
right. But there were tears in Lee’s 
eyes and John Nanabosh was touched. 
He remembered also that she was an 
American and very rich. 

“I know what!”’ he said suddenly. 
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“I got nephew—young Simon. 
good boy. Not afraid white squaw. 
He row her. She fish near us. You 
pay me four dollars. Very well, hey?”’ 
He beamed ingenuously at them. 

“It is an inspiration, John!”’ cried 
Lee gaily. ‘Your grasp of the situa- 
tion is positively masterly. But let us 
be quick—we shall be the last in line 
as it is.”’ 

The launch was indeed emitting 
fierce snorts of suppressed energy, and 
the ten rowboats attached to one an- 
other by ropes in her wake were al- 
ready packed with their freight of 
fishermen, guides and provisions. 

The boats containing Colonel Woods 
and Miss Meredith were the last to fall 
in, and as John made fast Lee’s boat 
and the first thrill of motion ran along 
the rope, a tall young Indian slid down 
to the seat in front of her as though he 
had delayed his entry till the last pos- 
sible moment. 

Those on the wharf shouted their 
final good-byes to those in the boats, 
the launch, circling widely, swung the 
string of small craft behind her as a 
big boy swings the little ones in a game 
of crack-the-whip; then she struck up 
the channel, passed the lighthouse and 
caught the first freshness of the breeze 
from the Georgian Bay. 

In the bay itself all was blue quiet 
above and blue motion below, made up 
of little glancing waves. Far away 
on the horizon loomed Black Bill Isl- 
and, and toward it a group of “ Mack- 
inaws’’ were headed, like a flock of 
tropical birds with their high-peaked, 
dark-red sails. 

Drawing her hands through the cold 
water that raced by the boat, Lee 
turned from the landscape with a con- 
tented sigh, and examined her guide. 
She was interested in Indians. 

He was a thin young fellow, yet sin- 
ewy, and he showed in a degree, rare 
for these days, the unconscious savage 
grace of his forefathers. His features 
were clear-cut and aquiline, and his 
dark hair lay in thick locks about his 
small, well-shaped head. His torn 
shirt revealed here and there his clear 
brown skin. The black line of his 
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lashes was very distinct as he looked 
down at his slender hands, hanging 
limply between his knees. 

Lee studied his face with a great 
deal of interest. He approached more 
nearly her Ideal Redman than any she 
had yet discovered, and she felt a thrill 
of pleasure in the thought that he was 
hers for the day. 

“So you are young Simon?’’ she 
said. “And fortunately for me, you 
are not at all afraid of white squaws.”’ 

“Oh, no,” said young Simon simply. 
“IT am taught at Sunday-school by 
one.”’ 

Sunday-school! Lee groaned in- 
wardly at the inappropriateness of it. 
This young savage with his eagle face 
and somber eyes, poring over the cate- 
chism and singing infant class hymns! 
Inwardly she groaned but outwardly 
she smiled, and young Simon marveled 
at her dimples. 

“Then, as you go to Sunday-school, 
you have, of course, heard of poor 
Jonah. I mustconfess that this morn- 
ing I have a fellow-feeling for him, and 
I am keeping an eye open for my 
whale. Do you think a _ sturgeon 
would do, Simon?” 

Simon looked puzzled. Then he 
said—his voice was low and muffled: 

“You are not like Jonah. You are 
too beautiful. You are like Rebecca, 
or perhaps Rachael.”’ 

“Do you think a man would serve 
seven years for me, Simon?”’ 

‘“Well,’’ Simon answered, looking at 
her intently, “a Jew might, but I 
think not an Indian. Of course,’ he 
added hurriedly, as he caught a slight 
flush on Lee’s cheeks, “I know you 
would not consider either. You are an 
American. I mean—I cannot very 
well explain—but when an Indian 
loves a woman he wants her very much 
and right away. He would wait 
seven years for revenge, but not for 
love.”’ 

He busied himself with winding a 
reel to hide a momentary confusion, 
while Lee leaned over the gunwale, 
staring reflectively into the green and 
amber depths below. 

When she looked up again Simon’s 


dark eyes were fixed on her anxious- 
ly. 

“I was going to say,”’ he explained, 
“that I would not call a lady a white 
squaw; that is only my uncle’s way 
of speaking. He does not know much 
English. You see, he has never been 
to Sunday-school.”’ 

“There is no need to apologize,” 
said Lee, laughing lightly, and Simon 
marveled at the whiteness of her teeth. 
“To tell you the truth, I rather en- 
joyed the epithet. It was such a re- 
freshing contrast to the way I am 
usually addressed. I perceive,’’ she 
added more seriously, ‘that you learn, 
not only piety, but deportment, and— 
other interesting things from your teach- 
er. You are an apt pupil, I fancy.” 

Simon’s face lit up intelligently. 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “It is not only 
at Sunday-school that I learn,but every 
evening, after the lamps are lighted, my 
teacher—she is the minister’s niece— 
reads history with me, and ‘ Wonders of 
the Heavens,’ and ‘Light Science for 
the Young.’ Once we read ‘Which 
Loved Him Best?’ That was fine, but 
we did not tell the minister! My 
teacher, Miss Murray, says I am very 
intellectual—-that is, clever, you know. 
She is going to raise a subscription to 
send me to college, so I may become a 
missionary.” 

A missionary! Lee regarded his 
daring profile, his light and agile body 
made for deeds of reckless bravery, and 
her anger rose against the woman who 
wished to clothe this gloriously primi- 
tive being in a black waistcoat and 
choker, and arm him with sentimental 
tracts for his heathen brethren. 

She laid her hand on his knee and 
looked at him imploringly. For the 
third time young Simon marveled. 
Now it was at the tender gray-blue of 
her eyes. 

“Don’t,” she pleaded. “* Please 
don’t. It would be such a waste. 
There are plenty of boys who look like 
missionaries ; but you’’—her eyes swept 
him—*“ you are such a perfect type of a 
young savage! All you lack is a crest 
of feathers in your hair, a dash of war- 
paint on your cheeks, and at your belt a 
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tomahawk; and with that eagle nose 
and the poise of your head—you would 
be magnificent!”’ 

“And you—would you admire me 
then?”’ 

She smiled into his eyes. 

‘Admire you? I should just fall 
lown and worship you! Simon’’— 

ynfidentially—“‘ between you and me, 
I am sick to death of frock-coats and 
compliments and seeming to be what I 
am not and almost forgetting what I 
am. I long to shake it all off and be 
free. Papa says all women are savages 
at heart, but he does not understand 
and neither can you. But I must 
speak to someone and—of course, you 
think me quite crazy ——"’ 

“You are not happy. I understand,” 
replied Simon. 

They had now come among the 
islands, and with a last defiant snort 
the gasoline launch came to a stand- 
still, and the Indians speedily loosed 
the connecting ropes of the boats in 
preparation for the day’s sport. 

John Nanabosh turned to his nephew 
and grunted a few words in Indian. 

“What does he say?’’ asked Lee. 

“He says to follow them, but not to 
get in their way,”” answered Simon. 

“Tell him,’’ said Lee, “‘that we are 
quite able to look after ourselves and 
that we intend to have an enormous 
catch in spite of him.” 

She was very fond of fishing and was 
full of pleasant excitement as the 
colonel pointed out the course they 
were to take, and arranged her tackle 
for her. He warned Simon to keep 
within close range of them and to 
take excellent care of her. 

“You have a precious cargo, young 
Simon,” he said. ‘“‘If anything hap- 
pened to Miss Meredith, why, my life 
wouldn’t be worth living. Watch out 
for squalls and don’t let her fall over- 
board if she hooks a minnow, d’ye 
hear?’’ 

Lee let her troll out slowly, and 
Simon pulled the oars with short Indian 
strokes. He followed the course of his 
uncle about twenty yards in the rear, 
around a barren and rocky island that 
had been burnt over and the spire-like 
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crest of which was now topped by a few 
charred pines. About its base were 
many loose rocks scattered into the 
water, and around these slim green 
rushes had put up for shelter. There 
were deep holes near the island and 
Simon said the black bass knew it well. 

However, before he had pulled a 
dozen strokes, there came a sharp jerk 
at the line, then a few heavy tugs at 
short intervals, and Lee predicted 
truly enough that she had hooked a 
pike. 

She held him out to Simon, hanging 
glassy-eyed and limp from her hands. 

“Poor Kenozha!"’ she said. “Shall 
I let him go?”’ 

“He is pig enough to grab your hook 
a second time.” 

“Oh, but that’s the fortune of war. 
Do let him go!”’ she urged. 

So, with deft fingers, Simon slipped 
the hook from the flesh where it was 
buried, and the pike, without unseemly 
haste, slid back into the green depths, 
leaving a thin line of red in its trail. 

As they turned a point of the island 
the other boat came into view and the 
colonel triumphantly displayed a small- 
mouthed bass. 

“What luck!’’ he sang out. 

“Just a call from my whale, but I 
sent him back to grow,” replied Miss 
Meredith. 

But her blood was up and she fished 
to such good purpose that when the 
colonel signaled them to draw in she 
had landed six fair bass. 

As she was winding her reel the line 
jerked heavily and with a desperate 
plunge the pike was again brought up 
in the net. 

“By the nine gods of War!”’ cried 
Miss Meredith delightedly. ‘It is Ke- 
nozha, the pike!”’ 

““Sureenough,’’said Simon. ‘‘ There’s 
the old tear, and this time he has 
swallowed the minnow and three 
hooks.’’ He looked shyly from under 
his lashes and then, ‘‘He was a Jew, 
all right,”’ he said. 

They drew in for luncheon by a low, 
green island with a level, grassy space 
that served for a table. Young Simon 
built an Indian stove of flat stones; 
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and the bass which an hour before had 
been romping in the lake were deftly 
skinned by John, rolled in cornmeal 
and consigned to the hissing pan 

Richly crusted and flaky-white in- 
side, it was a tempting dish that was 
set before the colonel and Miss Mere 

dith. Also came potatoes boiled with 
their jackets on, vast slices of blueberry 
pie and coffee whose aroma was borne 
finely to the nostrils from the steaming 
pot 

The guides carried their own meal 
to a smooth sand-strewn rock, where 
they chewed meditatively in absolute 
silence. 

When their hunger was appeased and 
the colonel was puffing contentedly 
at his pipe Lee drew his attention 
to the fine physique of young 
Simon. 

The colonel nodded approvingly 

“You're right,’’ he affirmed. ‘A 
chap like that makes other men seem 
puny. He looks as though the noble 
red man of fiction were regenerate in 
him. Quite a contrast to his pudgy 
uncle, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, they stand there, the Degen- 
erate and the Regenerate! If Simon 
only knew, if we could only teach him 
to be what Nature intended—a primal 
savage, and, as you say, a regenerate. 
I would feel that I had done something 
of real artistic value. It would be the 
saving of a type.” 

The colonel looked at her with smil- 
ing old eyes. 

“IT should not think that would be 
difficult,” he said. ‘‘In fact, you have 
no idea how regenerate I feel when I 
see you sitting there in that blue dress 
with your hair all ruffling up like little 
sun-kissed waves.”’ 

“‘Colonel,’’ said Lee severely, ‘‘ must 
I call the chaperon? And moreover, 
I object to the simile—my hair is not 
blue.” 

‘‘Neither is the lake,’’ persisted the 
colonel. ‘‘Just now, it’s a golden, 
glowing, sandy hue, not at all unlike 
your hair. As for Simon, he will not 
be the first fisherman who has been 
made a missionary, and if I mistake 
not, his name was Simon, too. It’s a 


coincidence—fate, you may call 
Miss Meredith.”’ , , 

He rose and tapped the ashes from 
his pipe 

*“Now, what do you say to a little 
still-fishing off that point? Feel how 
the air is cooling and how gently those 
ripples beat time! Methinks it is an 
auspicious moment, my Piscator.”’ 

But Miss Meredith had had enough 
fishing for one day, and she announced 
her intention of lounging on the rocks 
with her book for an hour. 

“Simon will get anything I want, 
and you are withina whoop and a holler, 
as we say in the mountains down 
home.”’ So she settled it. 

Lee stretched out with her book be- 
fore her, but her eyes lingered on the 
lake, now at its peacefulest, more often 
than on the page. 

The island was very still. The old 
black rock was warm and up through 
a crevice a blueberry bush had grown, 
whose frosted berries clustered near 
her hand. She touched it caress- 
ingly. ‘‘Poor blueberry bush, they 
would plant you in a red flower-pot 
and call you a geranium.” 

She wondered sleepily where Simon 
was, and in her fancy saw him, bow 
in hand, gliding through the woods 
after his prey. Suddenly his hand is 
raised to his ear, an arrow cuts the air 
and a bird falls, fluttering, to the rocks. 
With his dark face alight with pleasure, 
he strides back to where one waits 
whose dusky locks fall about her 
smooth, brown shoulders. He lays 
it at her feet. 

There was the dry crackle of a dead 
branch, the bushes parted and Simon's 
stalwart figure filled the opening. 
From his hand hung a dead gray gull. 

““See,”” he said, holding it up, ‘‘it 
has been wounded. It flew here to 
die——_"’ 

“Simon!” interrupted Lee ecstatic- 
ally, ‘“‘your entrance was positively 
dramatic! I had just been weaving 
you into a dream; you were to enter 
carrying the spoils of the hunt, your 
bow in hand, and, voz/a/ here you are! 
But where is the bow? How careless 
of you to forget it!” 
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I did my best,” said Simon. ‘I 
stuck this in my belt. I thought it 
would please you.’’ He displayed, 
rather shamefacedly, a small hatchet, 
used in the boat for killing the larger 
fish. ‘‘ You see,’’ he added in expla- 
nation, ‘‘I could not help hearing what 
you said to Colonel Woods about me. 
Your voice carries well.”’ 

She blushed with pleasure. 

‘I am touched, Simon, really, that 
you should care—like that. And you 
make such a picture standing there, with 
the green of the firs for a background 
and that intense look in your eyes.”’ 
She sprang suddenly to her feet and 
laughed gaily. ‘‘Simon, oh, Simon! 
I have anidea! It is magnificent. 

‘“‘T shall transform you into a proper 
savage while you wait. Quick! Pull 
out the longest feathers from the gull’s 
wings and I will make a headdress for 
you—then your cheeks may be painted 
and your hair rumpled. Simon, you 
must try to feel the part! Swell out 
your chest and cultivate a lust for 
blood. Oh, if you only knew how 
savage J can feel!”’ 

She dragged him to a fallen tree and 
made him sit still while she fashioned 
a sort of crown of feathers in his hair 
She found some berries, such as squaws 
use fdr staining their baskets, and 
losing herself in her enthusiasm she 
energetically rubbed the color from 
these into his brown cheeks. Nor did 
she feel how hot they grew under her 
touch nor see how glowingly his eyes 
looked up to hers. 

The blood mounted to Lee’s face 
when she stepped back to get a better 
view of her handiwork. It seemed not 
so much a transformation she had 
worked asacreation. Simon rose and 
faced her. 

The crest of feathers above his brow 
gave an added height and pride to his 
bearing; the red of his cheeks seemed 
repeated in his eyes, as though a 
smoldering ferocity in them had 
leapt into flame. 

Her heart beat quickly as she shook 
off a momentary flash of fear, and 
sweeping him a low curtsey she said 
lightly: 
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“The noble redman breathes again 
in you! Chief of the North, I kiss your 
hand.” 

For a moment Simon stared at her, 
standing motionless, his underlip caught 
in his teeth and his hand resting on 
the hatchet at his side. Suddenly he 
snatched it from his belt and brandish- 
ing it above his head he stood poised 
so, incarnadined in the light of the 
setting sun, then, throwing back his 
head, he emitted a yell, so fierce, so 
blood-curdling, that Lee, in terrorat the 
sound and sight, pressed her hands to 
her ears and shrieked wildly. 

In an instant he had flung the axe to 
the rock and was at her side, shame- 
stricken 

‘I did not know what I was doing,”’ 
he said hoarsely. ‘‘My God! I didn’t! 
It was a sort of challenge for you, I 


think. I do not understand. It was 
wrong.” 

“It was splendid,” sobbed Miss 
Meredith. ‘‘But so sudden. I think 


I feel like Pygmalion when Galatea 
stepped from her pedestal.’’ The 
sound of hurrying steps came to them 
and she added tragically, ‘‘ The colonel! 
It is the colonel!”’ 

“Thank heaven!’ gasped the poor 
gentleman, ‘‘I am in time.”’ 

He clutched Simon by the collar and 
shook him furiously. ‘“‘ You scoundrel!”’ 

“Colonel, poor, dear colonel, it is 
all a huge joke!’’ said Lee, laughing 
through her tears. ‘‘Simon and I are 
playing Indian. Rien que cela!”’ 

“Rien que the devil! It is a little 
past a joke to frighten your friends into 
fits, young lady. Take off those traps, 
you Indian, and get to your boat. The 
launch has whistled twice.’’ He strode 
angrily down the rocks, cracking his 
leg with his fishing-rod. 

Lee and Simon followed like chil- 
dren detected in some mischief; she, 
taking the rebuke with unwonted 
docility, for she was more frightened 
than she cared to own. 

Simon was not visible while they 
were making their preparations to 
embark and when he reappeared all 
outward traces of his transformation 
had been removed, but Lee noticed 
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that his nostrils were dilated and when 
he helped her to her seat he gave her 
fingers a quick pressure as though of 
reassurance. 

The two boats were met by the 
launch and her train. Simon at once 
made fast the ropes and they swung 
into line 

It was almost dark except for a 
greenish bronze glow, aftermath of 
the sunset. Against it the rows of 
islands showed, richly wooded, the 
narrow channels between them leading 
like silver aisles to the altar in the West. 
The moon hung low, but gave no light 
as yet; only her broken reflection was 
tossed to and fro by the waves. A 
heavy sea rolled. 

Lee’s boat plunged forward by a 
series of jerks and she caught momen- 
tary glimpses of the launch as it rose 
panting on the crest of a wave. 

It was too dark to distinguish the 
features of her companion, but his 
attitude seemed to express a certain 
watchfulness and he frequently peered 
into the dusk, as though to make sure 
of his bearings. 

A wave broke on the gunwale and 
dashed against her. She gave a little 
cry. Simon slid to her side, crouching 
in the space between the seats. 

‘You are my darling,’ he whispered, 
“you are my dearest darling. I will 
wreak vengeance ’’—he struggled with 
the store of words gained by his reading 
for a suitable phrase—‘‘‘I will wreak 
vengeance on thy enemies.’ ”’ 

So astounded was Lee at this out- 
burst that speech failed her; twice she 
tried, but the words would not come. 
Then she pushed him from her and cried 
wildly, ‘‘How dare you? How dare 
you?” 

Simon struck his hand into his palm. 

“IT dare anything. I dare this— 
watch me!”’ 

He crept to the bow and knelt there 
while he felt for something at his side. 
There was a furtive gleam of steel as he 
drew his hunting-knife. It had scarcely 
flashed into Lee’s consciousness what 
he was about to do when he bent 
forward and with a swift movement of 
his arm drew the blade across the 


connecting rope with such force that it 
was severed clean at the first stroke. 

At the same instant a wave crashed 
against the bow, sweeping them back- 
ward and almost throwing Lee from 
her seat. The boat reeled from the 
shock, turned dizzily in the trough 
and then righted itself—free, with the 
string of boats slowly crawling into the 
dark like a black snake with one fiery 
eye. ‘ 

Lee’s anger was turned to sickening 
fear. She sprang to her feet unmindful 
of the rocking of the boat and, making 
a trumpet of her hands, screamed 
shrilly for help. The wind beat down 
her voice to a whisper, and seeing that 
help from that quarter was hopeless, 
she caught up the oars, fitted them 
with trembling hands in the locks, and 
pulled with all her strength. 

At the first stroke a wave caught 
the blade of her left oar and wrenched 
it from her grasp. They would have 
been swamped but for Simon, who 
lifted her almost roughly from the 
seat and took the oars himself. 

With a few strong strokes he 
steadied the boat, then leaned forward 
to Lee with a puzzled look on his dark 
face. 

“Are you not glad?” he _ said. 
“Just think we are free. Yow shall 
never see those people again.”’ 

Lee felt that her only hope in com- 
bating this strange development lay in 
keeping outwardly calm, at ieast; so, 
though her cheeks paled, she spoke 
composedly. 

“T can see, Simon, that you have 
placed a wrong meaning on what I 
said today—indeed, I can see now 
that I was to blame. I meant nothing 
like this. I was only regretting the 
loss of a type, you understand; I did not 
think of you as a—a man!” 

‘I do not understand,” he answered. 
“You said you wished that the old 
Indian would be born again in me. It 
is. I am as much the savage as my 
people two hundred years ago. They 
did not ask the woman whether she 
were willing. They carried her off 
because they loved her. I love you— 
Lee. That is your name, I know. 
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Lee—my love!” He made as though 
to go to her, but she threw out her 
hands and screamed in fright. 

“If you touch me I will throw my- 
self into the lake. Oh, Simon, how 
can you be so ridiculous? Why, they 
will search for me—do you think my 
father will rest night or day? You 
will be imprisoned. What of your 
boasted savagery then?’”’ 

‘You think me very silly. I shall 
not be caught. I have thought it all 
out. Ina cove of Chief Island I have 
a canoe hidden. I will take you there 
and leave this boat floating bottom 
side up, so they will think we have 
been drowned. Tonight I will take 
you to the island which no white man 
knows. My uncle has shown me. 
There are ways, there are channels, 
there are deep, deep woods, which none 
but our family know.”’ He gave a 
low laugh in pleasant contemplation 
f his plans. ‘Oh, we shall be hidden 
safely! Then, by night, we will travel, 
up through the lakes, always North, to 
the Northland. There are many to 
show us the way—but none to tell the 
way to those who seek us. And by 
then you will love me and we shall be 
so happy! 

‘“T had it from a trapper, a cousin of 
mine, that there are green valleys 
where the deer come in herds to feed; 
and little lakes, blue like your eyes, 
where the trout lie, shoulder to 
shoulder, and are not afraid.” He 
took her hands in his and went on 
gently: ‘“‘Will you come, beloved? 
After all, I am civilized, I think, for I 
cannot bear that you should not want 
to come.” 

Lee let her hands lie in his and 
looked quietly in his eyes. 


“Listen, Simon,”’ she said. “I did 
you wrong, but you must not wrong 
me. What you say sounds like a 


fairy-tale, but it is not real life. My 
father would certainly find you, and | 
think—I know he would kill you 
As for me—’’ her voice broke passion- 
itely—‘‘ you—an Indian! I would as 
soon marry a negro!” 

His hands gripped hers so sharply 
that it hurt. The moonlight falling 
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on his face showed a smear of red on 
one cheek that looked like blood. 
He spoke huskily. 

“] almost struck you then. I am 
glad that I didn’t, but I’m going to 
take you in spite of yourself. If 
you scream, I will tie something over 
your mouth; if you say you hate me, 
1 will kiss you; if you throw yourself 
overboard, I will jump after and save 
you; if you call me a negro, I’m afraid 
I shall strike you. So come in peace.” 

Overcome by fear, Lee closed her 
eyes and tried to believe it was all a 
dream. She thought of her father’s 
agony when her absence was made 
known, and she reproached herself 
bitterly for her wilfulness in coming. 

When she looked again there, black 
in the moonlight, was Simon silently 
rowing, and the harsh outlines of the 
Chief Island looming ever nearer. 

Simon picked his way with care now, 
for there were rocks fringing the sandy 
cove where his canoe lay. Lee strained 
her senses for some sign of life on the 
island, but it lay desolate and forbid- 
ding, its silence accented by the faint 
drumming of a partridge among the 
pines. 

Once, as they slipped through the 
smooth water of the little bay, she 
burst into piteous entreaties to Simon, 
but his one reply was that he loved 
her; and this he repeated gently but 
finally, as though there were nothing 
more to be reckoned on. Only once 
he answered, ‘‘You made me what I 
am. Now you must pay.”’ He struck 
the oars deep in the water for emphasis, 
sending up ashower of fierydrops. And 
then again, ‘I love you.” 

Gloomy as the island was, Lee felt 
relieved at the thought of leaving the 
boat, and she hoped desperately that 
when Simon stood on the rocks once 
more this madness—for it almost 
seemed that—would leave him 

Suddenly she was startled from her 
thoughts by the bulk of something, 
blacker still than the night, that rose 
before them. 

“Take care, Simon,’ she cried, 
“take care! We are almost on a great 
rock—back water!” 
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But as she spoke she heard the deep 
voice of a man, and a light appeared 
above what she had supposed to be a 
rock and which she now perceived was 
a fishing-tug lying at anchor. The 
light beamed from a lantern held above 
the blond head of Giles Oldham, the 
owner. 

“Lord ’a’ mercy!” he ejaculated. 
“Who are you that slip onto honest 
folks that way? I’m a-settin’ no net, 
I tell ye, but th’ engine is out o’ gear 
an’ I needs lay up ‘ere to tinker hup 
a bit.’” His eyes bulged in amazement 
when the ray of light touched the girl’s 
face, but he expanded perceptibly, for 
he had thought to be cornered by the 
inspector in his black yawl. The lan- 
tern shone more tranquilly as his hand 
ceased trembling. 

**So ho, Bill!’’ he sang out. ‘Let 
‘er daown! It’s nobody but Miss 
Merrydith an’ young Nanabosh— 
praise the Lord for that!” 

Lee explained tremblingly that they 
had been parted from the rest of the 
company because of a rotten rope; 
and Giles at once offered to take them 
in charge. He lifted Lee in his strong 
arms to the deck of the Grace G. and 
made her comfortable in the wheel- 
house with a great fishy-smelling 
blanket and a cup of strong tea, while 
Simon stood by in deferential acquies- 
cence. 

Whatever the impediment to the 
progress of the Grace G., it was now 
easily overcome by the honest Giles; 
and he instructed the half-breed Bill to 
put on full steam. 

“It’s well for you, miss,’’ he said em- 
phatically, ‘‘that you ‘ad young Simon 
with you. ’‘E’s as safe as a church, ’e 
is, an’ the most civilized Injun I know. 
Why, they be goin’ to make a mission- 
ary of ‘im. ’‘E’ll carry all before ‘im, 
miss, won't ’e?”’ 

“That he will,” said Miss Meredith 
graciously. 
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The Grace G. made good time, and in 
half an hour the red shaft from the 
Pointe au Baril lighthouse shot across 
the channel; then the familiar shadows 
were loosened, one by one, from the 
blackness, and last—the wharf and the 
cheering crowd, and the sight of her 
father’s white head and anxious face. 
Colonel Woods took possession of her 
at once and led her triumphantly to 
her father. 

‘‘Here, Meredith,” he growled, ‘‘take 
her in tow. Thank heaven, mine are 
all boys—gad, no wonder your head is 
white, suh!”’ 

It was with difficulty that Lee es- 
caped from her friends and drew Simon 
aside. 

She raised her eyes, all bright with 
enthusiasm, to his. 

“It was magnificent,’ she said. 
“‘Now that it is all over and I am safe 
with papa, I can see that it is quite the 
most picturesque incident that has 
ever happened to me. At the time, 
you know, I was a little frightened, 
but now I can see that it was superb— 
perfectly splendid, in fact!” 

She nodded and smiled at him, her 
fair hair blown about her piquant face; 
then, with a rustle of crisp linen, she 
was gone, and he was left alone in the 
group of stolidly staring guides. 

Young Simon slid to his place in his 
uncle’s canoe and plied his paddle with 
long, meditative strokes. When they 
were in the middle of the channel alone 
John Nanabosh laid his paddle across 
the gunwale and grunted. Simon did 
likewise. John spoke then in Indian. 

“Why did you do it?” he demanded. 
‘“‘T knew the rope had been cut as soon 
as I looked at it, and I hid it so they 
would not see. For what did you do 
_. 

“I was trying to be what she calls 
regenerate,’ replied young Simon lacon- 
ically, ‘‘but it is no use. I think I 
shall be a missionary, after all.” 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
WAll rights secured.” 
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OPERA OF THE DAY 


ERE’S the most interesting and 

informative article ever pub- 

lished on Richard Strauss’ famous 

opera *Salome”—which is to be pre- 

sented at the Metropolitan Opera 

House this winter. This sensational 

opera is founded on Oscar Wilde's bib- 

lical tragedy of the same name. It is to be 
produced with the most elaborate orchestral 
effects yet known, The illustrations to the text 
are superbly rich—one in colors. The publica- 

tion of this story in the 


BROADWAY MAGAZINE 


FOR JANUARY 


is just another instance of the timeliness and absorbing human inter- 
est which are making The Broadway indispensable to men and women 
of big metropolitan centres. 

Some of the other features of the January issue are: Zhe New York Hail of Records 
—a story of lavish expenditure and beauty; with photos. Fads and Frills of Educa- 
tion—what the new educational “- m in New York really is. It will interest every 
father and motherinthe country. Zhe Differing Stars—the last story from the 
pen of the late John Oliver Hobbes. Illustrated by C. Allan Gilbert. Zight 
Sparkling Stories. Beautiful Mt ustrations. Just what’s worth while in the 
Theatres. Intimate sketches and photos of men and women who are doing things. 

The Broadway Masane is New York in a mirror—a true, 
up-to-the-minute reflex of the big, vital happenings that are 
making history in the Greatest City on Earth. 
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l5c. a copy; $1.50 a year. Sample copy free on request. 
BROADWAY MAGAZINE 
3, 5 & 7 West 22d Street, New York City 
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METROPOLITAN 


MAGAZINE 
“‘The Magazine of Cheerfulness’’ 


Its Aggressive Policy for 1907 


























A Great Historical Series 


The Mexican War. Chapters of Dramatic Human Interest 
relating to a neglected period; political disclosures of great 
national significance to America and Americans,— presenting in 
reflex some of the most important “doings” at Washington ~~ 


Health and Surgery 


Articles by Physicians and Surgeons of world-wide repute on 
present-day ailments, yer, a treatise on Appendicitis by one 
of the most celebrated medical men in America 


The Future of Transportation 
The Best Fiction The Best in Art 
The note of cheerfulness in and 


through all 








THE JANUARY ISSUE OF THE Send 


METROPOLITAN Mgrnoro 


for 1 year, begin- 
will be full of good stories and apt illustrations. ow 
The World-at-Large Department will deal 
with current events of national and world- 
wide importance. The Drama will be 


treated of in picture and story. 
THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE CO. 


3 West agth St., New York City 
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CN. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 


Authors of 





“Lady Betty Across the Water,” 
“The Lightning Conductor,” 
“My Friend the Chauffeur,” etc. 


Have written exclusively for 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


a series of entertaining automobile stories, which will appear 
in the “Strand” during 1907. 


The series is entitled 


“THE SCARLET RUNNER” 


and the first of the stories, called ““THE CAR and THE 
KING” appears in the 











January Number 
\‘e 10 cents a copy < ‘e $1.20 per year ~< 
Of all Newsdealers and 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York. 
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Send 25 cents and we will send you the 
Remarkable Novel 


By ANITA VIVANTI CHARTRES 


“THE HUNT FOR HAPPINESS” 


THIS IS WHAT “ THE NEW YORK HERALD” SAYS OF THIS STORY: 
“There is not a dull page in it from beginning to end. The characters . . . are 
not commonplace, and the incidents . . . are legitimately sensational. The author has 


drawn her characters well, notably Lea, the central figure.” 





You will not regret spending a “ quarter” on this intensely 
interesting and entertaining story. 





SEND STAMPS OR MONEY TO 


TOWN TOPICS, ss ost 452 Fifth Avenue, New York 

























A DELIGHTFUL BOOK OF SOCIETY VERSE 


“BEAUX AND BELLES” 


By ARTHUR GRISSOM 
A DAINTY BOOK OF DAINTY POEMS 


A Limited Edition on Fine Paper and Elegantly Bound in Cloth. 
Small 12mo. 


PRICE 50 CENTS, POSTPAID 


ESS ESS PUBLISHING CO., 452 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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The standard of cigarette quality 
‘among critical smokers. The call 
for them is always a countersign of 


good taste. 


EGYPTIAN 
DEITIES 


CIGARETTES 
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are now, as ever, the unhesitating choice of 
those who demand the best. The recog- 
nized “standard of luxury” in smoking—no 
better cigarettes have ever been produced. 





No. 1 Size 10 for 35c. 
No. 3 Size 10 for 25c. 


S. ANARGYROS, Mfr., 111 Fifth Ave., New York 





COPYRIGHT, 1906.5 ANARGYROS, 


Egyptian scenes-A Typical Avenue in Thebes 
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It ts not often that an author writes a story con- 













tertal of the past ts used over and over again, re- 
touched, revamped, remodeled. In the novel which 
will open the next tssue, we believe that the author 
has struck a really fresh note in fiction, and suc- 


/ taining a genuinely new idea. The hackneyed ma- 


| ceeded in placing her characters in a situation at 
once real and original. Read 


“WINDS OF THE WORLD,” By Gertrude Lynch 


shorter tales in abundance. Notable among them is | 
one by a new writer, Pearl Wilkins, entitled“ An | 
Oasis,” a remarkably poetic piece of work. Other | 
writers represented will be Margaret Potter, 
ai Seumas MacManus, Richard Butler Glaenczer, 


: 
: 
} Following this dramatic story, there will be 


| 
Anna A. Rogers, Owen Kildare, E-. /. Rath, Fred- | 
M | ertc Taber Cooper, May Harris and Harriet Gay- | 
| lord. The essay will be by Clayton Hamilton, and 
| deal with “Emphasis in the Drama.” 
a Poems by John Vance Cheney, Ethel M. Kelley, 
Edwin L. Sabin, Emma A. Lente, Florence Wilk- 
| inson, Charlotte Becker, and others, will appear. 
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THE OLD FAMILY DOCTOR 


OND: 


EXTRACT 


For cuts, wounds and_ bruises, 
POND’S EXTRACT has proved its 
value in thousands of cases. 

Every home should have a bottle 
of POND’S EXTRACT within in- 
stant reach, to provide against the 
accidents so sure to occur in every 
family. 


Ghe Standard 
For 60 Vears 


: Refuse substitutes. Ordinary 
4 witch hazel has not the strength, 
i purity or healing properties which 
have made POND’S EXTRACT 
famous. 
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INTERESTING BOOKLET, “‘*FIRST AID TO THE 
INJURED,’’ FREE IF YOU WRITE 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agents 


Dept. F, 78 Hudson St., New York. 
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THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 
_ STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


Life Insurance Essentials 


PREMIUM RATES: 
safety. 

LIBERAL POLICIES: Every proper freedom and ben- 
efit to Policyholder. 


SIMPLICITY: The Prudential Policy has all privileges, 


options, and values plainly set forth. 
SECURITY: A foundation principle of all Prudential 
contracts. 


GOOD ADMINISTRATION: The Prudential has always 
kept ahead of the times. Integrity, Honesty and 
Economy characterize the administration. 


DIVIDENDS: Liberal Dividend returns to Policyholders. 


Low; commensurate with absolute 





| Send for booklet by Alfred Henry Lewis, “° My Conversion to Life Insurance”’ 
l 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 


and Information of Policy at your age. Dept. 16. 
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Metal 
Vienna Art 
Plates 


No. 1. Original was painted 
by Herr Wagner, the eminente 
German artist. The reproduc- 
tion (on metal) brings out 
perfectly the rich coloring of 
portrait and decorative border, 
equaling the original. 


No. 2. An exact reproduc- 
tion in original colors (on 
metal) of the work of P. Rall, 
a French artist of note, whose 
fine skill in portraiture and 
exceptional decorative ability 
are evidenced in every line. 

























No.1 
VIENNA 
ART PLATE 


Either of these Vienna Metal 
Art Plates sent to any address 
in the United States on receipt 
of twelve Tops of Red Metal 
Caps from Malt-Nutrine bottles 
and 15 centsin stamps or coin 
to cover postage. Order by 
number. Address 

Malt-Nutrine Dept. 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 
St. Louis, U.S.A. 


MALT-NUTRINE 


is a predigested liquid-food 
—easily assimilated by the 
weakest and most delicate 
stc.nach. It promotes appe- 





tite, aids digestion and assures 
healthful and refreshing sleep. 
The ideal tonic for nursing 


mothers and convalescents. 
No. 2 


Malt-Nutrine is sold by Druggists and Grocers. VIENNA 
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ISAROTTLED DELIGHT Woolen Don'ts 


Don't Rub 

Don’t Boil 

Don’t 

Don’t Twist a 

Don't Use Soap * 9 
but DO use Kf 


R Vaile 
and use it in the 
earline way 


= = mn FOLLOW THE DIRECTIONS 
MOST Americans are conn (on each package) and see how CLEAN—SOFT and 
‘ . c is dng FLUFFY your Woolens and Flannels will be. _ Wash 
Woolens and Flannels by hand in lukewarm asl gee 
suds, Rinse thoroughly in warm water, dry, Pull 
and Shake well, Dry in warm temperature, bee they will 
“ee a a KEEP SOFT without shrinking. 
lowes itod ious flavor and ar ma. 
ey ween eae 


Of all rocers and dealers 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BROS., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York London 


HAIR ON 
ay * 


, See: a ces 


3, an incomplete mixture was accident- 
ack of the } , 


Food Value of 


PETER’S 
w 7 : is universally recognized. 
and : inj i> @P enolase: Goien Guan It is nutrition in its most X Hi 


Eta Mods wanton electreteate practical and portable form, “\ 
wien, x nement and recommended and is unrivaled in delicacy of “ 


few 1 esa 
Cannot Fail. 


fin 
i who have te sted its merits. 
$1.0 © per ottle. Ser im dy : flavor. You never grow tired of 


ad P ; 
Lo AL AND "GENERAL AGENTS WANTED. | 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO,, PETER’S Qy 
Dept. 25, Cincinnati. Ohio. The leading eating chocolate of the world. 


a B le @ 
oP We Giese 01460 bee + bane = ton LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole importers, NEW YORK. 
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LOFTIS SYSTEM 


START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 


By making a wise and safe investment. A Diamond is Safer and more Profitable than a Savings 
Bank account. You always retain it in your possession. You have the satisfaction of wearing a 
beautiful and precious gem. Diamonds increase in value from 15 to 20% a year. 

@ur Grand New 1907 Catalog now ready for mailing, 66 pages, 1000 Illustrations of beautiful 
Diamond oe brooches, waiches, etc. The finest Jewelry Catalog ever issued. It’s free 
for the asking. Write for copy today. 

@ur Prices Are Lowest, Our Terms Easiest. Select from our Catalog the article you desire and 
we will send it on approva!. If satisfactory, pay one-fifth of price on delivery, balance in eight . 
equa! monthly payments. Remember THE LOFTIS SYSTEM makes your credit good by adjust- 


Se Was ae LOFTIS Diamond Cutters, Watchmakers, Jewelers 
day for 197 Catalog. HmB®ROS.&CO. Est.1858. Dept. A20, 92 State St., CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
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| LIQUIDERMA 


(The Perfect Liquid Rouge) 
A Delicate Requisite for the Toilet 
School |S free from the least impurity, contains no cochineal. It 
diffuses upon cheek and lip the delicate flush of robust 
health. 

For sale at Altman's, Stern Bros.’, Daniells’, Wana- 
maker's, Macy's, Saks’, Mc- 
Creery'’s, Lord & Taylor's, New 
York, and best Sores throughout 











Training 


1 | | Dtor the Stage 


Ped Wapburn, Director } 
One Fifteen West Forty-second Street, Mew Pork 


: Personally conducted by the 
most successful stage director | | 


the cour try. 












































: Price - ~- 50c. a bottle 
; and theatrical producer. 
5 | — Or by mail in 
Beh fk sealed package. 
The Art Stage Make-up Vaudeville DIS Postage Prepaid. 
of Acting | Dancing | Costuming | Specialties POWDERMA. (The Perfect Face Powder) 
RENDERS the skin delightfully fresh. It removes the unwel- 
' come shine from nose and cheek. Unsurpassed for purity and 
i Endorsed by every reputable | delicacy of perfume. (Flesh, White and Brunette.) 
. _ Price, - - - - 50c. abox 
theatrical manager, critic, actor and | SAVODERMA. (The Perfect Sous) 
actress and over 3,000 graduates hott iw BHF 
toilet and bath Contains no harmful ir | 
3 now on the Stage. has earned — ualified — alee whenever used, 
Box of 3 Cakes, 50c. 
Send for free booklet containing detailed information, terms, etc. The I »arations are the greatest aids to beauty 
’ : } culture when n connection with one another 
NED WAYBURN, 115 West nd St, New York. | Refuse dange nitations, Order by name 


THE DERMA CO. (Inc.), 
7 East 17th Street, New Vork City 
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AH-MA (Massage) BALL 


FIRST IMPORTATION INTO AMERICA 
Will remove wrinkles or double chin, produces clear, ruddy com- 
plexion. Keeps the arms and neck shapely and relieves headache 
or rheumatic pains. Is invigorating and stimulating after the bath. 
Puts entire body in a perfect glow. One of the most ingenious health promoters ever 
devised. Nervous people will find great relief from its use. Very beneficial to golf 
players, cyclists or athletes. As easy to use as a toothbrush 
Has no equal as a flesh reducer. 

The Ah-Ma Ball is carved by hand in Japan of light, hard, smooth Atami wood. 
Just fits the hand. Rolls the skin smooth by pleasant, even, vibratory action, in- 
stead of stretching it. More effective than any other form of massage known. Not 
a patent, innovation or fad, but used by the geisha girls, soldiers, jinrickasha men and 
gentlemen and ladies of Japan for centuries. Its use is a national habit, endorsed by 
the world's best physicians 

Interesting descriptive circular sent free for the asking 
- Ah-Ma Ball, packed in Japanese Veneer Box, sent post paid for one dollar 
a er] gi vtnn ows Agents, Barbers, Manicurists and Masseurs, write for quantity prices 
Japanese word’ Ah-Ma” means" Massage” HENRY DOYLE COMPANY, 209 Centre Street, New York 
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“Pure Remedy” 


HE delicate ance of Orangeine 
*owders, de sntent by so many years 
of varied tests, shows only prompt human 


help and benefit ; a ‘‘ Pure Constitutional 


Remed 
O j 
acts quickly, thoroughly, normally, to 


correct the cause of Colds 
ache, Neuralgia and many 


‘Grip,’’ Head- 
common ills; 





offsets Chill, Exposure, ‘‘Brain Fag,’’ 
Overwork of Body or Bra 
**Saves Hours and Days from Worse 











than Waste.’’ 


25c. Package FREE for Test 














ORANGEINE is 

Formula Since 1892: mailed anywhere, on 
receipt of price lOc 

Acetanilid 2.4 Gr package (2 powders), 

Soda Bi-Carb ] 5c package ‘6 powders), 
Caffeine é Bde package (15 pow- 
Homeopathic Tritura ders), $1.00 package (35 
tion of Mandrake powders). We will mail 
Blue Flag and Nux free, one Be package, 
Vomica } “ on receipt of request, 
——_—__ with assurance of hon- 

Tota Grs est test, under sugges- 

| tion of our directions, 

















The Orangeine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


IMPROVE YOUR FIGURE 
Dissolvene Rubber Garments 


rhe only harm less and eflectual method to 


REDUCE SUPERFLUOUS FLESH 


No drugs, ne dieting, no unusual exereise, no change 
in the mode of living. Recommended by physician» 








Made of the finest pure Para rubber fitting 

' enugly tot! worl y ve under the clothing at 

any and all times thout the slightest incon 
ve eora " 


SOCIETY HAS ADOPTED THES 


fit any part of 


Made a variety of styles to 
t y where de 


vod y n flesh on 
sired RE CETS POsitTivi 
CHIN HANDS for reducing 
mail, #2.00 


double chit y 


Daintily illustrated booklet of Rubber 
Garments & Toilet Specialties on request. 
DISSOLVENE COMPANY 

( waldoreAsteria) NEW YORE 


ADVERTISER 


MAKES FAT VANISH 


We have such marvelous records of 
reductions in hundreds of cases with the 
Kresslin Treatment th : we decided, 
for a limited period only, to give free 
trial treatments. 
5 pounds a week guaranteed, No 
person is so fat but what it will have 
the desired effect, and no matter where 
the excess fat is located—stomach, 
figure, hips,cheeks, neck—it will quic k- 
ly vanish without exercising, dietir gz 
or in any way interfering with your 
customary habits. No starving, no 
wrinkles or discomfort. Perfectly 
harmiess! Easy and quick results. 
Don’t take our word for this ; we 





















own expense. Rheumatism, 
Asthma, Kidney and Heart trou- 
bles leave as fat is reduced. Write 
. today for free trial treatment 
und illustrated booklet on the subject; it costs you nothing. Ad- 
lress Dr. Bromley Co., Dept. 486. 108 Fulton St., New York City. 


CURES LUNG DISEASES. 


ALL DISEASES OF A BRONCHIAL NATURE 
YIELD TO euaans ASTHMA AND CATARRH 
URED PERMANENTLY. 











news th at permanent relief from catarrh, 


with requests for treatment, and they 
for it. 

It is claimed that this remedy has 
thousands of cures both in 
tinental Europe, 
directly upon the mucous membranes. Dr. Zeiner 
the ‘eminent bacteriologist, is 
medical correspondence. 
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will prove it to you at our 




















asthma and bronchitis can be obtained by the 


Vienna Toxico treatment has deluged The 
Toxico Laboratory, 1269 Broadway, New York 


are still 
sending a free trial of Toxico to every one writing 


effected 
America and con- 
its success being due to the fact 
that it attac xs the cause of the diseases and acts 


in charge of the 
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Managers 


f THE SMART SET as 


It reaches all the 


Know the value o 


an adve 


people of wealth and social position in the 


United St: 


The patronage of its readers 


alone could make the future of a place 


assur 


The Smart Set, 452 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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North Conway,.’.H. S12 

‘ollege Ave. Buffalo, N. ¥. 


or Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 27 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
4246 Fifth Ave. 

Providence, R. I. 

Teronte, Ont., Canada. 


London, England, 


White Piains, ¥. ¥. 
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S7 N. Dennison Ave. 


2N. Broad St. 
Marrisburg, Pa. 
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Intending purchasers 






of a strictly first- 
class Piano 


should 
not fail 
to exam- 
ine the 


merits of 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


t is the special favorite of the refined and 
cultured musical public, on account of its un- 
surpassed tone-quality, unequaled durability, 
elegance of design and finish. 

Catalogue mailed on application. 
THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 
SURPASSES ALL OTHERS 
Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


SOHMER & COMPANY 


Warerooms Cor. Sth Ave. 22d St., - NEW YORK 
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‘‘And in thy cleansed atmosphere 
I stand—and feel myself a man.’’ 


’Mid the Pines of Southern New Jersey 





The Lakewood Hotel 


Lakewood, N. J. 

“The Hotel that made Lakewood famous’’ 

The Lakewood Hotel is a hotel .or those who 
nand the Vest. The salubrious, h-aith-giving 
e air oc Lakewood, that seems °o >t:ng youth, 
engthand bounding spirits. and this ma.nificent 
tel, affording eve:_ comfort, convenience and 
ixury, make this the most »ttractive winter resort 
fthecountry. The chef and staff that have made 


Berger’s of Newport famous, even in that home 


f epicures, have been brought to The Lakewood 


Hotel intact. 


HYDROTHERAPY: The efficacy of water as a cur- 
tive agent is now universally recognized. The European 
res are world famous, but it is no longer necessary to 
abroad to enjoy the benefits of the Water Cure. The 


Lakewood Hotel has the most improved and complete 


pparatus for the treatment and cure of overwork, 
rvousness, insomnia and allied complaints, by means 
{ water scientifically applied, of any hotel in the world 


Season November to May. 
American and European plans. 


CARL BERGER. 
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PRICE 25 CENTS 





For Preserving, Purifying 
and Beautifying the Skin, 
Scalp, Hair, and Hands, 
for Sanative, Antiseptic 
Cleansing, and for all the 
purposes of the Toilet. 


Sold throughout the world Depot 's Londen, 27 

Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 5 Rue de la Paix; Austra- 

lia. R. Towns & Co. 8 ydney; India 7 kK ‘Paul, Cale 

cutta; China, Hong Kong rug Co. Japan Maruya, 

a og Tokio; South Africa, Lennon Ltd, Cape Town 
.. Potter Drug & Chem a t 

Frese Boston. eg Post-free Cuticura Booklet. 
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ONCPOEMS WANTED 


oa p> itions. b alty 
rr ange music Free 


“GEO. JABERC music co. 
203 W. SEVENTH STREET, CINCINNATI, 0. 


ek SONC POEMS ic 


Ov write the music and present to Big N. Y. 
# - a for ene writing songs; my experience will aid you. 
M songs ee aaae = , and ‘Way Down In My Heart” 
achieve ame Wr ~lay for Free Booklet. 
rE DW A RD ML ‘” DDE N, 102 Madden Bldg., New York. 


‘THE SULPHITIC THEORY” made a big hit in 


the April Smart Set; it has been enlarged and is now Your Poems May Be Worth 

published in @ handsome little volume, decorated by the 

ee oak tie THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
. <) EC © - a, 10 offer before reading Music, Song 





- = m to us for the music . Accept 
ST WRITERS ais cite 5.2268 Sar mags cies 
~ BE AUTIFUL ANGORA KITTENS 


IN EXQUISITE COLORS 


ORY ER 9 ns 


Affectionate Dispositions, very playful. 
$5 to $25 


SEND 10 CENTS 
FOR PICTURES ILLUSTRATING. 


WALNUT RIDGE FARMS C0., 


matinee ite: 


ary of serious books, read t aoe 


all bookdealers S@c, net: awe a Box 2023 


‘we EBSCH, Publisher, New York. 
MOST FORMS OF 


Eye Trouble -:. 


successfully 
treated at your own home by the wonderful 
“Actina” method. No drugging, no cut 





BOSTON, 
MASS. 


sections of the United States and Kasn Established 1875. lreatment 
Address . NEW YORK AND LONDON ELECTRIC ASS’N, 
Dept E oo. 9 Walnut Street, Kansas City. Mo. 


ting. Send for our 100 page book contain M OR PH | N E and LIO U ie) R 
ing valuabie information, and hundreds of Habits Cured in 10 to 20 days 
testimonials from grateful people from all No pay till cured. Sanatoriun 











be at 
The Dr. J.t. Ste ephens © Co., Dept. V 


A BUSINESS BUSINESS is considered a fairly good ‘business, and itis. We can assist you in starting a business 

(selling a general line of merchandise by mail) that can be made to pay as much or 

THAT WILL PAY WILL THAT WILL PAY more than $5,000 annually By the Mr.euRN-Hicks Easy METHOD succcess is almost « “er 
OCCSRR' 


tain. We furnish everything ry. catalogues (the best ever printed), follow -uy 
Titerature. special ch special circulars, jvv of mail order buye rs, place your advertising, and guide you on ‘the road to success. If you can invest from $10 


to $100 write us, We know how and will “show you.” Catalegue and Particulars Free- $, 117 Pontiac Building, Chicago. 


. Le vebanon, Ohio 
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SEABOARD FLORIDA LIMITED 


is magnificent all Pullman electric lighted train, commencing January 7th, leaves New York every 
ty at 12:25 noon, arrives St. Augustine, Fla., next day at 2:10 p.M. It makes the quickest time, be- 
"l 


ause it travels the shortest rout¢ rhe drawing-ro and cor nt sleeping-cars, dining and ob- 





servation cars are the finest built by the Pullman Company 
The East Coast of Florida: St. Augustine, Ormond, Daytona, Palm Beach and Miami. With 
Seaboard Florida Limited, maintaining the quicke.t schedule, and two other high-class daily 
trains, the “* Seaboard ” offers the best service 
The West Coast of Florida is deservedly growing in favor Tampa, Braidentown, Palmetto and 
Sarasota are beautifully situated. The climate is super nd the fishing and hunting fine. The Tampa 
Bay Hotel at Tampa is fire-proof and one of the best constructed and most hands ymely furnished 
hotels in th« ntry. 








Nassau and Havana: Direct connections are 


nad with th P&oO amers ¢ Mis a Illustrated resort booklet 
<p : 7 CeamerS a was oS with hotel directory, infor- 
A npa mation a8 to train service 


tourist rates, «tc., mailed 


In the Long Leaf Pine Section: Pinehurst, on application to 


Southern Pines, Camden and Columbia C) ae Mi Lan, 

OK . Ss , a8. 

are delightful piaces to stop for the Winter or en W. E. Conklyn, G. E. ™ 

. or f y Mo 1188 B’ way, N 
route to or from Florida J. J. Puller, D. P. 4. 

Two Daily Trains are operated the year ig Chilton, © ae. Pe 

around, with through Pullman service New York Cont’! Trust Blag Balt Md. 


1" , . RK. H. Spansell, PP. A 
to Jacksonville and Tampa as well as to Atlanta, 4, Pa PAY. <) ash., D. C. 
Birmingham and Me nphis. Meals are served in Edward F. Cost, 
Second Vice-President. 
dining-car A la carte Charles B, Ryan, 


General Passenger Agent. 


Tourist Tickets with stopover privileges are on 
sale mntil April 30th, good toreturn until May 3:st. 






























































Smart but not flashy, it emphasizes the owner’s good taste 
and appearance. There is only one A-B-C char- 
acter. It is expressed at a glance in the original 
lines of its workmanship, and the manifest qual- 
ity of the material. Nothing more appropriate for 


° No. 504—Fxtra large English oxford, 
oO | a black bear grain leather, handstitched 
1500—Genuine black walrus suit frame, two handles, French edge, hand- 





No. 
case, handstitched edges, finest satin fin stitched corners, leather lined, three 
shed lock, side straps or bolts, best seam e inside pockets. Price $16.00. 
less ring handle, lined with finest quality 
mercerized silk, an elegant set of sterling 1 ts 
silver 78 00. as shown in illustration. 
Price $75.00 


Write for our free book, ‘‘Tips to Travelers,’’ 
showing many new and novel articles manu- 
factured exclusively by us. 


Abel & Bach Company 


Largest Makers of Traveling 
Equipment in the World. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


This mark guarantees CHICcCAGC SALESROOM: 
quality and service. 46-48 E. Adams Street 
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LIQUEUR 


PERES 
CHARTREUX 


GREEN AND YELLOW 








Liqueur Liqueur 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, KNOWN 
AS CHARTREUSE, HAS FOR CEN- neve atl 
TURIES BEEN THE PREFERRED - 


Peres ehartren 


MMOL: at 


*' 





Peres Chartrevt AFTER-DINNER LIQUEUR OF PO- 
, LITE SOCIETY 






































THIS TRADE MARK 


is known from one end of the civilized 
world to the other, It will be found on 
the toilet tables of the royalty and 
nobility of Europe and the fashionable 
woman of America. It is the emblem 
of genuineness on every package of the 


Imperial 


Hair Regenerator 


The Standard Hair Coloring 
For Gray or Bleached Hair 


IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 
recognized the world 
preparation which restores 
to its original color, t! 
BLEACHED HAIR any shade « 
trom Black to ti ghtest Ash 
ithout affecting t r, health or scalp 
It is free fr 
mtained in 
as reparative and to 
1 no other preparatior 
It is easily applied or a DUR 
ALE, and naftect by baths or 
aMpo ‘, : is ABSOLUTELY 
ITARMLESS Its application CANNOT 
ik DETECTED, permits curling, and 
nakes the hair soft and glossy 
Sample of your hair colored free 
Correspondence Confidential. The 


IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 


s sold by druggists and applied by Hair | 


dressers everywhere, or forwarded in plain 
wrapper, express charges prepaid 


Imperial Chemical mig, Co., 135 W.234SL.,N.Y. 
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Ghe 
LOVE LETTERS 
of a 
LIAR 


By Mrs. William Allen 


*.* In graceful, appealing and ardent epis les, 
an American Girl is wooed by an 
American man. These “Letters” ave 
a record of that wouing. 

No similar book can compare with the style 

ind cleverness of this delightful series. 

Do not miss the pleasantest of hours in read- 

ing these LETTERS. 

Prettily printed on thick deckle-edge paper, 

and bound in flexible imitation leather. 


Price 50 Cents, Postpaid 


ESS ESS PUBLISHING CO., 
452 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Head Your 
New Year’s 
Resolutions 


with 












d settle down tothe enjoyment of 
, 


od health which invariably follows 
ise “— es you strength to with- 
i the strain of work and wor 


Right Using and Evans’ Ale go cogether 
Any Dealer Anywhere 


C. H. EVANS & SONS, Established 1786 
Brewery and Bottling Works, Hudson, N.Y. 
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“It Talks!” 


A Great Physician says: ‘‘ You don’t have 

talk ORANGEINE. Your Perfect 

Formula talks to everybody who has any 
1edical skill or medical sense.”’ 


Orangeine 


— Acts quickly, 

Gaels nor- 
1892: are = 
mally on 





Formula Since 


Acetanilid 2.4 Gr 
Soda Bi-Carb l ——— 
| Caffeine € rip 
Homeopathic Tritura Headache 
tion of Mandrake, 
Blue Flag, and Nux a 0 
an , ndigestion 
Brain Fag 
otal 5. Grs 


Offsets Chill and 
Exposure 


25 PacKage FREE for Test 


ORANGEINE is mailed anywhere on receipt of price. 
package (2 powders), 25c package (6 powders), 5S0c 
kage (15 powders), $1.00 package (35 powders). We will 
sil, free, one We package, on receipt of request, with 
rance of honest test, under suggestion of our direc- 








The Orangeine Chemical Co., 


15 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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BUY A CIGARETTE THAT’S 
MADE “ON HONOR” 


s are to-order by hand. of r 




















lar taste rhere are bber or retailer's 
pr s to pay—that saving goes int the tobacco 
quaiity 

} proven to t i f smoke hat 2 

nave prove ot is Of smokers that we 





We 





\ lem a better cigaretts 
an others and at a lower price, adding the 
» of marking that cigarette 
by printing on it, with- 
, their monogram or what 
ey may ¢ oose 


an and d 









Special Offer 


In order to convince you of their superior 
quality, at the lowest t 
and with confidence that ti 
profit-bearing 
Cigarettes specially 
monogram, crest 


058 ie Cost to you, 
e trial will bring 
orders, we will make roo 
marked with your 
or other ign, at the 
following prices: $1.50, $1 75. $ 5, $2 20, $2.60 
or $3.co in full standard sizes 

Inasmuch as this first order of 100 
arettes will show loss rather than PS 
they will not only be made but sold “ON 
HONOR.” 

Your money will be returned 
question if u are not satisfied 

Booklet All! about Made-to-order Cig 
arettes” FRE Sa various grades 

inmarked) for 25 cents 


Cig- 







without 






ples of 



















Pinkus Brothers, 
Dept. 5, 56 New Street, NEW YORK. 
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‘' AN IDEAL WINTER HOME—FLORIDA. | 


FOR SALE 









































7 >t } nof De Land, the county seat of Volusia County and seat of the Stets ‘ 
University It is i region of hig ne lands, the backbone of the peninsula, two miles from St. johns Ri 
: and 108 miles south of Jacksonvill It is the centre of the orange-producing region Consists of 45 acres 
$ orange grove, vegetable and flower gardens, lawns Bermuda grass pastures and pine grove. A large number—sor 
: 200 OF more pecan trees, budded, and of the finest varieties have been anted within the past six years; some ars 
' ready bea g and within the next two or three years a crop each year may be expected, yieldir g a handsome inter 
on the st of the entire property [he pecan has become the most favored of all table nuts and the dem and 
| unlimited It i na broad avenue with shelled paving, t svergreen oak trees. The house, one view 
| which is givenin this cut, is large and commodious, and adjuncts to the main building, compris 
i; kitchen, store-rooms and servants’ quarters, a billiard rs’ sleeping-rooms rhe use is fitted w 
hot and cold water, latest style exposed plumbing, htubs, et rvants’ bathroom, with hot and cold water. Ths 
are a perfect tennis-court, turf and a croquet rhere is npletely fitted hothouse of br 














FRONT VIEW OP HOUSE 





Two wings in the rear, one a billiard room and bachelors’ quarters, the other, kitchen, store-rooms and 
servants’ quarters. Nandsome pavilion to the right. 


~ 
7 





¢ypress wood and giass, fitted with heating apparatus, completely stocked with rare plants and flowers, also la 
forcing beds adjoining. The finest rose garden in the South The whole is in a perfect state of cultivation, and ma 


an ideal place for anyone desiring aluxurious Winter, or even all-the-vyear-round, residence. The buildings are 


pe PREMIO EE 


comparatively new and in perfect repair. There isa large double house to accommodate two families for the la 

ers on the property It is for purely family reasons that the owner desires to+sell this property There has been ex 
- pended onthe property more than $30,00 Cash price now, $10,0« If desired, a part of the purchase money 

remain on mortgage at 6 per cent.; city unincumbered realty will be taken in exchange ; 


“WALDO FARM,” of Forty Acres, | 


1, together with all the outf 





adjoins, and is connected with the above property, and will be sold with it, 1f desire 


























and 
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On this farm are two fine cottages, servants’ quarters and a laborer h 


ls, poultry 





perty is piped for irrigation and. water supplies for the stock Price $s, 


ast few years De Land has shelled its streets androads. It has a hotel, the College Arms, second tonone 


% 


2 
< 
< 


4 


AAR AM 





INTERIOR GRAND HALL. 


South, and has become a most delightful resort for tourists. There are several churches in the place; three 
pers are published there, and there are fine public schools, in addition to the Stetson University, which is a 

essful and flourishing institution, largely endowed by the late Mr. J. B. Stetson, who had at De Land a mag- 
residence and many hundreds of acres of orange groves, which are recovered from the freeze and again 








VIEW FROM PRONT VERANDA, 


fruit of the finest quality. Altogether, there is no place in the Sout nore desirable asa home for health, 
ind general surroundings than De Land 
There is excellent bird-shooting in the neighborhood, and big game a little way off The black-bass fishing 


J 


hns River equals that of the St. Lawrenc« Apply to Supt. on the property or address 


W. P. VOORHEES, Agent, 452 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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The Victorious 





In Endurance Among the Best.—The First in Speed | 


| 


Winner of the Vanderbilt Cup Races of 1905 and 1906. Leads the world in | 


| 
SPEED SAFETY SIMPLICITY | 


| 
| 


We have imported and ready for 
immediate delivery 


Luxuriously ap- 
pointed bodies by 
the best makers of 
Europe and Amer- 
ica. 





Darracq & Cie. sell more automobiles than any other manufacturer in the world. 
There’s a reason. They produce a first-class machine at a fair profit on each sale and rel} 
on the good-will of their patrons to multiply the sales. Their policy has had success 
Their prices compare favorably with all other foreign cars. And you must look to foreig 
cars for the ESSENTIALS that make automobiling a joy. 


The Darracq has defeated all water cooled cars in two-gallon efficiency test—THAT’S 
ECONOMY. It won the one minute trial at Ormond Beach, Florida, at the rate of 122 


miles an hour, breaking all world’s records—THAT’S SPEED. It won the Vanderbilt Cu 
races of 1905 and 1906—THAT’S RELIABILITY. 


The same genius and skill that created these perfect mechanisms has developed the idea 
Chassis for touring cars and limousines, surpassing all precedents for noiselessness, c: 
fort, economy and reliability. 


gear ULDARRACQ MOTOR CAR CO., Primccizin 


1989 Broadway, New York, (orn Wes sue Pan 
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Are you a lover 


of fine chocolate? 


Wilbur’s Chocolate Buds 


Are moulded like a rose bud, with a flavor all their own, 

Each bud is a morsel of pure Cocoa, Sugar and Vanilla, with 
a’ peculiarly delicious flavor — totally unlike any chocolate you have 
ever known. 

Wrapped in tinfoil, and packed in ribbon-tied boxes. If 
your dealer doesn’t keep them, slip one dollar into an envelope and 
mail to us— we will send you a pound box, prepaid. 

Or a sample box for 30 cents in stamps. Address 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS, 
231 N. Third St. Philadelphia 








1,300 MILES 
PACIFIC COAST SCENERY 
L to Portland 
al ng this s see high " y ev ~ phe it year 
wonder work met wit] at every turn 
Mineral Springs, Fruitful Valleys, Surf-Kissed Bluffs, 
Snow-Capped Mountains, Ancient Missions, 
Acres of Fragrant Flowers 


Southern Pacific Sunset Route 


The Best Route for Comfortable Travel and Picturesque Scenery, 
traversing i 
LOUISIANA, TEXAS, NEW and OLD MEXICO, ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA 
Inquire 
New York, 349-1 Broadway. Philadelphia, 632 Chestnut St. 


Syracuse, 212 W. Washington St., Boston, 170 Washington St. 
Baltimore, Baltimore and Hanover Sts. 
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FALLING HAIR 


Recent investigations, both in this country 
and abroad, have proven beyond ail ques- 
tion of doubt that falling hair is caused by 
agerm. Therefore, falling hairisa disease, 
a regular germ disease, and must be vigor- 
ously treated to be permanently cured. 

Hall’s Hair Renewer, as now made from 
the ‘‘revised formula,’’ promptly stops falling 
hair because it destroys the germs which pro- 
duce this trouble, at the same time restoring 
the hair and scalp to a healthy condition. 


Dandruff A Hair Tonic 
Falling Hair A Hair Dressing 


Pormula: Glycerin,Capsicum, Bay Rum, Sulphur, Tea, 
Rosemary Leaves, Bo veerin, Alcohol, Perfume. The 
reason why we use ¢ of the ese ingredients is set forth 
in a booklet, which we will mail to you upon request, 


Ask your druggist for “the new kind” 


New formula New style of bottle 
BR. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 











DOES NO? CHANGE THE COLOR OF THE HA/RY 














Give Nature a Chance 


When you are bilious, when your stomach is deranged, when 
your bowels are not in good order, when you have sick headache 
or can’t sleep at night, things are apt to look very bad and it is 
no wonder that you feel-discouraged and depressed. 

At such times as these you need a remedy that will regulate 
and tone the digestive organs, rebuild the nervous energy, rest 
the tired brain and restore natural sleep. 

Go to the nearest drug store and get a box of 


Beechams 
Gills 


aud take one or two immediately. You will feel their good ef- 
fects in half an hour. Take another dose when you go to bed and 
you will waken, in the morning, feeling like a new person. 
Beecham’s Pills act at once on the digestive organs, give the liver 
natural exercise, operate the bowels, improve the blood, clear the 
brain and assist Nature to restore healthy conditions to the en- 
tire body. They do their work thoroughly and quietly, in perfect 
harthony with physical laws. Beecham’s Pills have a remark- 
ably buoyant effect on both mind and body, without the slightest 
reaction. A great remedy for the “blues” as they dispel the 
gloom of disease and 


Act Like Sunshine 


Sold Everywhere in Boxes 10c and 25c 





Mieanen’s Borated Taku 
Teilet Powder 


used daily renders the most tender skin proof agains! 

and the usual ill effects of wind and weather 
Mennen's soothes, heals, and preserves the most deli, 
cate complexion. Put op in non-refillable boxes, for 
your protection. If Mennen’s face ison the cover, it's 
genuine, that’s a guarantee of purity. Delichtfal 
after shaving. Sold everywhere, or by mail 2 cts, 
Sample free. 


Gerhard Mennen Company 
Newark, N. J. 


Try Mennen's Vyotet, (Borated) Talcum 
‘owder, 
It has the scent of fresh cut Violets. 


DUPONT 
BRUSHES 


Made of the best “ bristles” and 
“backs” procurable—put to- 
gether by the most skilled 
labor, in an absolutely clean 
and sanitary factory—the 
largest and most com- 

plete in the world. 


DUPONT BRUSHES 
outlast several or- 
dinary brushes— 
but cost no more. 
Hundreds of 
Styles—in all 
woods, 
Real Ebony 
bone, peari, 
svory— jor 
hair, leeth, 
pace, hanas, clothes, 
etc 


ifnot at your 
dealer's, kindly 
write us and 
we well see 
that you 

are sup- 


explaining how 
to select and take 
care of Brushes,etc., 
sent on receiat of your 
name and dealer's. 
E. DUPONT & 00. 
PARIS. BEAUVAIS LONDON, 
jew York Office, 26-28 


N Washington Pinee 








START THE MEW YEAR BRAT 


Equip your car with a 


Jownves 


This instrument is the pioneer speed 
indicator. It recently received the 
A.C. G. B. &1. Gold Medal award 
for its remarkable durability, pos- 
itive accuracy and absolutely per- 
fect performance. 

Why not have the accepted standard 
—and by actual testthe Most_Re- 
liable Speedometer in the World? 

Gold Medal literature free. 

We exhibit at 

Madison Square 

Garden January 

52th to 19th. 


Jones 
Speedometer 


152 West 32nd St., 
New York. 


> PIANOS 


iF ANY DEALER 


OFFERS YOU 
A SUBSTITUTE 
WHEN YOU 
ASK FOR 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 


OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
L00 FOR THE NAME AND THE 
MOULDED RUBBER BUTTON 
Georce Frost Co., Maxens, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


have been established over gs YEARS. By our system 
payments every Sosy = moderate circumstances can ow ® 
a VOsE piano. We take old instruments in exchange 4" 
deliver the new piano in your home free of expens 
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SET ADIVERTISLE 


ictor Records 


On sale January 28th at all Victor Dealers 
throughout America. 


All songs are with orchestral accompaniment, 


United States Marine Band 
4943 March 
- enti heey 
Arther Pryor’s Band 
ntati Ay a. - Contern 
_ Victor Concert Orchestra 
arian | t ( r € K 
"Victor Dance Orchestra 
La B Waldteuful re 
Cornet Sole by Emil Keneke 
The Rosary Nevin 1 
Banjo Solo by Vess L. Ossman 
oret i 
Violin and Flute by DAlmaine & ‘Lyons 
ooeseme Solo by ‘Miss Ada mony 
4969 Fancy Little Nancy (Soubrette Song) Baines 1 
Comic Song by Miss Helen Trix 
I Ride On rray-Everhard 1 


Contralto Solo by Mise Corinne Morgan 


“Tenor ‘Salo by Harry Mactonough 
aure I 
Baritone Solo by J. W. Myers 
e Bowery Grenadier elly x 
Sones by Billy Murray . 


ect Anastasia, Brady - Jesome Schwart 


ae "Records | by Burt ges, 


Matrimon . 
{coon n Song by by Arthor Collins 
"Duet by Collins ‘and Harlan : 
m Keeping 1p Burning for 11 


Duets by ‘Miss ‘Jones and Mr. Murray 


adall x 


7 4 nk It wy dey! lwards 10 
‘Duet by. Miss Trix and Mr. Quinn 
- Sratton 1x 


“Trio by Miss. -e, Mr. Murray and 


70 Whistle It fror 
Trinity Choir 
4971 Jesus, Meek and Gentle - - Ambrose 1o 
Male Quartets by the Haydn Quartet 
4067 When the Flowers Bloom in Springti 
Molly Dea ; ‘Vom Tilzer so 
4966 When Her Beauty Begins » Fade Morse to 


10 


8-in. 35c; 10-in. 60c; 12-in. $1.00. 
No. 
_ yankee Stories by Cal Stewart 
a , a 
< ~~ Ay yo o 
“Descriptive Specialtic s by Miss Jones ’ 
and Mr. Spencer 
4 } Rae ae eat Ge >k g Rink 
c 7 Down on the Farm - 
TWELVE 8- INCH RECORDS 
ie Guieeh Santen: Merine Band 
4911 aple Leat 
1 Victor Orchestra 
= ra Es - 
Contralto Selo by = Corinne Morgan 
4964 O Promise 
Seprane ‘Solo “by Miss Ada Jones 
4°73 The Bullfrog and the Ce athan 8 
. Coon Song b by Arthur Collins 
4901 m Gomg 
Duet by Stanley ‘and ‘Macdonough 
4917 Almost Persuade 
Duet by Collins and Harlan 
4960 Arrah-Wanna Morse 8 
Male Quartet by the Haydn Quartet 
ked in the Cradle of the Deet 
Recitation by Edgar L. Davenport 
“Descriptive. Specialty by Miss Jones 
and Mr. Spencer 
“Pals” (introducing *“*He's My Pal’*) - 
Yankee Talk by Cal Stewart 
5 Uncle Josh and the Fire-Department 


Baritone Solo by Senor Francisco ; 


Joplin 8 


Schumann 


ven 


4937 La Marseillais 
German Solo by George P. ‘Watson 
in th ps (with yodel) 

Duet by Miss Coriaca and Mr. Herskind 
4977 Gobble Duet from La Mascotte - Audran wo 
NEW RED SEAL wp 
to-inch, $2.00; 12-inch, $3.0 
Johanm Gadski, Soprano, 

Walkure—Brunnt battle 
8 Lohengrin—E] Me--+-s- bo merl 
Ave Maria > ) at ach-G 
42 Aida—"*O patria n ly Land 
Woy The Eriking (with piar ert 12 
§ (a) Verborgene Wun jen } with ome 18 
2) L ike the Re ysebud $y LaForge 1 
Emma Eames, Soprano 
8045 Faust—** Le Roi de T! - Gounod rz 
Violin Solos by Mischa Elman, $1.50 
74051 Souvenir de Moscow - Wienlaws ki 12 
4 Nocturne in I : . - 1 12 
74 53 Melo «die - - Tschaikowsky 12 


88041 


The list of Victor Records never stops growing. Go to your dealers the 28th of every month 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co. of Montreal, Canadian Distributers 








NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


There is a man with a purpose behind the N¢ TIONAL MAGAZIN®, a man who has 
seen the actual doings of the nation and of the world; a man who travels and uses his 
eyes; whose life work is the selecting of those things that will be of the greatest interest 
and value to you —making a truly Natienel Magazine for the busy American. The 
National Magazine is a personal mirror of our National life, political hfe at Washington 
and elsewhere, the commercial lite, the social life, the life in progressive cities told by special 
correspondents on the spot, the literary life as reflected by the best stories of our country. 


A MAGAZINE OF TODAY 


When you read, why not read the story of our nation, what our people are doing, how they 
live, how our cities grow, the work of our best writers? Such 1s the National Magazine, pub- 
lished at $1.00 per year by Joe Chapple. Healthful and hopeful reading for all the family. 


THE “HEART THROB” BOOK 


“ Heart Throbs” is a book of selections from 50,000 Americans, who have sent us, each from 
his or her private store of heart treasures, the one gem that was most dear. Can you 
imagine a volume more full of huma feeling—the chords of 50,000 hearts? It runs the 
whole gamut of human emotion, from the cradle to the grave. Contains the favorite 
poems of President Roosevelt and many other eminent men of today. It hasa 
hundred interests where the ordinary book has one. A gi/t book par excellence. 
Fourth edition, 416 pages and 32 blank pages for your own selections. $1.50. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


The National Magazine one year ($1.00) and “ Heart Throbs” 
($1.50) both for $2.00. Money will be promptly refunded 
if not entirely satisfactory. Money order preferred, 







































JOE CHAPPLE 
Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find $200, for which 
please send me the National Mag- 
azine one year and “Heart Throbs” 






Just the right 
thing for a gift book. 
Handsomely bound in gold 
illuminated cover. 


This offer is hmited. Fill out the 
coupon and mailit tojJoeChapple, [ROME = [ OU. 00-0000 - seen 
Boston, TODAY. 
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An Interesting Announcement! 
The Proprietors of the 


STRAND MAGAZINE 


Beg to announce that they have arranged for a SERIES of FINE 
ART REPRODUCTIONS in colors of famous paintings, which will 
appear in each issue. 





Seven 
BEAUTIFUL REPRODUCTIONS IN COLORS 


Of the following pictures by notable artists will be found in the 


February Number 


A SILENT GREETING asteedetes< tanned ....By Sir Alma Tadema, R. A. 
TH NORTH WEST PASSAGE. ....ccccscccccccsccccccccs By Sir J. E. Millais. P. R. A. 
AMY ROBSART.... .... §55560 +0080 ceckscnvagiapangs gee Mea. Ea oa 
gf . ,. . ere ra aes By W.Q. Orchardson, li. A. 
LOVE ERCEED GUT... ...0ccccccce oesveeseecees.....-by Anna Lea Merritt 

THE SUPMER IOON,........... we cca goccses esescey A0n LAME, 2. an au 
A BLOCKADE RUNNER..... ee ee By Briton Riviere, R. A. 


These are all popular favorites and will be found to be gems valuable for mounting, 


framing and decorative purposes 


Following these the MARCH number of the STRAND MAGAZINE will contain 


EIGHT TYPES OF FEMALE BEAUTY 
Exquisite pictures selected to show the Ideals of Female Beauty held by the most 
eminent English Artists. 


DO NOT Other subjects of equal interest wiil be dealt with month by month, 
reproducing some of the most striking, dramatic, and charming paint- 


FORGET ings which exist in the world of Art. 


The Proprietors are sparing no trouble or expense in the production of these 
pictures, and they feel justified in stating that no reproductions of equal beauty and 


excellence have ever been published in a popular magazine. 
OTHER POINTS OF INTEREST. 
Cc. N. & A. M. Williamson Automobile Stories! 
No. 2. The Adventure of the Lost Girl! 
W. W. Jacobs’ Inimitable Humor. Illustrated by Will Owen, 


Eight Complete Gems of Fiction, Usual Snappy STRAND Articles. 





{20 Pages TEN CENTS 140 Illustrations. 


of all newsdealers and 








The International News Company, ison toy 
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AINSLEE’S ‘hi tien: 




















Will publish in the FEBRUARY 46 
NUMBER the opening chapters 
of a new serial story ry 


"HORACE 





99 
Woae” Son 




















This story is one which is sure to make a big sensation; there will 
be nothing approaching it in interest in the magazine world in 1907. 
Competent critics who have read it in manuscript, both here and in 
England, have pronounced it to be one of the greatest novels published 
in the last twenty years. 


Mr. Vachell is neither unknown nor inexperienced as a novelist. 
In Great Britain the sales of his books place him among the first five 
English writers of fiction: in this respect he takes rank with Mrs. 
Humphry Ward and Mary Cholmondeley. 


“Her Son” is a story of extraordinary originality, immense 
dramatic power and intense human interest. It is filled with situations 
which bring to a climax the conflicts of human emotions. The tone 
and atmosphere of the tale are pure and elevating because of the character 
of the heroine; it is powerful and invigorating because of the masculine 
strength of the hero. It is told with a literary finish and skill equal to 
that of Edith Wharton or Robert Hichens. 























On Sale Everywhere AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY 
January 15, 1907 7th Avenue and 15th Street, New York City 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 


HOLIDAY GLEARANGE! ‘2 10 %s SAVING 


Without Money and On Approval 
IMPORTANT: TO THE PUBLIG for twee years | have been in the publishing business, selling my books at wholesale to jobbers 
and trade agents. | own and operate my own bindery, one of the largest, if not the largest, and most complete in the country. Beginning NOW, | io 
tend to deal directly with the PUBLIC. On account of the failure of three large publishing houses recently, and my bindery arrangements with several 
others, | can temporarily offer the following bargains at the mest UNHEARD-OF prices, and | am prepared to send the goods ON APPROVAL, without money 
until you can satisfy yourself that you are getting the greatest book BARGAIN ever offered. 
THERE IS ONLY A LIMITED NUMBER OF THESE SETS FREE! Vi $3.00 De inxe set of 





It is a condition of all accepted orders, that I deliver prepaid, for examination, books num- EUGENE FIELD'S WORKS sent 
bers of which are marked in the coupon, at special holiday prices. It is understood that no a 
payment need be made until January, 1907. FREE OF OST with each sale, 











DE LUXE EDITIONS ORDER BY NUMBER NOTE THE PRICES scription Price ipAY ar Pica Me. 
_ Works of Eugene Field, 4 Volumes, Ribbed Cloth . . | $3.00 | Free — 





Oriental Tales & Pres rouge at tary ust 
Arabian Nights 15 Volumes, Cloth a $150.00 $44.25 


15 ‘Volumes, ( Persian Morocco 7 225.00 75.00 
Laurence Sterne .... 


{ 6 Volumes, Cloth . . $22.50 $9.75 
(Only 29 Sets) 6 Volumes, *{ Persian Morocco 27.00 12.50 


\ 
; 
Fielding. . . ~ « «§ 6 Volumes, Cloth .. . $22.50 $9.75 
(Ont y y 33. Sets ) ( 6 Volumes, Persian | Morocco _ 27.50 _ 12.50 
i nly 4i- 4 83 Volumes, Cloth same . $30.00 $i2.50 
(Only 27 1 8 Volumes, 34 Persian Morocco 36.00 = 15.75 
s Balzac = a y 5] Sets) 18 Volumes, 3{ Persian Morocco $72.00 $35.00 
Cooper ; y ¢ ets) 12 Volumes, 3 Persian Morocco $48.00 $22.50 
_irving Only 19 Sets) 10 Volumes, 3 Persian Morocco $37.50 $19.50 Fil 
_ Thackeray Only I ets) 15 Volumes, 3 Persian Morocco $60.00 _ $27.50 
Eliot c Only 27 Sets! _7 Volumes, 3{ Persian Morocco _ $30.00 $13.50 
_ Charles Reade (Only 2/ Sets) 13 Volumes, \¢ Persian Morocco _ $65.00 $24.50 


Emerson (Guy ¢ 49 Sets) 6 Volumes, 3 Persian Morocco $27.00 $12.50 


~ Gibbon’ sRome (Only 27 Sets) 6 _6 ; Volumes, 3 Persian Morocco _ $33.00 — $14.50 
_ Plutarch’s L ives (( y 32 Sets) 5 5 Volumes, | 3{ Persian Morocco $22.50 $u.50 


Dickens 


Defoe 


ets) 
s) 





“Coal ly 61 Sets) {20 Volumes, Cloth — ~ $51.00 $29.50 | 
(Only 19 Sets) | 20 Volumes, %{ Persian “Morocco 90.00 # 37.50 
(Only 50 Sets) \ 20 Volumes, ‘Shot eee $60.00 $24.50 


Shakespeare (Only 21 Sets) 120 Volumes, Persian Morocco 85.00 32.50 


Scott (Oni 47 Sets) } 24 Volumes, Cloth ae si | $75.00 | $29.50 
(Only 2 Sets 124 Volumes, 3 3f Persian Morocco 110.00 = 37.50 
(Only 7 y Sets) § 10 Volumes. 34 Persian Morocco ~~ $39. 00 $i9.50 

Stevenson Only 31 Sets) 10 Volumes, Buckram .... 30.00 15.00 


PEPYS DIARY. Only 31 Sets) 4 Volumes, %{ Persian Morocco _ $27. 00° *® ~ $IL50° 


(Only 29 Seis)§ 6 Volumes, %{ Persian Morocco | $27.00 $12.50 
SMOLLETT s* __ (Only 18 Sets)} 6 Volumes, Cloth . . . . - § 22.50 9S. 75 
TOLSTO| (Only i9 ) Sets) 1 12 } Volumes, Cloth... . . $30.00 $18.00 
Prescott (Only 27 Sets) 12 } Volumes, | aaa $30.00 $18.00 


Carlyle (Only 30 Sets) 10 Volumes, Cloth . . . . . | $25.00 $15.00 











Dumas (Only 31 Sets) 10 Volumes, Cloth . . . . . I $25.00 $15.00 


SPECIAL! THESE SETS NEVER SOLD BEFORE BY SUBSCRIPTIO 
__12 Volumes, Cloth rice zi 6 Volumes, Cloth rice . 


Volumes, | ea TENNYSON j Special $9.00 | 36 | 

















ROBERT BROWNING 5} Special $10.00 
12 Volumes, Cloth } Price | 10 pope oth rice 
T have a few sets of each of the last three sets in full limp leather, gold tops, at only $t.so ume (sold in sets only). 
All books are sent charges prepaid, subject to 10 days’ approval. sat be canned te Godin «8 ok Ae ed ees ae hae. CLINTON T. BRAINARD. 
Cn orders amounting to less than § 0 from points west of the Mississip . i : er, itional will be « > cover extra transportation, 
T ‘THIS COU ‘PON AND MAIL “TO-DAY 
I agree to pay for these books, if satisfac- 


tory, 81 cash in Jan uary, 1907, and $2 Cliaton T. ~ 425 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. Please send me the following 
monthly thereafter, on each set retained, Nos. of the Sets in accordance with conditions stated above 

until the special hol iday price is paid in 
full, when the title shal! pass to me If the >| Signatur 
books do not prove entirely satisfactory, I & | Occupation 
will notify you within ten days of receipt of - = 
books in which case they may be rett irned Business Addre 
at the expense of Cuinton T. BRAINARD, . | City and State 


SEND FOR MY CATALOG OF BARGAINS f |") Deine Sects orn eo 




















Still highest in quality; still 
most renowned, now, as for 
years, the choice everywhere 
of connoisseurs. 


EGYPTIAN 
DEITIES 


CIGARETTES 


have so long and so exclusively repre- 
sented the highest quality obtainable that 
to smoke them is usually considered the 
best evidence of good taste. 


No. 1 Size 10 for 35c. 
No. 3 Size 10 for 25c. 


S. ANARGYROS, Mfr., 111 Fifth Awe, N. Y. 





eCOPYRIGHT. (906.S.ANAR! ROS, 


Egyptian Scenes—Avvenue of Ram-headed Sphinx's at Luxor. 








LIBRARY of CONGRESS 
Two Copies Received 
JAN 12 1907 
Copyright Entry 


CLASS Wc, No, 


soppy B. 














No. 2 





‘RIPTION $2 
The entire ntents of this magazine are protected by copyright, and must 
Entered at New York Post-Office as second-class mail mat 
Issued monthly by Ess Ess Publishing Company, q52 Fifth Avenue 


COPYRIGHT, 1906, BY Ess Ess PUBLISHING COMPANY 





THkE MARCH “SMART SET 


The novel to appear in the next tissue ts a strong 
love story, with scenes in New York and Farts. 
— ‘ ; _ ‘ sensi 
The author has never written a be ller piece Of worr, 


a story more human, more satisfying. lt ts entitled, 
‘‘CREEPING RAILS,’’ By Arthur Stringer 


Fohn G. Nethardt ts a new author whose fiction 


, . , , , , 
ANA VErse Witt wVvon Live him a MIG place among 


contemporary writers. A remarkably original stor) 
from his pen will be found in the March number. 
Other stories will be by Grace MacGowan Cooke, 
Seumas MacManus, Van Tassel Sutphen, May 
Harris, Edward Clark Marsh, Katharine Metcal/ 
Roof and Harriet Gaylord. 

The essay, a delightful one, well be entitled “On 
Making Believe,” by Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, 
and poems from Caroline M. Roberts, Aldis Dunbar, 
Edith Ml. Thomas, Robert Gilbert Welsh, Chari 
L. O'Donnell, Emma A. Lente, John Vance Chenc) 


and Harold Su SMAI ll appear. 


Copyright 1907 by 


Ess Ess PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WILLIAM GREEN, Printer, New York 
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Pianola Piano Owners Are 
Pianola Piano Enthusiasts 


‘Never in my whole life have 1 


Cox 


> 


Rr See SAX DPt 
PAP 2A 


received a present which gives me so 


a —_— 
x = 
— 


much pleasure.""— rom a recent 
letter to The Aeolian Co. 





ial 


| 








The First Con te Piano— playat 


from the keyboard or by the Fianola music-roll. 


VERY time a Pianola Piano enters a home, that instrument 
can be counted upon to sell several others. In fact, we have 
knowledge of some instances where a single enthusiastic owner 

has persuaded as many as a dozen of his friends to become pur- 
chasers. A member of the London Stock Exchange created over 
one hundred sales by his personal enthusiasm. 


tik © R 
2 eh. 


. 
e 
- 


4a 
a) -_— 


~~ 


Do not wait for the information about the Pianola Piano 
to come to you accidentally, or through the agency of some 
friend. Fill out this coupon fo- day, and let us send you 
one of the most vitally interesting beoklsts you ever saw. 


Aeolian 
Company 
362 Fifth Avenue 


The Pianola Piano has revolutionized the entire piano situation. New York 
It is being more extensively imitated than any previous musical 
instrument; yet none of the im:tations contain the genuine Pianola Send Catalog § and other 


which is made exclusively by The Aeolian Co, F literature to 


The AEOLIAN CO., Aeolian Hall 
362 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Name 


es am Wenn 
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One Dollar 


aweek =e 


GIBRALTAR 


Most men can put by at least one dollar a week. For 
that amount (payable yearly) a man aged 36 may get a $1,000 
Twenty Year Endowment Policy bearing dividends and cov- 
ering Life Insurance for 20 years, and payable in full to him- 
self at the end of that time. 

Policies may be taken out from $1,000 to $100,000, ages 
16 to 66, cost according to age. Write for Information. 

Write The Prudential Today. It has Something Inter- 
esting to Tell You Regarding both the Investment of Your 
Savings and a Good Way to Make Money! 


YOUNG MEN—MAKE MONEY 


There are opportunities at present to represent a big, sound, popular, up-to-date Life 
Insurance Company ina profitable manner. Prudential Representatives Make Money. 
The Prudential offers an Advantageous Contract with opportunity to build up a per- 
manent Income. The attention of Young Men, particularly Young Men starting 


in business, is especially sought. 
Send 
Coupon 
and obtain 
Full Informa- 


tion regarding ; e 
Money Making Oppor- > © 
tunities inYour City. \ 
Please send me free 
copy *“ Careers for Cor ‘ 
ing 


f 
Men” and Endowment 
Booklet. 


_ Insurance Company of America 


“\ 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey 


Home Office JOHN F. DRYDEN 


NEWARK, N. J. President 
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: Metal 
Vienna Art 
Plates 


No.1. Original was painted 
by Herr Wagner, the eminent 
German artist. The reproduc- 
tion (on metal) brings out 
perfectly the rich coloring of 
portrait and decorative border, 
equaling the original. 


No. 2. An exact reproduc- 
tion in original colors (on 
metal) of the work of P. Rall, 
a French artist of note, whose 
fine skill in portraiture and 
exceptional decorative ability 
are evidenced in every line. 


VIENNA 
ArT PLATE 


Either of these Vienna Metal 
Art Plates sent to any address 
in the United States on receipt 
of twelve Tops of Red Metal 
Caps from Malt-Nutrine bottles 
and 15 cents in stamps or coin 
to cover postage. Order by 
number. Address 


Malt-Nutrine Dept. V 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’p 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 


MALT-NUTRINE 


is a predigested liquid-food J 
—easily assimilated by the | 
weakest and most delicate 
stomach. It promotes appe- 
tite, aids digestion and assures 
healthful and refreshing sleep. 
The ideal tonic for nursing 
mothers and convalescents. 








. ry? , SaaS" a By. Le No. 2 
Malt-Nutrine is sold by Druggists and Grocers. tan eS Oe . VIENNA 
. ‘ee é ArT PLATE 























SMART SET 


MSlub So chtail 


—~_ e DELIGHT 


J ONESTLY, did you ever get a bar-mixed cock- 
tail that was ever right to your taste P 

CLUB COCKTAILS are carefully measure-mixed, 
not guessed at; made of finest liquors, aged 
in wood, mellow and of delicious aroma. 


To serve: strain through cracked ice. 
Seven varieties: Insist on CLUB at 
your own Club or from good grocers 
and dealers every where, 


Hartford New York 


EVERY BOTTLE OF GENUINE 


COATES PLYMOUTH GIN 


BEARS THIS LABEL 


PLYMOU 
if 
Ser 


US.AGENTS : 
JAMES BUCHANAN &CO. LTD 


29 BROADWAY, NY 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole ne PP 
doa ndon | | 


ADVERTISER 


All Woolens 


COARSE or FINE—RUGS and CARPETS to 
most DELICATE Flannels LAST longer— 
LOOK better—FEEL better—ARE better— 
SOFTER —FLUFFIER—UNSHRUNKEN if 
washed with PEARLINE in Pearline’s Way 

PROOF: More millions are using PEARLINE then 


ever before 


A child can do the work 


ad LESMIAY CorstNia ROTETS Te 


THE HEIGHT 
OF AMBITION 


of all other choco- 
lates is to be “as 


good as 
PETER’S.” 


It’s a worthy ambition. 
Peter's Chocolate excels all others 
in delicious flavor and food value. It is 


the original and best of eating Chocolates. 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Importers, 
New York. 
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AN OPEN. LETTER 


Much has been printed about the life insurance business during the 
past year. Let me call your attention at this time to a few things regard- 
ing The Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

It is as solvent as the Bank of England. 

Every contract with it will be pe out to the letter. 

Every asset claimed by the Society has been found by independent 
expert accountants, and re-appraised in value on a conservative basis. 

Loans have been verified ; liabilities have been measured; bad ac- 
counts have been charged off or marked doubtful. 

The income of the Society from investments and savings has been 
increased over $1,200,000 per annum. A still further increase can be 
relied upon. This will in time result in larger profits to policyholders, 
even if not reflected in this year’s dividends. 

The Society has complied with the new laws of the State of New 
York with exact preciseness. “These laws provide every safeguard that a 
wise Legislaturecould devise to protect policyholders. y restrict the in- 
vestments of life insurance companies. ‘They provide that expenses shall 
be kept within proper limits and control the cost of new business. They 
prevent rebating and political and other blackmail. They prevent many 
questionable things that insurance companies have done heretofore. 

Hereafter every policy issued by this Society will bear the hall-mark 
of the State of New York. 

The new management is committed to the interests of the. policy- 
holders. It understands thoroughly that the best advertisement it can 
have is a satisfied constituency. The effort of the present adminis- 
tration will be to make this Society the best life insurance company 
in the world. 

Life insurance in the Equitable is the best asset you can have. It 
will grow better with time. If you have no insurance, or if you can 
afford to increase the insurance you already have, you are doing your 
family an injustice if you do not take it. Nothing can take its place. 

We want new policyholders. We want new agents, both men and 
women, but none except energetic, able and truthful men and women 
need apply. For such there is a splendid opportunity. 

A life insurance policy runs longer and means more to the average 
man than any other contract he ever makes. Therefore the necessity for 
great care in selecting a company in which to insure or a company to 
represent. Safety and strength are paramount to everything else. We in- 
tend to keep the Equitable the safest and strongest company in the world, 

Address The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 120 Broadway, 


New York, for full information as to insurance or an agency. 


PAUL -MORTON, President. 





















































































































































































































































































SMART 





Mrs. 


For men’s use 





SET 


Graham’s 


In a healthy, 
the glands, increases the 
ishes the skin tissues, thereby keeping the skin free from flabbi- 
ness, wrinkles, 
blemishes. It protects the skin from tan, freckles and sunburn. 
after shaving it promptly allays all irritation. 

At all first-class dealers, or by mail postpaid. 


A Sample Box and Kosmeo Book Free 
Mrs. Gervaise Graham, 1301 Michigan Avenue, peat 


ADVERTISER 


1 t rs , 
lam a grandmother Kosmeo has kept my skin youthful 
and my complexion clear, therefore I know that it will make your com 
plexion clear and youthful. 


Creates a 
Kosmeo Perfect Complexion 


natural way Kosmeo cleanses the pores, stimulates 
chapping, 


Price 50 Cents. 








with grandchildren going to school 


blood circulation and feeds and nour- 


pimples, blackheads, and all ordinary 








ARNICA 
JELLY 


keeps the 
skin soft and 
smooth; noth- 
ing better for 
chaps, pim- 
lea, burns 








ARNICA TOOTH SOAP s2ttsptis, proeerves, Donati 

ties—eweetens the breath— 

hardens the gums—whitens the teeth. A leading dentifrice for 

athird of a century. The metal package is most convenient 

for travel = the home. No liquid or powder to spill or waste, 
5c at all Druggists. (Sent postpaid if yours hasn't it.) « 

Cc. M. STRONG & Co.. 


‘ 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 



















IMPROVE YOUR FIGURE 


without effort by wearing the famous 
Dissolvene Rubber Garments 


The only harmless and effectual method to 


REDUCE SUPERFLUOUS FLESH 


No drugs, no dieting, no unusual exereise, no change 
in the mode of living. Recommended by physicians 





Made of the finest pure Para rubber fitting 
snugly tothe body ; worn under the clothing s 
any and all times without the slightest in 
venience or annoyance. 

SOCIETY HAS ADOPTED THEN 


Made in a variety of styles to fit any part 
the body. They reduce the flesh only where 
sired. RESULTS POSITIVE. 

CHIN BANDS for reducing double chin, 
mail, $2.00. 

Dalnt ly illustrated booklet of Rubber 
Garments & Toilet Specialties on request. 


DISSOLVENE COMPANY 
20a West 34th St. ( wits...) NEW Y - 





Don’ t Wear a Truss 





Brooks’ Appliance is a new scier 
tific discovery with automatic air 
cushions that draws the broke 
parts together and binds them as 
you would a broken limb. It abso 
lutely holds firmly and comfortably 
and never slips, always light and 
cooland conforms to every move 
ment of the body without chafing 
or hurting. I make it to your 
measure and send it to you on 4 
strict guarantee of satisfaction or 
money refunded and I have put my 
price so low that anybody, rich or 
poor, can buy it. Remember | 
make it to your order—send it 


you—you wear it—and if it doesn’t satisfy you, you send It 
back to me and I will refund your money The banks or a 
responsible citizen in Marshall will tell you that is the way | 


} 


do business—always absolutely on the square and I am selling 
thousands of people this way for the past five years. Reme 


ber I use no salves, no harness, no lies, no ca 


I just ¢ 


you * straig ht business deal at a reasonable pric 


. Brooks, 3089 Brooks Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 








THREE OF A KIND - - 
THE HESITATION OF GISELLA - - 
THE PURPLE BORDER - - 
THE WHITE CAT =- - - 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, $1.50 


The Ess Ess Publishing Co., 


Ghe SMART SET 


BOUND VOLUME 19 
Comprising the numbers for May, June, July 
Novelettes: 


and August, 1906, containing the following 


. By BARONESS VON HUTTEN 


452 Fifth Ave., New York 


- . By EDITH MACVANE 
BEATRIX DEMAREST LLOYD 
By GELETT BURGESS 
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Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 
class Piano 


should 
not fail 
to exam- 
ine the 


merits of 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


SOHMER 


the special favo 
c sie ired musical public, on account of its un- 
SUT] passed tone-quality, unequaled durability, 
elegance of design and finish. 
Catalogue mailed on application. 
SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 


SURPASSES ALL OTHERS 
Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


SOHMER & COMPANY 


Warerooms Cor. Sth Aye. 22d St., NEW YORK 


refined and 


THE 














“It Talks!” 


A Great Physician says: ‘‘You don’t have 
to tak ORANGEINE, Your Perfect 
Formula talks to everybody who has any 
medical skill or medical sense.’’ 


Orangeine 


Acts quickly, 

horoughly, nor- 
mally on 

Colds 

Grip 

Headache 

Neuralgia 

Indigestion 

Brain Fag 
rotal it | Offsets Chill and 
Exposure 


25c PacKage FREE for Test 


ORANGEINE is mailed anywhere on receipt of price. 
We package (2 powders), 25c package (6 powders), We 
package (15 powders), $1.00 package (35 powders). We will 
mail, free, one 25c package, on receipt of request, with 
assurance of honest test, under suggestion of our direc- 
tions, 








Formula Since 1892: oF 


Acetanilid 
Soda Bi-Cart 
Caffeine 
Homeopathic Tr 
tion of Mandr clio 
Blue Flag, and Nux 
Vomica 








The Orangeine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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And All Skin Irritations 
Relicved by Baths with 


uticurg 


Y OUAP + 


3 gentle applications of Cuticura 
Ointment, purest of emollients and 
greatest of skin cures. For winter 
rashes,eczemas, itchings, irritations, 
scalings, chappings, for red, rough, 
and oily complexions, for sore, 
itching, burning hands and feet, 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Oint- 


ment are priceless. 

Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27 
Charterhouse Sq ris, 5 Rue de la Paix: Austrae 
lia, R. Towns & ( So. Sydne y: India, B. K. Paul, Cal- 
cutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co Japan, Maruya,. 
Ltd., Tokio; South Africa, Lennon, Ltd. Cape Town, 

C _ kates Drue & Chem. Corp., Sole 

eg”Post-free, Cuticura Booklet 
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ga? 
NECK 


For cuts, wounds and bruises, 
POND’S EXTRACT has 
proved its value in thousands 
of cases. 

Every home should have a 
bottle of POND’S EXTRACT 
N ( ou ~ — NG, my ~_~y - yen heaped worage Papen SF pe 
afterward it was d air was complete sure to occur in every family. 


removed an oomne ¢ nev 








absolutely aye 


d'the hait disappears as it by magic. Ht The Standard 


Cannot Fail. If the growth be hght, one app. ication 


will re he heavy growth, such as the beard or 
growth on moles, may require two or more applications, for 6 0 Years 
and without test Ty of npleasant feeling when 
applied or ever at ard Refuse substitutes. Ordinary 
Modene supersedes electrolysis witch hazel has not the 
Used by people of re «oe ment and recommended strength, purity or healin 
by all who have te sted its merits. roperties which have nalb 


. p 
(et. OO per ial” Sneaa aimee ten ele, ce PONDS EXTRACT famous. 


; ‘Loc mM AND GENE RAL AG ENTS. WANTED. ; — a if a Soul ~ a 
wongne HANURACTUNING cow barony. conting acter, 
Every Bottle Guaranteed. om 5. Hudeon eee ae 

0 7 We Offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury. 


























Send 25 cents and we will send you the 
Remarkable Novel 


By ANITA VIVANTI CHARTRES 


“THE HUNT FOR HAPPINESS” 


THIS IS WHAT “THE NEW YORK HERALD” SAYS OF THIS S'RORY: 


“There is not a dull page in it from beginning to end. The characters . . . are 
not commonplace, and the incidents . . . are legitimately sensational. The author has 


drawn her characters well, notably Lea, the central figure.” —-:- “- “t- “ie 





” 


You will not regret spending a “ quarter” on this intensely 
interesting and entertaining story. 





SEND STAMPS OR MONEY TO 


TOWN TOPICS, ::_ :: 452 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Are you a lover 
of fine chocolate? 


*  Wilbur’s | Chocolate Buds 


Are moulded like a rose bud, with a flavor all their own. 

Each bud is a morsel of pure Cocoa, Sugar and Vanilla, with 

a peculiarly delicious flavor — totally unlike any chocolate you have 
ever known. 

Wrapped in tinfoil, and packed i in ribbon-tied boxes. If 

your dealer doesn’t keep them, slip one dollar into an envelope and 

mail to us—we will send you a pound box, prepaid. 

Or a sample box for 30 cents in stamps. Address 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS, 


- Xe) is 231 58 A. ee Third St. Philadelphia 








A DIFFERENT CLIMATE 


Go where you can enjoy.summer all winter. 


CALIFORNIA 


affords a choice in the matter of elevation from 300 feet below to 


7,000 
feet above sea level 


, and equal contrast in the matter of humid- 


A balsamic, healthful atmosphere the year round. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


The road to the Pacific Coast. 


ity. 


The Best Route for Comfortable Travel and Picturesque Scenery. 
Inquire: 
NEW YORK, 349-1B-oadway BALTIMORE, Baltimore and Hanover Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA, 632 Chestnut St. BOSTON, 170 Washington St. 
SYRACUSE, 212 W. Washington St. 
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Through Its 


Perfect Formula ana Prompt Results 
AGreat Physician says: a ou don’t have me! Selected trom sae Tribetes. seins 
to tlkk ORANGEINE, /Your Per- perishes 0 t Grangsine for the past siz years, and my experienss 
fect Formula tals to everybody who has *™™ rk aoe ae se ee ee ee oe re 
any medical skill or medical sense.”’ per ~ Fi yJ aintancas eyeutiomsty cescmmens Coanguine t alt my 
Acts quickly, thoroughly normally on v, 3. WZ. Tilinghast, Ba .. writes: “Orangeine te wonder~ 


va b 
Colds e acquair e, the exrpense f op medical uttendance 


in my fomily has be spree ically nothing.” 
Formula Since 1892: Grip R Fred’k W. Hamilton, Boston : rites ‘‘Orangeine Pow- 
ders hove been in use in my family f abo ree years We have found 
lid 46 Headache them s most useful and reliable remedy : commend Orangeine 
Acetani ra af. for brain workers who need a Mar ss and effective restorative. ** 
Soda Bi-Carb.1. © Neuralgia Dr. Milo H. Aspinwall, Mcr. Keeley Institute, London. Eng., writes 
Caffeine — & “We find it quite impossible to get along in this treacherous climate 
Homeopathic Tritura- Indigestion without Orangeine Powders 
tion of Mandrake, Rev. L. N. Wagner, Macon, Mo , writes: ‘‘It does me good to relieve 
Blue Flag, and Nux Brain Fag people with Orangeine, and to see the change that comes over them in 
Vomica — 1 ag 
Common Ills - nieott, Woo writes _“‘Grangeine Powdess 
—_ : Fy st r ly en » call them the ‘little golden-winged 
Total only 5. Grs OM@ecte COMI ans eee tee Met Se eae ate 
Exposure Maj. J. A. Olmsted, U.S.A., Retired, Des Moines, In., writes: ‘‘I cere 
tainly do live well by Orangeine,—take it when necessary, which is not 


Prevents Sickness! often, and it enables me to alwage feel wel! 


Col. Jo W Allison, Ennis, Tex., writes: “After seven years’ occa- 


sional use of Orangeine, I am so nearly free from all ills as scarcely ever 
Secures Good Health! to need it, but it still is a mever-failing source of relief when needed.’ 


2Sc PacKage Free for Honest-Test 


mgeine is mailed anywhere, on receipt of price. 1c package (2 powders), 25c package (6 powders), 50c package (15 powders), 
ni wp package (35 powders). We will mail free, one 26c package, on receipt of request, with assurance of honest test, under 














The Orangeine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago 











HOTEL CUMBERLAND }|| © AY'S isis 
NEW YORK urs 
S. W. COR. BROADWAY AT 54th STREET 
rnp 9 largest stock in the U.S. Our 
Free Catalogue includes Plays, Reci- 
ww) tations, Dialogues, Hand-Books, etc. 
THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 

906 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


The LOVE LETTERS 
“2 LIAR 


By Mrs. William Allen 


*..* In graceful, appealing and ardent epistles, 
an American Girl is wooed by an 
American man. These “Letters” are 
a record of that wooing. 

No similar book can compare with the style 

and cleverness of this delightful series. 

Do not miss the pleasantest of hours in read- 

ing these LETTERS. 

Prettily printed on thick deckle-edge paper, 


Steed Location. Near Theatres, Shope and Central Park and bound in flexible imitation leather. 
Fine Cuisine, Ex t Food and Reasonable Prices 


NEW, MODERN AND ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF Price 50 Cents, Postpaid 


Within one minute's walk of 6th Ave. “L” and Subway and 
accessible to all surface car lines. Transient rates $2.50 with 


Bath and up. SEND’ FOR BOOKLET ESS ESS PUBLISHING CO., 
Under the Management of — 452 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Harry P. Stimsow Geo. L. SANBORN 















































WAIST & 







Gold 1.25 
Cases, 2.00, 









WRITE A for us today. 







ken at home 





Made of Steel, 


Useful at Home and Necessary to the Traveller. Weighs but 


The Dr. J. L. Ste phens Co., Dept 


SMAR 


—Holds— 
COAT, VES 
TROUSE 


ST and 
RS oO! 
SKIRT 


Covered with Coppe 


Sample by mail. Nickel 4oc. 


Sets in Leather 
4.00 and 6.00, 


THE J. H. HERBENER CoO., 


T SET 









and Nicke 


COMPACT, STRONG AND BEAUTIFUL “% e325 rc" 


St 


It may make you famous 


and be worth 

ca Thousands of Dollars 
compose 

__ HAYES MUSIC CO., 61 Star Bid., CHICAGO 

MORPHINE and LIQUOR 


Habits Cured in 10 to 20 days. 
No pay till cured, panenersaas 
Established 


1875. 


. V5, Lebanon, Ohio 











ains valuable infor 











Deafness and Catarrh 


Can be successfully treated at home without drugging 
or probing. Thatremarkabie invention called Actina’ 


has been wonderfully successful in the treatment of 
Deafness, Catarrh, etc., during the past nineteen years. 
-- i for Prof. Wilson's 100 pose Treatise on Disease. 


mation, It is "Gee Address 


ACTIN A APPLI ANCE COMPANY 


Dept. (69, 811-813 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo 








OF SOCIETY 


‘DEAUK AND 








* 


A DAINTY BOOK OF 


* 













452 FIFTH AVENUE 





A DELIGHTFUL BOOK 


Elegantly Bound in Cloth. 


VERSE 


yillay 


By Arthur Grissom 


DAINTY POEMS 


,*A Limited Edition on Fine Paper and 


Small 12mo. 


PRICE 50 CENTS, POSTPAID 


ESS ESS PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW YORK 











ADVERTISER 


TOURISTS CLOTHES HANGER 


FOR PARTICULAR PEOPLE. 


AT LEATHER GOODS COUNTERS, - | 
TRUNK STORES, HABERDASHERS. = 


ite whether for Man or Woman 


THOROUGHBRED ANGORA KITTENS 





Walnut Ridge Farms, Box 2023, Boston, Mass. 





Something New for ee | 
Whist Prizes, — 
Wedding Presents, —— a 
Birthday Gifts, etc. 


| le _ , Set of 4 Tourist Clothes 
Gold Plated, therefore Hangers in Calf “a 


in Clothes Press, 


3 OZS. 


Same Set Folded 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. for Grip. 








of exquisite colorings, Charming 
dispositions. Very affectionate. 
Adorable playfellows. Prices $5 to 
$25. Sent safely anywheres 

Attractive Gifts. Pictures Desct. 
10 cts. Pleased to write you on the 
care and feeding of your cat. 




























rour SONG POEM 


I will write the music and present to Big N.Y .Pubiishers, I 
made a fortune wilting 80 Fis Was mpertens @ willaid you, 
My songs *“*Blue Bell” anc DewnIn My Heart” 
ac mate eved world-wide fame. W nee to-day fo or Free Booklet 
EDWARD MADDEN,102 Madden Bldg., New York 


ONCPOEMS WANTED 


= Musical Compositions. Ve pay Royalty, Publish and 
opularize. We compose od arrange music Free of 
th ary Established 1863. Send us your we wk. 


GEO. JABERC MUSIC CO. 
203 W. SEVENTH STREET, CINCINNATI, O- 


THE SENSITIVE 
INDICATING 
ARROW 


of the JONES SPEEDOMETER re- 
sponds to EVERY CHANGE OF 
SPEED. The tendency of many indi- 
Cators is to drag from one speed to 
another, and seldom indicate 
accurately. This error was very 
much in evidence in the A. C. G. B. 
& I. speed indicating contest. The 


Jones Speedometer 


was the only 
instrument in , 
the trials tog 
score an ABSO- 
LUTELY PER- 
FECT RECORD. 
Jones 
Speedometer 


152 West 32nd St., 
New York. 
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HE qualities of fruit and soil that made 


fame 
long 


for the French Champagnes of 
ago have been attained in the 


Vineyards of the makers of 


Great Western 


Extra Dry 


hampagne 


These natural conditions, together with the secrets in Cham- 
pagne making secured by us at great expense, have resulted in 


this superior Champagne of Americz 


an make. 


Granted a Gold Medal at Paris for its high quality, and yet 
the cost is one-half the price of an equally high grade foreign 


brand. 


Try Great Western and see for yourself. 


The duty, not the quality, makes 


the difference in what you pay. 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., Sole Makers, RHEIMS, N. Y. Pas 


Sold everywhere by dealers in fine wines. 


At Hotels, Restaurants and Cafes. 














Hotel 


Hlartinique 


Broadway, 32d and 33d Streets 


Under the same management as the Hotel St. Denis 

That splendid service and attention to 
small details that have made the “St. Denis” 
famous among the older New York hotels 
are now duplicated in the very center of the 
shopping and theatre distnct. 

The Martinique offers at moderate 
rates the very highest standard of en- 
tertainment to the transient public. 


Rooms $2 and upwards. 
With bath $3.50 and upwards. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath 
$6 and upwards. 


The Martinique restaurants have 
already become famous for their ex- 
cellence of cuisine and. service. 


Wm. Taylor & Son (Inc.) 


HOTEL TOURAINE 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


U 








Delaware Ave. at Chippewa St. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


250 Rooms with Bath and Long Distance Telephone 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


$1.50 PER DAY 


up with Bath connections. Excellent Music and Grill Room 
Cc. N. OWEN, Proprtetor 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 








a A lead 
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WE MAKE CIGARETTES-TO-ORDER (- 
AND SELL THEM ON HONOR 


g them to-order means that your wishes 

! a cigarette should be are considered. 
submit different blends to you for approval, 

i when you have made your selection, we ascer- 


your preference as to size, tip, etc. In 

tion to this we mark them with your 

monogram, or other design, without extra 

harge. This attention to detail adds 

nothing to the cost of the cigarettes to 
YOU. 

We sell direct to the smoker, and the 

middleman's profit is put into the quality. 

In this way you get a high grade cigarette 


for the same price that you pay for the 
ordinary shop cigarette. 

If you give us your trial order, the 
cigarettes are sent to you on approval ; 
with the understanding that you can re- 
turn them at our expense if you are not THE BOUQUET AND 
pleased. You can see, therefore, that we . : 
sell them on HONOR. They must be EXQUISITE FLAVOR 
good cigarettes—honestly made, or we 
could not afford tosend them to you. Our OF 
confidence in the superior quality of our 
product must be evident, for we rely on 
the QUALITY to bring us duplicate 
orders. 


We want to submit samples before we 
ask for your order, and if you are inter- 
ested, please send name and address on 
your business letter head. 

——— 


Pinkus Brothers, 











BALTIMORE 
Dept. 5, 56 NEW STREET, NEW YORK. 


RYE 








IS DUE TO ITS HIGH 
CHARACTER AND THE 
REFINEMENT OF AGE 


The A-B-C of Quality 
This cut is from photo of our No. 826, a Combination 
xford and Suit Case, made of genuine horned alligator, 
nd retailing at $30.00. We show it because, like all arti- 
es manufactured by the Abel & Bach Company, tt is 


fferent—it has an individuality all its own. 
The Abel & Bach factories have grown to be the largest 
the world through the simple expedient of making 
A-B-O” stand for “highest quality” in traveling equip- 
ent. The A-B-C kind is cheapest in the end because 
best in the beginning. 


Write for our free book “Tips to Travelers,’ giving Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
description and prices of many new and novel articles 


manufactured exclusively by us WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
as Abel & Bach Company 


Lergest Makers of Traveling 
Equipmeat io the World. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


This mark guarantees Chicago Salesrooms, 
Kes and service. 46-48 Adams Street. }j 

























































It’s Summer Now i 


—_ Cecilie” 


tons 16 knots 

speed, +) ulp pec . with eve —~ convenience and 

applianee cuductve te 

naintain af rtnightly s« 
we - ‘ 


Ja amaica 


with its delight ~ ll — ~ exe er 
u of m oda “a” roads for automo- 
if, sh« oting bathing, ete., etc. 








A new _—< crew steamer of 9,000 












ile 
bilin Also 






First Class Rates 


$35.00 ~~ tag ose. 00 Round Sats 
and - ar ra, ime luc lin state roo 
accom! tions and n als . 














— tto findar e ideal winte 
al the itille 





t t 
also atin 
t . — 





a, 
it te fir a a more ideal way of 
g this islan< 1 tha b super 


lah American Line 


35-37 Broadway, New York 
12 













» Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
ate Pt 






§ 
15s » Randolph Stre et, Chie 
908 Market Stre et, San Fr ancis 








AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
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offers a delightful va- 
cation on the Largest 
Ranch in the World, 
Real Ranch Life, riding, roping, polo games, 
out-door exercise. Horses, saddies and out- 
fits with private room and comlortable accom- 


modation furnished. For beautiful booklet 
(if ordering through curiosity enclose 10c) 


Address: MILLER BROS., 101 RANCH, BLISS, OKLA. 


















ow Can Ea: n lamond or Watc y 
delivery, balance 8 m monthly payments. Deccripaty Socata 
log free. Write today. Old Reliable, Original Diamond 


_} Lofts Bros. & C0. ber" Ey Xt 


RESORT 
MANAGERS 


Know the value of 


THE SMART SET 


as an advertising medium. 

It reaches all the people 
of wealth and social position 
in the United States. 


The patronage of its 
readers alone could make the 
future of a place assured. 


THE SMART SET 
452 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
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Ocean S. S. 
“Vueltabajo,” 
owned and 
operated by 
management 
of I. L. & D. Co. 























Unloading 
Logs 
at 
Mobile, 
Ala. 











EXTRA DIVIDEND 


International Lumber and Development Co. Declare Another Special Divi- 
dend of 2%, Payable January 31, 1907, in Excess of Guaranteed 8%. 


10 Per Cent. Dividends Paid First Year. 


12 Per Cent. Dividends Paid Second Year. 


Much larger dividends estimated on full development of property The se dividends paid from profits of Company’s 


stores and sale of vaiuabie lumber, hirteen steamship loais of | 


umber already shipped to United States, 


Rapid Development of Plantation, Showing Increased Value of Investment. 


October 15, 1906, the General Manager of the Com- 
pany reports from our plantation highly satisfactory 
lopment since visit of stockholders’ in- 
ring. Many permanent buildings, three 
new camps, 2/7 miles of telephone line, new locomotive, 
sawmill enlarged. 

2500 acres of corn to harves 
ban: ana plants, 3,000,C00 her n plants, all growing 

ly. (At @60 per acre w estimate—each thousand 
acres of henequen will yik ny 1% dividend, 12,000 acres 
being planted.) 500 acres of rubbe r, be side S$ many wild 
rubber trees ready to tap, rwood and chicle soon to 
be marketed—another large source of dividend. Mahog- 
any, cedar, and other valuable lumber; two cargoes 
shipped since inspector's visit; another ready, (This 
reached Mobile Nov. 24.) Company now has over one 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of lumber in Mobile and 

OFFICERS, 
Py — wM. H. ARMSTRONG, 
S. Railroad Commissioner, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vice- rident, COL. A. K. McCLURE, 
Ex ae Times, renee phia, Pa. 
Secretary and Treasurer, C, M. McMA He 










000 orange trees, 200,000 














Phifade ‘Iphia, Pa. 
Counsel, A. L. WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, Pa, 





Chicago, sale of which will add largely to dividend fand. 
More than ever convinced of value of property and 
ability of management to continue success, 
The International Lumber and Development Com- 
pany owns 288,000 acres of land, with improvements, clear 
and free from debt, title held intrust by a Philadelphia 
Trust Company for protection of stockholders, Each 
share of stock isa first lien on 14 acres of land, and is 
therefore as safe as a first mortgage bond. 
Only a Few Shares Remain To Be Sold At Par, 
Invest now—secure stock at par and share in special 
dividend, Liberal terms, @ per month per share. 
safe, profitable life income. Over 5,000 stoc kholders, 
Write for complete re sport ofGeneral Manager, also re- 
port_of stockholders’ representative who ry pen 
the development of plantation lastSpring. FRE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
Consists of Officers and 
Hy A. MERRILL, Pres. City Nat. Bank, Mason City, Ta. 
JOHN B. BARNES, Justice Supr. Court, Norfolk, Neb, 
VICTOR DuPONT, JR, DuPont Powder Works, Wil- 
polngion, Del 
A. G. STEWART, Ex-Attorney-General of Porto Rico, 
Waukon, Iowa. 





International Lumber and Development Co., 





706 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
—— 4 - + 












on way to Chenkan, the AHI on 


rty, attached to train as and cedar IL 
Jompany’s land. 





(Picture taken in two sections), 
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The Victorious 


In Endurance Among the Best.—The First in Speed 
Winner of the Vanderbilt Cup Races of 1905 and 1906. Leads the world in 


SPEED SAFETY SIMPLICITY 


We have imported and ready for 
immediate delivery 


Luxuriously ap- 
pointed bodies by 
the best makers of 
Europe and Amer- 


Darracq & Cie. sell more automobiles than any other manufacturer in the world. 
Thére’s a reason. They produce a first-class machine at a fair profit on each sale and rel) 
on the good-will of their patrons to multiply the sales. Their policy has had success 
Their prices compare favorably with all other foreign cars. And you must look to foreig: 
cars for the ESSENTIALS that make automobiling a joy. 

The Darraeq has defeated all water cooled cars in two-gallon efficiency test—THAT’S 
ECONOMY. It won the one minute trial at Ormond Beach, Florida, at the rate of 122 


miles an hour, breaking all world’s records—THAT’S SPEED. It won the Vanderbilt Cu; 
races of 1905 and 1906—THAT’S RELIABILITY. 


The same genius and skill that created these perfect mechanisms has developed the ideal 
Chassis for touring cars and limousines, surpassing all precedents for noiselessness, com- 
fort, economy and reliability. 


gever LDARRACQ MOTOR CAR CO., Piicinne 


1989 Broadway, New York, (coc. Wass Sues Pan 

















Stepping Stones 
Womanly Health 


A woman’s health is more precious than riches. To 
keep well and strong, there are special reasons why a woman 
should take extra care of herself at times when Nature makes 
unusual demands upon her strength and vitality. 

For woman’s peculiar ailments there is no remedy so 
true and tried as 


“eechams 


This wonderful medicine has been a boon to women 
for over half a century. They dispel lassitude, low spirits, 
relieve headache and depression, operate the bowels ote sup- 
ply red corpuscles to the blood. Beecham’s Pills fortify and 
beautify; bring back the appetite, improve the digestion, 
regulate the functions, clear the complexion, brighten the eyes, 
send the glow of health to the cheeks and 


Pave the Way to 
Happiness 













Sold Everywhere in Boxes 10c and 25c 























YOU HAVE NEVER ENJOYED 
as Good a Glass of CHOCOLATE SODA 
NOT or COLD 
as at the fountains of our 
35 RETAIL STORES 
THROUGHOUT THE 
3° STATES & CANADA 
-2 oF at our authorized Sales Agents 
LS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Wand Beer Storves dsplyed 














wey NOT ENJOY IT IN YOUR OWN HOME 
BY ORDERING A CANOF 


3 


BRE. AKF: AST ¢ 7 COCOA 
| Stores Sales ‘Agents 's or from your Grocer: 











PONT 
BRUSHES 


Made of the best “ bristles " and 
“backs” procurable—put to- 
gether by the most skilled 

labor, in an absolutely clean 

and sanitary factory—the 

largest and most com- 
plete in the world. 


DUPONT BRUSHES 
outlast several or- 
dimary brushes— 
but cost no moie 
. Hundreds of 
styles—in ald 
noods, 
Reat Ebony 
bene, peari, 
wory—for & 


Adair, teeth, 
sry hands, clothes, 
NAME 
1 not at your 
DUPONT Gnet a Tt 


OW EVERY SRUSK. urile us ana 
we will see 

that you 

are sup- 


plte @. 


DU 


explaining how 
to select and take 
cate of Brushes.etc., 
sent on freeipt of of your 
name and dea 


&. DUPONT & 
PARIS BEAUVAIS LONDON. 
New York Office, 26-25 Washington 





MENNENS 


TOILET POWDER 


Fo TO MENNEN 
does not sell Mennen’s Borated 
I fle Toilet Powder, and receive a free sample. 
Most dealers do sell Mennen’s, because most pengle 
know it is panda wisn safest toilet 


serves the good complexion, improves the 
Put up in oe conte for your . if 
Mennen's face is on the cover, it’s and a guar- 
antee of purity. Delightful after gz. Sold everv- 
where, or by mail 25 cents. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Mennea's Violet ‘Rorate)Talcum Powder. Tt has the scent 
bas of fresh cut Parma Violets. 


a PIANOS ze 





| 3 ANY DEALER 
OFFERS YOU 
ASUBSTITUTE 

XSKEOR R 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 


OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


L00 FOR THE RAME AND THE 
MOULDED RUBBER BUTTON 


GRORGE FROST Co., Makens, BOSTON, MABS., U.S.A. 








have been established over 


YEARS. By ovr system °' 
ents every family in moderate circumstances can Ow 
VoOse piano. We take old instruments in exchange and 


deliver the =. piano in your home free of expens 


Write for Catalogue D ss ex 


& SONS ‘PIANO CO., Boston, Moss. . 
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Ynathless CGm/ateaitn. 











OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 


iil reights secured.’ 





CoP 
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Even if they cost more, 
their popularity would not be 
less—for Egyptian Deities are 
selected for their quality and 
not because of the price. 


EGYPTIAN 
DEITIES 


CIGARETTES 


Connoisseurs select them everywhere 
because no better cigarette is known. Their 
quality is the highest ever obtained in the 
production of fine cigarettes. 


No. 1 Size 10 for 35c. 
No. 3 Size 10 for 25c. 


S. ANARGYROS, Mfr., 111 Fifth Ave., New York 


Egyptian Scenes—Tomb of Queen Hatasu near Deir-el-Behari. 
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THE APRIL “SMART SET” 


T] Ii , 17 ? l nA be th ; ] 
é d ; tice il Y CHlicll t en Hl j‘ rlit- 
coming nun ? a young writer hose re 1s 
, 
iracting no itl attentt in th lagazines Site 
well e remembered as the author two striking 
wiici l aireaay appeared in these pages, 
it ie story a { € published 1s without que 
: F 
i ? } ( ction she ws vet writte 
a, 
\oreader 1 aside, and tite unfor 1clima 
l I j 4 } lL iriuiipn j lierary 
yricmnoe Lie Thea tatloa > 4), Tha oh) , 
crajtsinaitsitt ile tthte Lil 10VCL ITS 


“THE MINIATURE,” By Beatrix Demarest Lloyd 
THE SMART SET has alwavs been glad to pub- 


lish stories of mystery, and when such stories are 
told with greatliterary skill they have always proved 
fascinating to our readers. ‘‘Bevond the Spectrum,” 
by John G. Nethardt, 1s a story 1m this class which 
no one should miss. Other short stories of unusual 
merit will come jrom such writers as Harrtet Gaylord, 
Michael Storm, Katharine Meicalf Roof, Arthur 
Stanley Wheeler, Marv Glascock, John Kendrick 
Bangs and R. K. Weeke 

Bliss Carman, in his most delightful vein, will 
contribute an essay, called ‘‘ The Music of Life.’ 
Mr. Carman is a master of prose and his paper 
should be widely read. Poems by Ethel M. Kelley, 
Edwin L. Sabin, Beatrice St. George, Elsa Barker, 
Arthur Stringer and Charles L. O’Donnell, as well as 


by several new writers, will also appear. 


Copyright 1907 


Ess Ess PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WILLIAM GREEN, Printer, New York 
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For the 


Convalescent 


At no time during a severe sickness is the 
patient s vitality at so low an ebb as in commencing 
convalescence. It i 1s then that the system must be 
repaired by building up the wasted tissues and sending 
rich red blood through the veins. The crisis is Over, 
but there is danger of relapse. Nothing will do more 
to prevent sinking back into disease and fever than 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


combining as it does the nutritiveand digestive elements 
of pure rich barley malt with the quieting and tonic 
effects of the choicest hops. The system easily and 
thoroughly assimilates the nourishment offered in this 
predigested form. The patient is assured peaceful rest, 
and refreshing sleep. At the same time the appetite 
is stimulated, causing a desire for. and making possible 
the digestion of enver foods, after which the road 
to recovery is s hort. 


The Best Tonic ~~ 


strengthens the weak, builds up the run down, cheers the de- 

Heteoe Cite pressed. It will nourish your nerves, enrich your blood and 

invigorate your muscles. It gives sleep to sleepless, relieves 
I have used “ The Best Tonic™ for the dyspeptic and is a boon to nursing mothers. 

several years in my practice and I can- 25c at all Druggists— Insist Upon the Original 


not find its equal for convalescent 
patients, also nursing mothers. Guaranteed ws ee cae Pure Food L aw. 
erra ° . 921 


Herbert C. Waite, M. D. Qur illustrated booklet and picture en'itled “ Baby’s First 
dventure™ sent free on request. 


Pabst Extract Dept. GQ Milwaukee, Wis. 
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31 YEARS OF SUCCESS 


The Prudential 


Foremost in Public Usefulness, Security and Public Confidence 





THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1907, SHOWS: 





Assets, over = = - - = = - 2 127 Million Dollars 
Liabilities (including Reserve over $103,000,000) mearly = - 107 Million Dollars 
Capital Stock, - - . = = = * = 2 Million Dollars 
Surplus (largely for ultimate payment of dividends to Policyholders),over 18 Million Dollars 
Increase in Assets, nearly - = - = ~ = 20 Million Dollars 
Paid Policyholders during 1906, over ° . ° 16 Million Dollars 
Increase in Amount Paid Policyholders 1906 over 1905, over 2 Million Dollars 
Total Payments to Policyholders to Dec. 31, 1906, over 123 Million Dollars 
Cash Dividends and Other Concessions 10°t stipulated in original 

contracts and voluntarily given to holders of old policies to date, nearly 7 , 4 Million Dollars 
Loans to Policyholders on Security of their Policies, nearly 5 Million Dollars 
Number of Policies in Force, nearly - 5 : 7 Million 
Net Increase in Insurance in Force, over = - 82 Million Dollars 


Bringing Total Amount of Insurance in Force to over 


One Billion, Two Hundred and 
Fifty Million Dollars 


The Year's Record Shows: 
Efficient, Economical Administration. 
Increased Payments to Policyholders for Death 
Claims and Dividends. 
x Large Saving in Expenses. 
. THE if Lower Expense Rate than Ever Before. 
PRUDENTIAL Reduction of Expense Rate in Industrial Depart- 
mas THe A AE a ment nearly 3'2% of Premium Income. 
STRENGTHOF | : Favorable Mortality Experience. 
The business operations of The Prudential are 
GIBRALTAR confined to the United States and strictly 
’ j limited to selected lives. 





Ojurne Wosever” = =} $1,250,000 
Oidere datler 1007 meaty | 91,700,000 
Many letters from Policyholders receiving Divi- 


dends demonstrate that the results more than 
meet the expectations of the Insured. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


For Every $100 of Liabilities The Prudential has $119 of Securely Invested Assets. 
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Ocean S. S. 
“Vueltabajo,” 
owned and 
operated by 
management 
of I. L. & D. Co. 


Unloading 
Logs 
at 
Mobile, 
Ala. 











NOTICE 


The next Semi-Annual Dividend of 4° Will be Paid to Stockholders of Record April 1, 1907. 
We Guarantee 8% Dividends, Payable Semi-Annually. We Have Exceeded This Guarantee Each 
Year as Follows: 

1905—Paid 10%. 1906—Paid 12%. 1907--2%, paid January 31. 4° declared Payable April Ist. 
Oniy a few more shares at par When these are subscribed PRICE WILL POSITIVELY BE ADVANCED 
WHAT FACTS WARRANT THIS INCREASE? 





Ast—Large dividends, increasing earning power of } year. 7,000 orange trees set out. Lemons, grape fruit, 
stock —2Z2 mservatively estimated on full deve > | ete., planted 

ment of plantation 4th—Improvements Completed and Paid For—Many 
2d—Present Sour ue —Over permanent buildings, 30 miles railroad. new locomotive, 
thousand dollars miber and telephone line, sawmill on plantation, sawmill in 
Company’s yards 2 ile and Chica Mobile, two steamships 





steamship-loads of mahogany and cedara 5th—Security of Investment—Entire property and im- 









to U.S. 2,500 acres corn just harvested provements clear and free from debt, title held in trust 
pany’s stores on plantation. Cattle,1,806 head (hides,ete by a Philadelphia trust company for protection of 
250.000 zapote trees hicie or chewing g¢ Rubber stockholders There are 20.000 shares of stock, so that 
trees, large number, fully grown, ready to tap : each is a first lien on 14 2S acres of ground. Each share 
Sra —Future sources of revenue —Henequen ng es is, therefore, as safe as a first mortgage bond 
tablished industry in Mexico; called the *“* lionaire ’ : . " 
maker At 460 per acre (low estimate) each thousand Inve now—share in 4% dividend. Over 5,000 stock- 
f) =» will loys . = tnt holders Liberal terms, #5.00 per month per share. We 
acres of het 1 will yield 1 lividend on total car ‘ . 7 " 
send fr t oO . S » y > 
talization 12 wres being planted Rubber tree P ! : 2 4 e¢ = ! tomy ig oe pes of the 
one million (500 acres already planted Tropical fruit resident, issued December 31, 1906; also the report of 





200,000 banana plants growing, large crop ready next / the inspector elected by the stockholders. Write to-day. 


OFFICERS, | BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
President, WM. 11. ARMSTRONG, | Consists of Officers and 
Ex-U. S. Railroad Commissioner, Philadelphia, Pa. | H. A. MERRILL, Pres. City Nat. Bank, Mason City, Ia, 
Vice-President, COL. A. K. McCLURE, JOHN B. BARNES, Justice Supr. Court, Norfolk, Neb, 
-x- Editor Times, Philadelphia. Pa VICTOR DuPONT, JR., DuPout Powder Works, Wil- 
Secretary and Treasurer, Cc. M. MCMAHON, mington, Del, 
Philadelphia, Pa, A. G, STEWART, Ex-Attorney-General of Porto Rico, 
Counsel, A. L. WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, Pa. Waukon, lowa. 


International Lumber and Development Co., 
_706 DREXEL anaes. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











E “ey 
in . bt eee ‘ 
L. & D. Co's Property, attached to train of mahogany and cedar logs, 

© seaport on Company’siand. (Picture taken in two sectio 
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Mrs. Van Puyster’s Idea 


«« NTO, that is not my idea,’’ declared 

. Mrs. Van Puyster. “I simply 
cannot tolerate anything ordinary. Not 
in the least. Not at all!” 

When Mrs. Van Puyster spoke in that 
positive fashion, the question seemed to 
be settled forever. For Mrs. Van Puyster 
lived ‘way up on the Avenue and was 
President of the ‘‘ Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Evolution,” who 
had evoluted from the simple and labo- 
rious accumulation of pennies to the 
complex and hardly less laborious dis- 
semination of dollars and omnipercipi- 
ent wisdom. 

““My idea of music is the 
purely classical—the great 
masters like Wagnerand Liszt 
and Mendelssohn and ia 

‘“* But my Victor plays those 
composers,”’ said Mrs. Rob- 
inson. ‘“‘And Chopin and 
Schubert and—why, all the 
classics. And it plays their 
most subtle and charming 
compositions.”’ 

She was going to say 
“loveliest.’” But changed it 
to ‘“‘subtle and charming,” 
out of regard to Mrs. Van 
Puyster. 


‘“ You surprise me !’’ replied hercaller, 
which great deal for Mrs. Van 
Puyster to admit under any circum- 
stances 

“The only talking machines I ever 
heard,"’ she went on, “played nothing 
but those common trashy songs and 
marches that people whistle on the street. 

“My eldest son picks them up most 
unaccountably. Only this morning he 
was singing something about everybody 
working except Mr. Van Puyster. Posi- 
tively horrid, you know. And totally 
inapplicable to our position.” : 

“You are fond of Chopin,” said Mrs. 

Robinson. ‘‘Wouldn’t you 
like to hear Mischa Elman 
play his Nocturne in E> onthe 
violin?” As Mischa Elman, 
the young violin virtuoso, 
happens to be the sensation of 
musical Europe, this sugges- 
tion was very acceptable to 
Mrs. Van Puyster. 


Was a 


“You don’t mean to say 
that your Victor plays music 
of that character and bysuch 
artists!” , 

“Certainly,”’ answered her 
hostess, “the maid will put 


on the records.” 
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As Mrs. Van Puyster listened to the 
strains that floated in from the musi 
room, the half-smile of incredulity on 
her high-bred features gradually changed 
into a whole smile of satisfied delight. 
For she really did enjoy and appreciate 
the finest music. There was no affecta- 
tion about that 

But she enjoyed other music also 
enjoyed it hugely at times, only she 
would never for worlds admit it, even 
to herself. That was the affectation. 

Then followed Schumann-Heink, 
Plancon, Emma Eames and Melba and 
finally when Caruso and Scotti sang the 
beautiful duet from ‘‘La Forza del 
Destino ”’ Mrs. Van Puyster’s face was 
fairly transfigured until the last mag 
nificent burst of melody died away. 

Suddenly, however, she rose from her 
chair and asked suspiciously: 

‘*May | see this 
wonderful instrument 
with my own eyes?”’ 


“Of course,”’ as- 














sented her entertainer 

And a broad smile 
met Mrs. Van Puys- 
ter’s apologetic coun- 
tenance as she returned 
to her seat. 

“You must excuse 
me, my dear,’’ she 
began, ‘‘but I thought 
perhaps you were 
playing a little 
joke on me and——”’ 
“T know,” replied Mrs. Robinson. 
You thought I had the singers con- 
cealedinthemusic-room. Severalofmv 
friends have made the same mistake.”’ 

‘But it is so incredible!’’ responded 
her visitor, ‘‘that a machine should give 
Caruso’s own voice, the perfect sweet- 
ness,theexacttimbre. I’ve often heard 
him sing that duet with Scotti.” 

At this psychological mo- 
ment the maid put on the 
“‘Starsand Stripes Forever,” 
by Sousa’s Band. 

“* Ah!” exclaimed Mrs 
Robinson, rising. “You 


“es 
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I'll take it off.” 

re sponded Mrs. Van 
‘Don't stop it One 

And you 


don't care for that 

‘“No, no!” 
Puyster hastily 
likes a change, you know 
many people—that is 

er—well, honestly 
I enjoy it. Please 
don’t stop it!” 

Once started on 
the toboggan of ordi- 
nary human enjoy- 
ment it seemed as if 
Mrs. Van Puyster 
would never stop 
sliding. 

After hearing Har- 
ry Macdonough sing 
‘in the Valley of Yes- 
terday’”’ and “The 
Palms,’’ and Henry Burr sing “ Bonnie 
Doon’’ and “The Shade of the Old 
Apple Tree,’’ she actually requested rag- 
time and coon songs, and when Clar- 
ice Vance sang ‘‘He’s a Cousin of 
Mine”’ it had to be repeated three times. 

‘“‘And what was that dreadful thing 
my son was singing abouteveryone being 
so strenuously occupied with the excep- 
tion Mr. Van Oh, yes, that’s it. 
Awful! Simply impossible! But it zs 
sofunny. Please play it for me!”’ 

Mrs. Van Puyster’s exalted idea had 
apparently melted intothinair. By first 
satisfying her desire for the highest and 
most classical music as completely and 
precisely as if it had been made for her 
alone, the Victor had shown her that it 
could be just as “exclusive ’’ as she was. 
And her last stronghold of prejudice 
being overthrown, she surrendered at 
discretion to the ‘“‘one touch of nature 
which makes the whole world kin.” 

The foregoing is a synopsis of a most 
interesting story. The complete book, 
illustrated in colors, with art cover, will 
be sent you on request. 

Go to-day to the nearest 
Victor dealer and ask to hear 
the music you like best. 

VICTOR TALKING 

MACHINE CO 
CAMDEN, N. J., U.S. A. 











Note.—The simultaneous opening day throughout America for the sale of 






New Victor Records isthe 28th of every month 
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Mrs. 


Graham’s Kosmeo 


Creates a Perfect Complexion 


Kosmeo is a dainty, snow-white, sweet smelling cream, delight- 
ful to use 
It in medis ately cools and soothes a burning, sensitive skin, and 
heals a rough. chapped or otherwise irritated skin inone application 
Itis an absolute protection for men, women and children from 
sunburn, freckles and tan; excellent for men’s use after shaving. 
Kosmeo cleanses the pores thoroughly and promotes a healthy 
circulation, thus removing the cause of pimples and blackheads It 
makes the flesh firm and the skin smooth and clear, free from wrinkles 
and glowing with health 
Price 50 cents. At all dealers, or sent by mail postpaid. 


A Sample Box of Kosmeo and Booklet Free 
Mrs. Gervaise Graham, 1301 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. If, 
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IMPROVE YOUR FIGURE PREMATURE 


withent effort by wearing the famous 


Dissolvene Rubber Garments : ) GRAYNESS 


The only harm less and effectual method to 


REDUGE SUPERFLUOUS FLESH | "The Imperial 


No drugs, no dieting, ve unasual cxrereise, no aan 


a | 
"in thematenflving. Rerommesrd by poyetaene Hair Regencrator 
a tiads of the tnest pare rare ruber siting | MMT MMA The Standard Hair Coloring 
any and all times without the slightest incon- | ; For Gray or Bleached Hair 
venience or annoyance | 
SOCTETY HAS ADOPTED THEM H e| absolutely harmless, 
Made rie f at sto fit any part of mat res 
_~ pody reduce the fles y where de 
vf TS POSITIVE 
ooMiN BAAwS for redu 





g woman. 


gz double « 


liustrated booklet of Rubber 
Garments & Toilet Specialties on request 


DISSOLVENE COMPANY 


te West 34th St. ( ,tirrict.,.) NEW TORK Imperial Chem. ie Co., 135 W. 23d St., W. ¥. 


HAIR on 


FACE 
i= @ 4 } 
NEC K p MARCH WINDS 
fais MS g i thece whe, ee » harm the skin and complexions of 


who acquire the good habit of daily using 


‘ Mennen’s Borated Talcum Powder, the purest and 
INSTANTLY J safest of soothing and healing toilet powders 


- : Mennen’s is a satisfying finish of a delightful 
REMOVE D ’ , y shave, the most essential item ona lady’s toilet tabie, 
WITHOUT . aud in the nursery indispensable 
INJUR I nh nom refillable boxes, for your protectior If 
Awl } Y sf : r genuine and a guaran 
THE ~~ € | rit P z t ™ every 
DELICATE SKIN ! : t 


ol tren. 


GERHARD MENNEN co., Newark, N.J. 
Me wader. 
, gyn ph Pe yet Violets 
or wong eos gy ak a weed Guaranteed under the Food ana Drugs Act, June 30, 1906, 
’ and, a | » wast Ing 2 


N COMPOUNDING, an inc 
ally spilled on the back 
afterward it was discovered . s m 
removed. We named ther i MODENI 
harml oan, 


ates 


Modene supe rsedes electrolysi 
Used by people of refinement and ecoommenéed 
, y all who have tested its morite. , 
en atety riling ely sealed), 
eceipt of #1. oo ' ®. Send mor y letter with 
your full add P n 
LOOAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED. 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 25. Cincinnati. Ohto. 
Every Bottle Guaranteed. 
C]’We Offer $1,000 for Failure or the Siightest Injury. 
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The Mexican War 


with its many lessons, its personal 
anecdotes and its thnilling chap- 
ters of individual bravery and 
zeal is faithfully portrayed and 
illustrated in 


THE METROPOLITAN 


MAGAZINE FOR APRIL 











(The first chapters commenced in the March 


issue. Order at once if you wish to secure 


the back number.) The April issue will be 
on sale broadcast March 1 5th. oe 


The April Metropolitan will also contain articles on 
THE NEW CRIMINAL 


By BROUGHTON BRANDENBURG 


THE KU-KLUX-KLAN-—A Southern Woman's 


Recollections, from the social viewpoint. 


Subscription Price: $1.50 a year; single copies 15 cents 


FIVE FULL-COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
3 West Twenty-Ninth St., New York City 
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“HER 
SON” 


HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


will be continued in the March number of 


AINSLEE’S 


The first instalment of this serial | 
| it appears. But ‘‘Her Son’” has evi- 
| dently stimulated an uncontrollable 
The publishers knew, of course, that | 
they had secured an extraordinary piece | 
| that have been received for chapters 


story, which was printed in the Feb- 
ruary number, has made a great hit. 


of fiction and they were quite certain 
that their opinion of it would be en- 
dorsed by the readers of the magazine. 

They were wholly unprepared, how- 
ever, for the enthusiastic reception that 
has been given it. It is very seldom 
that the publishers of a magazine are 
beset with requests for advance pages 
of a serial story; readers are content, 





“The Magazine 
That Entertains” 


as a tule, to wait for the story as 


curiosity and interest, judging from 
the number and urgency of the requests 


following those already published. 

The publishers of the magazine are 
naturally gratified. They promise, 
most unreservedly, that this story will 
grow in interest with every succeed- 
ing chapter. It is full of situations 
that will justify all that has been 
said of it. Get it and read it. 


Besides this feature there will be an entertaining novelette by 
DOROTHEA DEAKIN 


And short stories by Roy Norton 
Broughton Brandenburg 
Frances Willing Wharton 


L. Frank Tooker 
Edith Macvane 
Johnson Morton ano others. 


There will also be an article entitled “‘Musical and Personal Reflections,’” 
by Josef Lhevinne, the distinguished pianist. 








PUBLISHED ON THE FIFTEENTH DAY OF FEBRUARY 


Price, per copy, 15 cents. Subscription, $1.80 per year 
AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, 79 7th Avenue, NEW YORK 
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“High as the 
Alpsin quality.” 


iain AT THE TOP! 
A PORTFOLIO << High above all other eat- 


Containing : ing chocolates stands 


Beautiful! * ba “GALA 
(2 Bewitching! (2 | ~ PETER.” 


Graceful! 
' Pure, wholesome 
C I L delicious.” 
together with our Art Catalog containing illus- 
trations of 300 masterpieces upon receipt of C f PETER'S.” 
imps, Currency or monev order One pictureona . ‘ 
t, 7x10 inches, hand proofed on Artist's Paper, ready LAMONT, CORLISS & CO. 
to frame or passepartout. New Sepia Tints, retaining , < 7 
the warmth and beauty of the original paintings. : Sele Importers, Hew York 


We are the pub ishers of the largest line of Den 
Picture: <n tm wor 


FREE * (or M e Bs ’ 
h order placed NOW 
l t 


“You never grow tired 


iM, . - + funded tf , fied. 
WHITE CITY ART CO. 
358 M Dearborn St., Chicago : 








You Can Easily Own a Diamond or Watch. Pay one Atte on delivery, bal- 
ce in 8 equa! monthly payments free. Write today. 


oe 

lia ben. 8. Sasso G3 Stace scnsce Chicane Your Hair 
ONGPOEMS WANTED Send for a Trial 

ns — uty, a = “—You’d never think I 

che Estal list 1 1863 when STAINED my hair, after 


“GEO. JABERG MUSIC co. : I use Mrs. Potter’s Hair 
203 W. SEVENTH STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 











, Stain. Every single hair 
WRITE A for us today. It may make you famous will be evenly stained from 
and be worth , tip to root. I apply it in a 


Thousands 0 of _ Dollars * few minutes every month 
with a comb. The stain 


HAYES music. to. at B1 Star Fn — doesn’t hurt the hair 


i SONG POEM » Se 
YouR makes it grow out 
I will write the music and presentto Big N.Y. ely ; flufty.” 
made a fortune writing oa ; my experience will aid you, 
songs **Bine Bell” and **Way zone In My Meart” 
achieved wr world-wide fame. Write to-day for Free Beoklet 
MADDEN, 102 Madden Bidg., New York 


SeacyT Wanted Stain your hair any shade of brown, froma rich golden brown 


town to ride and So sa to almost black, so it will defy detection. It only takes you a 
a7 








pa Ay x, few minutes once a month to apply Mrs. Potter's Walnut-—Juice 
Hair Stain Compound with your comb. Stains only the hair, 
7 to doesn’t rub off, contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, lead or 


all of best ot maxes copper. Has no odor, no sediment, no grease. 


All Makes and Mod- "$3 to $8 Send us 25 cents (stamps or coin) and we will mail you, 
ele, good as new charges prepaid, a trial package in plain sealed wrapper, 
4 4 Bayle Gas —_ ith valuable booklet on hair One full-sized bottle of Mrs. 
We Ship on Approval without a cent with valus Mr 
i TEN vay the freight 2: and allow Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain Compound should last you a 
S FRE AL. rear. Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists We 
Ba BF etc. yous. ° 
half cc price Do not buy tll guarantee satisfaction, 


REND CYCLE CO.. Dept.A702 Chicago Mrs. Potter's Hygienic Supply Co., 203 Groton Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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FRENCH i ITALIAN ! 
eA wre =| TO ADVERTISERS 


LANGUAGE- PHONE 
METHOD | ONLY high-grade ad- 


COMBINED WITH vertisements of 


THE ROSENTHAL . 
COMMON SENSE thoroughly reliable 


arg he al | firms are solicited for 


The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richaré 8. Resenthal 2 : 

Tot HEAR THE EXacr PRostyciniox orien || this magazine. No 
bys Ad ay cow tea” practice sey eral times } 

day at ep wive a the conversa 


tional Freae “h, ‘German, paminn « ° Hatin. better medium is offered 


THE LANGL AGE - PHONE ME THOD 


o40 Metropole Haldia vavitoosetnt | this class of advertis 


PHIN dLi 
OPIUM: noe Cc ~ ay te ever ers. 
No my ti eur Sanatorium 
Est bits hed 183 T 


The. Dr. a L. Lee Ste phens Co., Dept. V5, Lebanon, Ohio 
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BOUND VOLVUME 19 
Comprising the numbers for May, June, July and August, 1906, containing the following 
Novelettes: 
THREE OF A KIND - - - - By BARONESS VON HUTTEN 
THE HESITATION OF GISELLA - - - - - By EDITH MACVANE 
THE PURPLE BORDER - - - , BEATRIX DEMAREST LLOYD 
THE WHITE CAT - - - By GELETT BURGESS 
SENT POSTPAID ON | RECEIPT OF PRICE, $1.50 


The Ess Ess Publishing Co., 452 Fifth Ave., New York 











va kc For Liquor and 
pula 4 Were ey ' Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 27 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Birmingham. Ala. Dwight, i. Louis. Mo. Wotte Piains, WV. ¥. Pittebarg. Pa 
Hot Springs. Ark. “ . . “Seon Locust St. ‘olumbus. 0. 4246 Fitth Ave. 
San Franci«ce. Cal, d \° . Omaha. Neb. tears Dennison omnis penstdoune. 1. 
West Haven. a . Me. Cor. Cass 2 25th Sts. . SRedeipatn Pa ptsamons. So 
Washington, D. ch. North Conway, %. H. 12 NX. Broad St. Toronto, 

S11 XN. Capitel ‘St. 265 So. College Ave. Buffalo N.Y. acetsbere. Pa. Lendon, Engiand. 
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ORANGEINE “Talks” 


Through Its 


Perfect Formula ana Prompt Results 


& a Selected from Th nds of Simil 7 
A Great Phy sician say Ss: “You G aon t have Mr. Edmund Murray, a we a teen 44. dmg ig writes: 


to talk ORANGEINE. Your Per- *“I have been using Orangeine for the past six years, and my experience 


has led me to believe, in spite of sensation mongers, that it is infallible. 


fect Formula talks to everybody who has My mother, now in her 86th year, finds Orangeine very beneficial. and 


any effect, other than benefit. would certainly make itself felt ine 


: ° . ” 
person of her years. I consc ‘ientiously recommend Orangeine to all my 
any medical skill or medical sense. ven Sh AE 
. ickly x , ; Mr. J. W. Tillinghast, Buffalo, N. Y., writes: ‘‘Orangeine is wonder- 
Acts quickly, thoroughly norinally on ful, for all sorts of disorders,—a ready and sure r f. Sinee we be 
Colds came acquainted with Orangeine, the expense fo yr medical attendance 
tn my fomily has be n prac icaily nothing.’ 
Formula Since 1892: Grip Rev. Fred'k W. Hamilton, Boston, Mass., writes ‘‘Orangeine Pow- 
ders have been in use in my family for about three years We have found 
i . Headache thems most useful and reliable remedy. I can recommend Orangeine 
Acetanilid ho for brain workers who need a harmless and effoctive restorative *' 
Soda Bs Carb. mo Neuralgia Dr. Milo H. Aspinwall, Mer. Keeley Institute. London Eng., writes. 
Caffeine d ““We find it quite impossib le to gat along in this dounchbenous climate 
He smeopathic Tritura- Indigestion without Orangeine Powders 
tion of Mandrake, Rev. L. N. Wagner, Mac M writes It does me cond to relieve 
Blue Flag, and Nu Brain Fag 


people with Orangeine, ry to see the change that comes over them in 


Vomica = half an hour 
26 Common Ills MS. Paul Kennicott, Wood Lake, Nebr., writes Orangeine Powders 


Total . . Offsets Chill and are still our family friend. We call them the ‘little golden-winged 
otal o : 


fairies’, ‘peace-makers’, ‘household helps’, etc 


Exposure Maj. J. A. Olmsted, U.S.A., Retired, Des Moines, In., writes: “I core 
tainly do live well by Orangeine,—take it when necessary, which is not 


Prevents Sickness! often, and is enables me to always feel weil."’ 


Col. Jo W Allison, Ennis, Tex., writes: “‘After seven years’ occa- 


sional use of Orangeine, lam so nearly free from al! 8 aS Re ly ever 
Secures Good Health! to need it, bat it still is a mever-failing source of relief when » needed. - 


25c Package Free for Honest Test 


Orangeine is mailed anywhe Tre, on & ceipt of price. 0c package (2 powders), 25c package (6 powders), 0c package (15 powders), 
$1.00 package (35 powders). We will mail free, one 25c package, on receipt of request, with assurance of honest test, under 


Te Ocenaskus Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago 




















SUPERFLUOUS HATR | CURED Deafness and Catarrh 


Electrozol Massage Cc ream is made to< test tro yh air = Can be successfully treated at home without, draggi ag 
t and s = or probing. Thatremarkabie inver 
mp F f two has been wénderfully successful i 
W moments eause Deafness, Catarrh, etc., dv ast f 


r rt ti e & ntained d for Prof. Wilson's 100 page Ts -atise on Disease. 
in tu Pri wenteae ains valuable infec r It is free. Address 
Gampte large enough for any mild case 


WE 50 cents. Money back if unsatisfactory : ACTINA APPLIANCE COMPANY 
ELECTROZOL CO.., Dept. 143, DETROIT, MICH. Dept, (69, 811-813 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo, 











x a REDUCE 
PLAY EAE) fata ™ THE FLESH 


The largest stock inthe U.S. Our By using 


Free Catalogue includes Plays, Reci- : ? 
ww) tations, Dialogues, Hand- Books, ete. c= Dr. Jeanne Walter's 
THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


906 Arch Street, Philadelphia | ee Medicated Rubber 
Undergarments 


To prove without a penny of cost The Original and Only 
to you that you may permanently Genuine. Will positively 
secure just the added flesh that you duce flest . give shere 

esire, we will gladly send a con- reduce eso exaciiv where 

vincing trial treatment of Dr. sired. Endorsed by med- 

Whitney's Nerve ard Flesh Builder al authorities Worn with 

absolutely free. Thisremedy ucts > a ~ ty ; 

directly on the fat-producing cells; fort. For both women 
it does not falsely stimulate, but . and men 
removes the cause of slimness and ; ; ; Write for Booklet 
will positively produce the de- : ol 
velopment Nature intended you ; ANNE 
should have. It also benefits the DR. JEANNE WALTER 
general health and improves the (Patentee) 
complexion. The proof costs you . 
Sethinm tie sssian WUT tae trae lal Corsage for 55 W. 33d St., New York 
treatmentand Book, Sent sealed without marks Bust, Waist and Hips Agencies in large cities. 
CT C.L.JONESCO. , 1500 Realty Bidg.,Elmirs,§.Y. 
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SMART SHI 


A.Club-Cochtail 


== _ISAROTTLED DELIGHT 


HE perfect Cocktail is a CLUB. Made of 
finest liquors, measure-mixed after an exact 
formula; aged to delicious mellowness. 
Just strain through cracked ice and serve. 
Seven kinds. At all good grocers and dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 


Sole Propnetor 


Hartford New York London 





T ADVEKTISER 


BLUE TOP 
ppléh 


qQUET 


BRUT 


CHAMPAGNE 


L A ENTS 
AMES BUCHANAN &CO.LTC 
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HOTEL TOURAINE 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Delaware Ave. at Chippewa St. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


230 Rooms with Bat I Distan l 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


$1.50 PER DAY 


t Mus 


ephone 


up with Ba ns xCE 
N. OWEN, I 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


HOTEL CUMBERLAND | 


NEW YORK 
S. W. COR. BROADWAY AT 54th STREET 


tior ae 
Ex ent rasonable 


NEW, MODERN AND ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


s, Sho ps and Consent Park 


Pri 


¢ min 1 
to alls vince one tines 


xp. SEND 


6th A Oe | ar 
Transient rates - ons th 
FOR BOOKLET 

Under the Management of 
Harry P. Stimson Gro. L. SANBORN 


Ik of 


a 
Bath — 
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The Smart Set 


BOUND VOLVUME 19 


omprising the numbers for May, June, July 
ind August, 1906, containing the following 
Novelettes : 


THREE OF A KIND, 
By BARONESS VON HUTTEN 


THE HESITATION OF GISELLA, 
By EDITH MACVANE 


THE PURPLE BORDER, 
By BEATRIX DEMAREST LLOYD 


THE WHITE CAT, 
By GELETT BURGESS 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF 
PRICE, $1.50 


The Ess Ess Publishing CGo., 
452 Fifth Ave., New York 




















China, dapan, 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands 


Southern Pacific 


Offers direct trans-continental con- 
nections. 
Two Trains of Superior Equipment 
Every Day from New Orleans: to 


Pacific Coast, connecting at San 
Francisco with 


New and Palatial 


of the 


Steamships 


Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
Occidental and Oriental Steamship Company 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 


Inquire: 
NEW YOR# 
BALTIMORE, Baltimor i Ha 
LADELPHIA, 622 Chestnut St, BOSTON 
SYRACUSE, a12 W. Washington St 


Broad 
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ITS ITs 


QUALITY QUALITY 
UNEQUALED UNEQUALED 
EXCELLENCI EXCELLENCE 


UNSURPASSED UNSURPASSED 


iqueur 
“pons 
Pires Chartres 


a aan 








LIQUEUR 


PERES 
; CHARTREUX 
, 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


This famous Cordial, now made at Tarra- 
gona, Spain, was for centuries distilled by 
the Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) at 
the Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse, 
France, and known throughout the world 
as Chartreuse. The above cut represents 
the bottle and label employed in the put- 
ting up of the article since the monks’ ex- 
pulsion from France, and it is now known 
as Liqueur Péres Chartreux (the monks, 
however, still retain the right to use the 
old bottle and label as well), distilled by 
the same order of monks who. have se- 
curely guarded the secret of its manufac- 
ture for hundreds of years and who alone 
possess a knowledge of the elements of 
this delicious nectar. 





SOE 0888S O99 94 SSS SESS SVBVSSSSVSSVSSASSSSSSVSSSsseseesesetse 


j At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. ¥, 


Sole Agents for United States. 
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Ready for Immediate 
Delivery. 





Luxuriously 
Appointed 
Bodies by the 
Best Makers 


of Europe 


Nearly every automobile advertisement claims some one satin and for 


that feature ask you to purchase a car. We ask you to purchase 


The Victorious 


because it is the car of SPECIAL FEATURES, and not only for 
that reason but because it has PROVED the best in reliability, economy 
and speed—a car with all the essentials that make automobiling a 
positive delight. 

The same genius and skill that created the car that broke all 
world’s records for two miles—going at the rate of 122 miles an hour 
at Ormond Beach, Florida, that won the Vanderbilt Cup Race twice 
in succession—goes into the car you buy, surpassing all precedents for 
perfect mechanism, for noiselessness, comfort, economy and reliability, 
placing the DARRACQ in the lead of all other competitors of America 
and Europe. Place your order now for the 1907 six cylinder MODEL 
DARRACQ to insure prompt delivery. 








DARRACQ MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


1989 Broadway, New York, “S22U2Sn >. 
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California 


—days of sunshine 


for sailing, surf-bathing and 
outdoor sport. To-day, yes- 
terday and every day perfect. 


San Diego, that dreamy city of 
Mediterranean atmosphere and 
color, is terraced along the rim of 
asheltered bay ef surpassing beauty. 
Near by are Coronado Beach, 
Hotel del Coronado (shown be- 
low)» Point Loma and the army 
post—Ft. Rosencrans. 





Reached from Chicago and Kansas City by 
that train of luxury and speed, 


Te California Limited 


only Southern California train, via any line, 
exclusively for first-class travel. All others 
Carry second-class passengers. 

For rates and books of the train and trip, address 


Passenger Dept., A. T. & 8S. F. Ry. System, 
1117 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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DAILY SHAMPOOS 





TENDER PEET 


(Caan Soap and Cuticura Ointment. the great Skin Cure, have 
become the world’s favorites for preserving, purifying and beau- 
tifying the skin, for winter irritations, eczemas, rashes, frost-bites, 
chafings, redness and roughness, for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales 
and dandruff and the stopping of falling hair, for softening, whitening 
and soothing red, rough and sore hands, and itching, tender feet, for 
baby rashes, itchings and chafings, for sanative, antiseptic cleans- 
ing, as well as for all the purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure and may be used from the hour of birth. 


Cutscura Soap combines delicate, medicinal, emollient. sanative and antiseptic properties derived from Cuti 
cura, the great Skin Cure, with the purest of saponaceous ingredients and the most refreshing of flower odors 
Cutcura Remedies are sold throughout the world Depots London, 77 Charterhouse So Pars. 6 a de tw Pau Austraha, R Towns & Co. 


Sydney, Inde. KK Paul, Calcutta. Chima, Hong Kong Drag Co.. Japan, Maruya, Lid. Tok wth Atnca, Lennon, 1. Cape blown, ete. , Russa, 
Ferrem, Moxos. U & A.. Potter Drug & Chem Corp. Sole Props. Bowttn gt Post-iree, ( 
































THERE’S MONEY IN STOCKS 


But Two Essentials are Necessary 


YOU MUST KNOW WHEN TO 
BUY AND WHEN TO SELL 


Many good chances for profit have been missed, because correct and 
unbiased information was not at hand—WHEN TO BUY AND WHEN TO 
SELL—WHAT TO BUY AND WHAT ‘BQ)SELL. 


Town Topics Financial Bureau 
——— — 

aims to give you that information. It does not profess infallibility but it 
does insist that ITS FACILITIES FOR OBTAINING ITIPORTANT INFOR- 
MATION AND JUDGING FINANCIAL CONDITIONS ARE UNEQUALED, 
and its advice ABSOLUTELY UNBIASED. 

It is conservative in judgment, fair in criticism. 

It OPERATES NO ACCOUNTS and deprecates gambling stipositiens. 

Special attentions given to investMent and other securities, end we 
are prepared to furnish reliable reports thereon. 

SUCCESS IN SPECULATION or INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
is largely a question of good judgment, cea by experience and proper 
information. 


Town Topics Financial Bureau 

















has been in existence seventeen years. It has experience and judgment, 
and knows where and how to gather information, without which the first 
two qualifications are of little value. 

The burean’s SOLE BUSINESS IS TO FURNISH ADVICE AND 
INFORMATION on stocks, cotton and grain, 

All inquiries will receive careful and prompt attention. 

For further particulars write for circular. 


Town Topics Financial Bureau, 
(Telephone 262 Broad.) 44 BROAD ST., NEW YORK. 

















THE OLD FAMILY DOCTOR 


BOND 


EXTRACT 


For cuts, wounds and. bruises, 
POND’S EXTRACT has proved its 
value in thousands of cases. 

Every home should have a bottle 
of POND’S EXTRACT within in- 
stant reach, to provide against the 
accidents so sure to occur in every 
family. 


The Standard 
For 60 Years 


na Me 
| Refuse substitutes. They have Ma} l +f ha: Lae 
not the strength, purity or heal- § vk 
ing properties which have made Hin 
POND’S EXTRACT famous. Get ui: if 
the Genuine. Sold only in original 

sealed bottles—Never in bulk, 


INTERESTING BOOKLET, ‘“'FIRST AID TO THE 
INJURED,” FREE IF YOU WRITE 


LAMONT, CORLISS & C0., Agents 


Dept. F, 78 Nudson St., New York. 

















have been established over 3 YEARS. By our ayer: f 
rd payments a easy family in moderate ciroutmaangss cab 0 
: go piano, We take qs instruments in exchange « d 


liver the new piano in your home free of exper °- 





wh 
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-™m te; 
Masters 


ve a Victor 


voice—FULI 





and Judy echo 





@ The Simu!taneous Opening Day throughout America, for the sale of thenew monthly Victor records, is the 
23th of the month before. , 
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Read this number of 


CLEVERNESS 


and let us know your opinion of it. There is noth- 
ing more valuable to an editor than the letters he 
receives from his readers. When those letters 
contain honest criticism they are of double benefit 
to the publisher and his editor, for the comment of 
the layman is often of far more service than that of 


men trained in any special line of work. We be- 


lieve this issue is a particularly notable one; but 


we may be entirely in error. Will you not take 
the trouble to offer us a word of criticism or 
praise? It will be sincerely appreciated. 


Address 


The SMART SET, 452 Fifth Ave. New York 
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FRENCH—GERMAN | | LASECALL" 


SPANISH — ITALIAN 
noes TAM 
wae RICK 
METHOD SMALL 


Combined with 


The Rosenthal PAYMENTS 
Practica Linguist || {GOODS “APPROVAL 
of Practical Linguistry 
e Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal For years I have been seiling my books at wholesale. 1 operate my own 
IEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF EACH ne tery, —- by bg os —— . er. , bey wey so tel —— 


lishing houses, I can offer the following bargains at the most UNH EARD- 
OF prices. No payment need be mace for thirty days after receipt of books. 





ND PHRASE A few minutes’ practice several times 
ynents gives a thorough mastery of conversa 
. Germ ° at or Italian. 

Send for ls, booklet and letter. FREE A $3.00 de luxe set of Eugene Field's Works or 

THE LANGU AGE -PHONE METHOD Bryce’s American Commonwealth with each sale, 

$50 Metropolis Building, Broadway and 16th St., New York If you purchase more than two sets, as most people will, ad- 

ditional premiums will be given you—your choice of several 
upon request, 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR | 2 “DE LUXE EDITIONS “2x 











» | Spe cial 
Prices pate _Price 
”) 


ALFRED DE MUSSET, ( | 
| 





Learn to draw for newspapers 

and magazines. We will teach you a 
by correspondence. The oldest and 
most thorough school in the world. 


CATALOG SENT FREE { 
ORIEN TAL TALES oe a 


SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION SED SSARRAN HOuSTS. ols., Cloth 
Founded by F. Holme [rey cue cay 0 foam, | ib Vol s., 4 Mor 


Office 51. 99 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 


hand-painted illustrations,ex-. 10 Vols., Cloth oo) 880,00% 


tra fine de luxe edition. i 


& 





$150.00) @44.25 
0) 75.00 











. owe} 6 Vols., Cloth $22.0) 69. + 
Lav RENCE STERNE} ¢ voix \ Pers. Mor 27.001 1250 


"OD 6 Vols. Cloth gz 50 9.75 
['WRire A Srente Seca sstee FIELDING........-....] § Vols. y Pere Mor.| "a80| $860 
a Res 8 Vols., Cloth | $30.00) $12.50 
Thousands of Dollars DEFOE...........---»-} § Voi 3 Pera Mor} *3600| “4e:t8 
We will compose the music. BALZ AC i# Vols, % Pers. Mor.| 
HAYES MUSIC CO., 308 Star Bid., CHICAGO COOPER...............12 Vols., & Pers, Mor 
. KINGSLEY Vols., % Pers. Mor. 
THACKERAY ? 10 Vols., 4 Pers. Mor,| “10.00 


HERE'S G000 LUCK 10 YOu FREE aus ES RI si Vols 4 Fen “en = > 624.506 
s0,000 LOVELY Sy s EMERSON 6 Vols., 4 Pers. Mor.| $27.00! @12.50 


GIBBON’S ROME, ols., & Pers. Mor.) $33.00) @14.566 
A BEA * = Min. 
uUTIFUL PLUTARCH’S LIVES ols., 4 Pers. Mor.| $22 50| @11.50 


SOLID SILVER SWASTIKA PIN <=... 0 Vo Sloth $51.00) 28.50 


> 90 00} 
(The Ancient and Mystic Bymbol \% Pers. Mo 0.00) 87.50 


, > " 7" - > » Vols., Shot Silk 160.00 27.50 
FREE TO EACH YEARLY SUBSCRIBER ro SHAKESPEARI 0 Vole” $6 Pere. Mo = Sse 


.OTT ols., Cloth $75.00 

THE SWASTIKA scorn. 124 Vola, lath... $a 

‘A Magazine of Triumph” (published monthly) —— <10Vol P i $39.00| 819.50 
10 Vola, 4 ‘ers or 3 a 

Edited a by Dr. Alexander J. Mclvor-Tyndall STEVENSON ||, a Buckram...| 30.00] 15.00 

10ught Editor of the Denver Sunday Post PEPYS DIARY ave i Pers. Mor.| $27.00 “oi1.50 


Circulation, 80,00 7 a = oul 
Ss LET 6 ., %& Pers. Mor.| $27.00) €12.50 
Devoted to the Message of d Individuality SMOLLETT.... } 6 Vols.. Cloth | “250 9.75 


IE SWASTIKA deals 1 Met ysical and Psycho- TOLS Tol ’ Vols., Cloth | $30.00 #15.00 
_s PRESCOTT 12 Vols., Cloth | $30.00) #18,00 
CARLYLE 10 Vols., Cloth | 925.00) 0 
DUMAS 10 Vols., Cloth S25. 
DE KOCK, etr 
de luxe od 








es Hinte: In- 100) sets iM 


the best known writers hy -y- . Hig 1 ote 1% . $12.00] $19.75 
BF, ve ‘ $4.00) 82.50 


ents, 52 fu 








west of th Missis* 
tr extra transportation 
e: r eT books if satisfactory, 
Brown; Helen dca thirt ert h, thereafter, on each set 
titl t ve been paid for in 
of receipt of books if 

tisfactory pping ir sctions. 
ll express charges on actual sales lf the goods are not 

satisfactory, they may be retur ! expense 


One Dollar a Year Ten Ce ts the Copy 
Trial subs tion, 4 months for 2 
No free samples 
YOU WILL WANT THE FOLLOWING : . . 
BOGKS BY DR. Mel VOR TYNDALL: . Cc. T. BRAINARD, 123 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
on . Meum from the Tllumi- . When writing state r wanted, price and binding of each, 
at i o ovght Can Kill - and in order to GET L. DISCOUNT give the name and date of 
». How at Thought 12e., this mag e 
roofs « 4 tal 2 P 
Semi your « ~ a now 


Address: “THE SWASTIKA,” Dept. 13 A, Occupation eevee Residence Address 
WAHLGREEN PUBLISHING CO. Business Addvess Deliver Books at ; 
1742-48 Stout St., Denver, Colorado SEND FOR MY CATALOGUE OF BARGAINS. 








Signature City and State 
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774 Self and Sex 


“ Wn 


The information In these books will 


fmsure marital |} ness and save man- 
kind untold suffering. 
Re e only comple rte series of hooks 
ut ved on de ate \ ritten 
Mm in a manner understoc fare Beto n 
and information given w 1 sh inot 
x hidden by false or f 1 modesty. 
Comn i by medical authorities 
everywhere, ° 
sand ment “Young Boy,” “ Young Man,” 


. cuner “Siecbend,” *Man of Forty-live.” 

Four books to girls and women ** Young Girl,” “¥ oung 

pe Wife,” e~ oman Li 7 orn five.” 
post tr: 

Vir Publishing Co | 1088 LandTitle Bidg PhiladeiphiaPa 


SOUVENIR POST CARDS 


FROM THE WONDER CITY OF SPIRITS 


No collection complete without the Mystic Picture 
of Nature on the Enchanted Island. A mystical 
production of Scenic Photography. (Copvright 
1907). Look for the Spirit Faces. Human and 
Animal. Send five cents for one.or fifty cents tor 
select collection of 12, and thus help build 














ST. STEPHEN'S CHURCH FOR THE LABORING PEOPLE 


Address, Rev. Father Sydney G. Jeffords, 
705 Howett Street, Peoria, Ill. 





The Smart Set 


BOUND VOLUME I° 


Comprising the numbers for May, J 
and August, 1906, contaiuing the t 
Novelettes : 


THREE OF A KIND, 
By BARONESS VON HUTTEN 


THE HESITATION OF GISELLA, 
By EDITH MACVANE 


THE PURPLE BORDER, 
By BEATRIX DEMAREST LLOYD 


THE WHITE CAT, 
By GELETT BURGESS 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF 
PRICE, $1.50 


The Ess Ess Publishing Co., 
452 Fifth Ave., New York 














ESS ESS PUBLISHING CO., : 





A DELIGHTFUL BOOK OF SOCIETY VERSE 


“BEAUX AND BELLES” 


By ARTHUR GRISSOM 


A DAINTY BOOK OF DAINTY POEMS 
A Limited Edition on Fine Paper and Elegantly Bound in Cloth 


Small 12mo 


PRICE 50 CENTS, POSTPAID > 
- 452 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 











































GELETT BURGESS'S 
“INIMITABLE SATIRE” 


Are YouA Bromide? 


or, The Sulphitic Theory Expounded and Exemplified According to the 
Most Recent Researches Into the Psychology of Boredom 
cluding Many Well-Known Bromidioms Now in Use 


Fourth printing now ready; at all booksellers, 50 cents, net 
B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, NEW YORK 
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OVER 


the world good stories are being published every day in other 
languages and millions of people laugh, are cailual or weep 
over them, but we Americans are not able to read or even 
to see them. In our own country we publish only a very 
small part of the world’s stories and all the rest are lost to 
us. If you could read all languages and had time to choose 
from each of them its best stories as they appear, you would 
have a collection of interesting reading that has never been 
equalled. That is exactly what Transatlantic Tales 
does for you. From the German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Scandinavian, Russian and many more it selects the short 
stories that will be most interesting to American readers. 

To the reader for pure enjoyment this is a gold-mine; 
to the reader who desires broader interests, wider knowledge 
and more general culture it opens up a new world. 

Here are a few of our contributors; to those that know, 
they speak for themselves: Bourget, Prevost, Bazin, Siider- 
mann, Frenssen, D’Annunzio, ha Fogazzaro, Valdés, 


Bazan, Strindberg, Lagerlof, Gorky, Chekhov, etc. 


LITERARY CLUBS 


Literary clubs and study circles will be the first to see for themselves, 
aside from the interest of the stories, the great value of such a magazine, 
with its book notes and editorials on foreign literatures and writers. A 
course of particular value to clubs, obtainable nowhere else, will be begun 
in October, surveying the literatures of other countries at the present day. 
Exceptional special rates to clubs. 


Special Offer—Good until April. Combination price for Transatlantic Tales ($2.50) and 
The Smart Set ($2.50), $5.00 for $3.50. 


Transatlantic Tales 


452 Fifth Avenue, Single Copies, 25c. 
New York Yearly Subscription, $2.50 
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The men who smoke them, and the 
places where you find them—these are 
the truest tests of cigarette quality. 


EGYPTIAN 
DEITIES 


CIGARETTES 


represent the highest standard of excel- 
lence ever obtained. 

They are invariably first choice in the 
most exclusive clubs and among the 
most critical smokers. 


No. 1 Size 10 for 35c¢ 
No. 3 Size 10 for 25c 


S. Anargyros, Manufacturer 
111 Fifth Ave., New York 


Egyptian Scenes—The Colossi of Memnon at Thebes. 





LIBRARY of CONGRESS 
E Two Copies Received 
I MAK 3} 1907 


Copyright Eawy 


OF 
CL 


EVERNESS CLASS Whee, We, 
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The li adin 


brilliant writers of the day—the author of “The 
Breath of the Gods” and “Truth Dexter.” The 


“CUPID SAN” 


Battell Loomis, Johnson Morton, Frederic Taber 
Cooper, Roland Franklyn Andrews, Arthur Stanley 
Wheeler, Bayard Boyesen, Kate Masterson, John 
Kendrick Bangs, Elliott Flower and Montague Glass 
will be among the other writers of brilliant fiction. 
Two essays will appear, one by Channing Pollock 
dealing with ‘“‘The Smart Set on the Stage,” and 


another by 


Artistic Temperament.” 
The poetry will be by Clinton Scollard, Virginia 


Woodward 


Garrison, Ethel M. Kelley, Wiliam H. Hayne, 


John Vance 


THE MAY “SMART SET’ 


s 
is 


tory of Japan from one of the most 








» feature of the forthcoming number 


/ 
} 


By Mary Fenollosa 


No reader should miss this delightful love-story. , 
Henry Sydnor Harrison will contribute the 
best humorous story of the year; and Elizabeth p 
Jordan, Beatrice Hanscom, Pearl Wilkins, Charles r 


Vaurice Francis Egan called, ‘‘The 


Cloud, Arihur Stringer, Theodosia 


Cheney, Aloystus Coll and others. 


( pyright 1907 by 


Ess Ess PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NILLIAM GREEN, Printer, New York 
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PUCCINI SAYS 


No other Piano-player 
Can Approach the 


THEMODIST “aay 
AS Ma 
—— Ya 
PIANOLA Giacomo PUCCINI 
Puccini’s great popularity with the 








music-loving public 1s indicated by 
the fact that this season his operas 
have had more public performances 
than those of any other composer, 


HIS testimony from the celebrated Italian composer, 

Puccini, as to the unquestioned superiority of the Included in the Pianola repertory 

Pianola, when added to the emphatic opinions previously _ ble works, La Koheme. La Tosca, Ma- 
published from Richard Strauss, Grieg, Humperdinck, Pade- “*™* ®“*et#y, and Manon Lescaut, 
rewski, Rosenthal, and practically all the other great musicians alive to-day, zs conclusive. 

These famous men who have made music their life study constitute a court of 
authority from whose judgment /¢here can be no appeal. 








The Aeolian Company—Gentlemen: 

It gives me great pleasure to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing to you my delight and amazement at your wonderful 
production which you call the Themodist Pianola. I have had 
an opportunity of hearing many instruments of this character, 
and I can unhesitatingly say that no other instrument I have 
ever heard can approach the Themodist, by which it is possible 
to bring out all of the intricate inner voices so perfectly, of any 
composition, however profound. This instrument can not 
possibly help being of great value to the art. 


GIACOMO PUCCINI. 











HE Pianola has always ranked as ¢he standard instrument of its class, its 

sales in fact exceeding those of all the many other Piano-players combined. 

But now, the addition of the marvelous Themodist carries it toa still higher 
plane of artistic excellence,and removes the last possible ground forcriticism. By 
means of this new device ‘ie me/ody of the simplest ballad or the most compli- 
cated composition zs drought out clearly and distinctly above the accompanying 
notes, thus more closely than ever rivaling the performance of a great virtuoso. 

With the Metrostyle and the Themodist, the Pianola and Pianola Piano 
are placed securely in a position where, as the distinguished Puccini states, 
they are absolutely unapproached by any of their imitators. 

Our new book, “ The Fascination of Personally Producing Music,” tells about these 
exclusive and revolutionary impruvements. A copy of it will be sent upon request. 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY, Aeolian Hall, *? fiw'yake" 
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—mother, wife or daughter—is entitled to the 


Unfailing Protection of Life Insurance 


The ticking of the seconds should remind you that 
procrastination is the thief, not only of time, but 
of money, opportunity and family happiness. 
Delay in Life Insurance may deprive your family 


of their future support, comfort and education. 
A Life Insurance policy in 


The Prudential 


is the husband and father’s greatest and most practical 
evidence of his affection for ‘‘the woman in the case.” 








Insure Now for Her Benefit 





"ty ~ - Write To-day for Information showing 
what One Dollar a Week invested in 
THE Life Insurance Will Do. Dept. 16 


PRUDENTIAL jp, ' 
Eevee! The Prudential 


GIBRALTAR Insurance Co. of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN P. DRYDEN Home Office: 
President NEWARK, N. J, 
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is in a class by itself. It is original, exclusive, unlike 


any other. 


It has imitators galore; competitors none. 
Cooper's Underwear has, aside from its great 
durability, a peculiar elasticity, 





which is the source 
/, of the utmost comfort and satisfaction. 

lt has “the stretch that goes back.” 

The wonderful Spring Needle fabric is the found: 
ation of the Cooper superiority. 


\ = 


This fabric is em 
clusively knitted on machines of our own invention 
and maoulacture, and the SECRET of its remarkable 
elasticity and durability is KNOWN ONLY TO US, 


You should wear Cooper's. 


ead 


lt is the underwear 


of character and quality. 
Every g 


gar i N n n it 
TRADE MARK si t s sizes, 






For Sale by best dealers 
Manufactured by 


SMART 











SET 
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§ BUCHANAN & Co. LTD. 


5 | 2956 ROAD WAYENGY. 


_ THOUDENORITE. 








c Ue L.BULLING CS. MGR. 
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Pabst abst Extract 


The Best Tonic 








Y fer the Overworked 
al Work and worry of a business 
life, the cares of house andthe strain 1 

/ of society, tend to lessen the vitality of 
ey) men and women, often bringing about 
«) a state of collapse. You are not sick, 
but nature has been overtaxed; your 
sleep does not refresh, your energy is 
lacking and you have lost your grip ong 
the good things in life. 
warnings-the system mustbe strength- 
ened. Atthiscriticaltime,the remedyis 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


Being an extract of rich barley malt 
and choicest hops, it not only furnishes 
nourishment in predigested form, but 
acts as atonic, giving you a desire for 
food and furnishing your system the 

power to draw quicker, better § 
and greater energy from what 
you eat. The gentle, soothing 
effect of the hops restores 
your nerves to their normal 
state, causing peaceful and 
refreshing sleep, strength- 
ening the brain and giving 
new lifetothe tired muscles. 


Pahst Extract 


the Best Tonic 


Willstrengthen the weak and 
overworked. Will produce 
sleep. Will build upand feed 
the nerves. Will conquer 
dyspepsia. Will help recov- 
eryfrom sickness. Will as- 
sist nursing mothers. 


: 
ys 
ra 
s 
p 
} 
¢ 
. 


pat 1 EXTRA 


We at all Druggists 
Insist Upon the Original 
Guaranteed under 
the Nationa! aps Food Law. 
U. 8. Serial No. 1921 
Di, PAL Ar ISL Bookie san 
OST anewin® _—- 


Way UKEE. WIS Pabst Extract Dept QD Milwaukee, Wis, 


d Picture e ntitle 1“Baby's 
ture ent om request 





These are the 
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Mm REDUCE PERFECTLY EoRM ‘| 


THE FLESH rove to you tha 


rove to you that 
| new, perfected, natural method 
By g 
Dr. Jeann W alter’s 


of treatment DEVELOPS THE 
Medicated Rubber 


BUST quickly, naturally and per- 
U neerperys 



























fectly. Thin cheeks, scrawny nec 
and arms made plump and beauti- 
ful. My new book, containing 
* before and after” illustrations 
and information ow to develop 
poerests at home will be sent you 

‘REE. DELMAR XSSOcrATI N, 

The Origin and Only 

Genuine. Will positively 
reduce flesh exactly where 
desired. Endorsed by med- 
ical authorities, Worn wit 
comfort. For both women 


| 24 East 230 STREET, Dept. C2 New YORK 
| 
| 
| 
| 
and men ;—— ‘s —— 
| 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


have a safe and ra SURE a 
sees hairs o off face, nec 
=, 





























Write for Booklet S| TO ADVERTISERS | 
) SS Ses waren | ONLY high-grade advertisements of = 
i C ; wW.3 3d Se. - Y thoroughly reliable firms are solicited 
| serenge lor 55 W.. ~ Son OW ork for this magazine, No better medium is A 
H Bust, Waist and Hips = Agencies in large cities. i offered this class of advertisers. 
— > 
rr. ~ 
THE LOVE LETTERS 





| LIAR 


By MRS. WILLIAM ALLEN 


Saatrardauae 





























' 
Hi *.* In graceful, appealing and ardent epistles, an American Girl is wooed by an 
; American man. These “Letters” are a record of that wooing. 
: No similar book can compare with the style and cleverness of this delightful series. | 
Do not miss the pleasantest of hours in reading these LETTERS. § Foc 
in Prettily printed on thick deckle-edge paper, and bound in flexible imitation leather. wow 
tt PRICE 50 CENTS, POSTPAID a 
| | ESS ESS PUBLISHING CO., 452 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
PERFECTLY 
} SUPERI LUOUS HAIR REMOVED 
I want every woman who reads this advertisement to send me her name and address, so! can send her informatior 
that will tak ff vair fr ym Face, Neck, Arms, etc. FOREVER Don't misjudge My secret by unsuccessful attempts 
others. Why suffer the annoyance longer when a stamp will bring relief I suffered humiliation for years and amr 
| a happy woman No trace is left on the + after using, and the treatment can be used by yourself in your own ch 
ber. Don't nd any money but write m »-day, and the information will be sent sealed immediately 




















Address MARCELLE LA "GRANDE, 16th and Euclid Avenue, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








GASOLINE ENGINES & LAUNCHES. 
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The ABC of Economy 


In Buying Traveling 
Equipment 


The Abel & Bach idea applied to traveling equip- 
ment is, that what is best in the beginning is 
om cheapest in the end. Measured by this standard, 
there is no cheaper traveling equipment than that 
which bears the Abel & Bach mark. 


Take for instance our No. 449 pictured above. 
This suit case is made of fine mauve colored, 4 oz. 
case leather, 7inches deep, 1% inches rounded top, 
the edges are all stitched, solid brass trimmings, 
with an extra heavy handle. It is lined with 
plaid linen and has three pockets in top. 

You can get it of any dealer handling the A BC 
line, or if your dealer does not carry A B C goods, 
direct from us for $11.75 in the 24-inch size. 
| Ask your dealer to show you the A B C mark when yal are buying traveling equipment. 
If the dealer is unable to supply you, write for our free book ‘Tips to Travelers,’’ and in it 
you will probably find pictured and described the very article you are looking for. Write 
for the book anyway, it is free and is a handy reference book to take 
with you to the dealers to show him exactly what you want. Address 


Abel & Bach Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
Largest makers of traveling equipmeni in the world. 


Chicago Salesrooms: 46-48 Adams Street. 

















This mark guarantees 
quality and service. 










































shake Into Your Shoes} || A DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN 


Allen's Foot= Ease, er for the 
feet. It cures yr NS a RiPewh en (TENNYSON) 
nerv and instantly takes sting = 

of corns and bunions, It’s the greate An Art Portfolio 
omfort discovery of the ag ‘Allen's : ol be 
Foote, se makes tigh Siting or New shoes feel containing 10 pictures 

easy. Itis a certain oure for i pg nails, of beautiful women 





weating, callous and hot, tired, aching feet. : i hs 
We have over 30,00) testimonials, TRY 1T representing different 


wag HF A= of SS eae ae types from the Oriental 
bsti- YI 
tute. roe Fe. y mali or die. fn cemve. Beauty to the Cowboy 
FREE TRUE RACKAGCE Girl of the Wild West. 
re HER GRAYS aw ET Pow- All made in the most 
b 





a pinch, BEL Sy the hentmedk ic ~- ta X, beautiful and artistic 
use Allen’s “Trial Package FREE. Address, colors. Size 7 x tro 
Foot-Ease.” Al.1.EN S. OLMSTED, Le Rey, N.Y. inches, made on artist 
stippled paper. Very 
appropriate for fram- 


A DIFFERENT VACATION PLACE. ing, and just the thing 


for your den. 


affords a delightful vacation . . 
1 () RANCH on the largest ranch in the Sent prepaid togeth- 



































ry world. Real ranch life and a er with our Art Cata- 
ED general good time Horses, saddles and log containing tllustra- 
outfits. Also private rooms and comfort S poe ay. , bine 
mat able accommodation furnished. For tions of over 300 master- 
npts ates and booklet address Miller Bros.,101 Ranch, pieces upon receipt of 
amr Bliss, Okla. (In writing through curiosity enclose roc in stamps) 
rch 
ou SONG P 50c. 
YouR 
os I will write the music and present to Big N.Y 1 ag : U. S. Postage, Currency or Money Order. 
_ gee hy mF ~— tiWas Bowe a My Bec? We are the publishers of the largest line of 
achieved world-wide fame. Writeto-da for FreeBeoklet Den Pictures in the World. Address, 


EDWARD MADDEN, 102 Madden Bidg., New Y¥ ork 


ONGPOEMS WANTED The WHITE CITY ART CO. 











us ‘1 Compositi ns 358 DEARBORN ST., - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
Poprilarize We compose ancl arrange sic Free FREE—A pen Drawing entitled ‘ ‘The First Monday” or “Mother 
charge. Fistablished 1863. Send us your Eve's Washing on the Line” given free with each order. This 

CEO. JABERC MUSIC co. picture alone sells for 25c. everywher It’s a good one 





























203 W. SEVENTH STREET, CINCINNATI, ©. ‘ 

























Mrs. 


‘n a healthy, 


ness, wrinkles, 
blemishes 


without effort by wearing the famous 


Dissolvene Rubber Garments 


The only harm less and effectual method to 


REDUCE SUPERFLUOUS FLESH 


without drugs, dieting, unusual exercise, or change 
in the mode of living. Reeommended by physicians, 


Made of the purest Para rubber in coats, cor- 
Sayers. pants lta, etc., worn either vier or 
Overt! Tear conte weihous thes lightest in- 
conve ion r annoyance. rhe reduce the 
flesh only where desired. RESULTS POSL- 


ee r Face Masks, unexcelled for 
Whitening and bringing out all impurities of 
the skin, 25.0 

Da l 
Garments and 


Quest 
DISSOLVENE COMPANY 


woklet of Rubber 
let Speciaities on re 





HAIR ON, 
was E 


ee OMPOUNDING, an incomple.e mixture was accident+ 
y spilled on t ack and washing 
aft ward it was $ red at th was mpletely 


removed Ve named e Q ry MODENI It is 
solutely ar aules 


and without slightest iry r asant 
applied or ever afterward 

Modene supersedes electrolysts 
Used 7) people of refinement and ri 
by afl whe have amin se its me 








" z y sealed), 
~ of BR. 00 er bottle r. 4 money ly letter, with 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AG ENTS wAnTED. * 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO 
Dept. 25. Cincinnati. Ohio. 7 
Every Bottle Guaranteed. 

0 7 We Offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injary. 


20A West 34th St., Astor Court Bidg., New York 


lam a grandmother 
and my complexion clear, therefore I know that it will make your com- 
plexion clear and youthful. 


Graham’s 


Price 50 Cents. 
A Sample Box and Kosmeo Book Free 
Mrs. Gervaise Graham, 1473 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


IMPROVE YOUR FIGURE! 


















Kosmeo Perfect Complexion 


natural way Kosmeo cleanses the pores, stimulates 
he glands, increases the blood circulation and feeds and nour- 
ishes the skin tissues, thereby keeping the skin free from flabbi- 
chapping, pimples, blackheads, and all ordinary 
It protects the skin from tan, freckles and sunburn. 
For men’s use after shaving it promptly allays all irritation 


At all first-class dealers, or by mail postpaid. 
























with grandchildren going to school, 
Kosmeo has kept my skin youthful 


Steed ee 





Creates a 
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THE STANDARD HAIR COLORING 
FOR GRAY OR BLEACHED HAIR 


is a scientific and Absolutely Harmless 
Preparation, recognized and endorsed by 
eminent chemists as the only preparation 
which restores Gray Hair to its original 
color or that will make Bleached Hair any 
shade desired, that does not affect the hair, 
health or scalp 

It is easily applied: Colors are Durable 
and Natural: when applied cannot be de- 
tected; is unaffected by baths or shampooing; 
permits curling, and leaves the hair soft and 
glossy. It is equally good for the beard and 
moustache 

Sample of your hair colored free. Correspond 
ence confidential. The Imperial Hair Ne 
generator is sold by Druggists. Applied by 
Hair-iressers every where, or sent direct, express 
charges prepaid 





IMPERIAL CHEM. MFG. CO., 135 W. 28d St., New York 













BORATED 


Tact JOLLET POW DER 


Unsettled Weather 


of Spring months, with its raw chill winds, is especiall 
oh on delicate complexions, unless protected an 
kept soft and clear by daily use of 


MENNEN’S fxcum_ POWDER 


A delightful healing and soothing toilet necessity, 
containing none of the risky chemicals found in cheap 
toilet powders imitating Mennen’s. Just get 


the habit of using Mennen’s every day of A 





















year, a te r 





after bathing. 
rut up in 














ne n= 
bie boxes. for 
your yrotec- 









tion. If Men- 
nen’s face is on the 
cover.it'sgenul 
and a guarantee of 
urity. Delight 
ul after shaving. 
sold every ame 
or by mail 25 cents. 
Guaranteed underthe Pood 
ond "Dense Act, June #, 
1%. Serial No. 1542 




























































Sample Free. 


GERHARD HENNERN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 


Try Mennen's Vi 4 
let! Borated)T 
Powder. It} ae 
scent of fresh cut 
Parma Violets. 
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SMART § 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
DENTIFRICE 






Strong's Arnica 
Tooth Soap 





® Anticeptic. Whitens, 
beaut sthe teeth, 
aids in preventing decay 
—~saves dentists’ bills. 
Makes breath sweet. A 
popular dentifrice for a 






third of a century 

The metal package is most 
convenient for travel. Eco. 
# nomical. No liquid or pow- 
dertospi!l or wa: te 

25 cents at all drugeists. Sent 
postpaid, if yours hacn't it 
Requirements of Food and Drug 


eA Act complied with, 










ARNIC 
TOOTH SOA 


Makes skin smooth, soft, beautiful. Gives 
clear complexion. Excellent for chaps, 
pimples, burns, bruises and all eruptions, 
The collapsible metal tube is convenient 
and unbreakable. If your dealer hasn’t it, send 
te us. Sent postpaid for 25 cents. 
Requirements of Food and Drug Act 
complied with, 


C.H. Strong & Co. chicago, U.S.A. 
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ANTISEPTIC 











AN A 
ABSOLUTELY STRICTLY 
PURE SAFE 





LIQUID ROUGE 


This preparation is the result of years of research by a 
celebrated dermatologist. It isnot only free from injurious pro- 
perties but its use acts as a positive beneht to the skin. _ Its greatest 
c harm is in the extreme delicacy with which it may be a 
A very slight application will impart a flush of ruddy health to the 
os so naturally that it cannot be detect 
Many ladies who have heretofore refrained from using a 
4 rouge are now enthusiastic patrons 
For sale at the beat @ores throughout the country. Or by mail 
in sealed Postage Prepaid. Price, 50c. a bottle. 
POWD ERM A. (The Perfect Face Powder) renders the 
skin ep 9 fresh. It removes the unwelcome shine from 
nose and cheek. (Flesh, White and Brunette). Price, 50c. a box. 
SAVODERMA (The Perfect Soap) beauties the skin, 
making it clear and as soft as velvet, thoroughly cleansing the 
pores. Box of 3 Cakes, po. Refuse dangerous imitations. 
r 
THE DERMA CO., (Ine) 7 Bast 17 17th Street, New York City 
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TOILE rT 
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FRAGRANT & REF RE SHIN CG 
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EMOLLIENT, SANATIVE 








For Preserving, Purifying 
and Beautifying the Skin, 
Scalp, Hair, and Hands. 


Cuticura Soap bt elicate 

nt, cannaive. antiseptic properties a, yo 

ticura, the great Skin Cure, with the purest of sap- 
onaceous ingredients, and most refreshing of flower 
odors. Depots: London, 27 Charterhouse 5q.; Paris, 
& Rue de la Paix; Australia, R. Towns & Co. Syd- 
ney: India, B. K. Paul, Calcutta; So. Africa, Len- 
on. Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; Boston, 137 Columbus 
ve., Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props. 

7 Mailed Free, How to Preserve, Purify. and 

Hands. 











Beautify the Skin, Scaip, Hair, and 
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to 30,000 


Massage Vibrator 3 } 

Times per Minute 

Try our Electric Massage Vibrator 30 or 

days and if it does not Revitalize you from he: ~ to foot, make you strong- 

er, healthier, happier and more successful in business or society, and 

satisfy you in every particular, return it and we will cheerfully re- 
fund your money without question or delay. 

Vibratory Stimulation produces permanent results, increases 
your vital forces or nerve energy in a natural way. 

There's no bad after effects as from the use of drugs. 

If you are “blue” or depressed, try our Electric Vibrator, _ 
better treatment for increasing the circulation an 
relieving congestion. Saves doctors’and druggists’ 
bills, and a lot more. 

Brings the glow of youth to faded cheeks—the 
kind that won't come off. Worth its weight in gold 
to any person in any walk of life, man, woman or child. 

No electric light wires needed. Furnishes its 

own electricity from its own batteries. Batteries guar- 
anteed to last one year; renewals $1.00 per year. 
Vibrator and batteries self-contained in a portable case. 
Everybody can now afford to have their own private 
electric Vibratory Massage outfit, only $12.0 complete. 
Free illustratedi booklet (tells a lot) and guide charts show- 
ing bow to use Vibrator for any desired result 
Order one now. You: take no chances. Your money back if not satisfactory to you.’ 
SWEDISH ELECTRIC VIBRATOR CO., 
Reference: First National Bank, Chicago. 620 Farragut Avenue, Chicago, Ill., U. 8. A- 




















































a IRANC ao Resort Managers 


Real Ranch games, » . > a — 
ee te tent roping. polo games, BY now the value of THE SMART SET as an 


fits with private room and accom- @ | advertising medium. It reaches all the people of 








(if ordering through curiosity enclose 10c) wealth and social position in the United States. 
iA me: MILLER BROS. 101 RANCH. BLISS, OKLA. The patronage of its readers alone could make 











the future of a place assured. 








SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED | ‘The Smart Set, 452 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Electrezol Massage Cream is mace to destroy hair 
—and does it. Affects only the hair, whitens and beautifies 


the skin. Nothing to watch bat results. Composed of two 
t which applied by massage a few moments cause MORPHIN E and LIQUOR 
ovphy of the hair bulb; thus the hair dies. Contained Habits Cured in 10 to 20 days. 
ollapsible tubes. Price $2.00: guaranteed. No pay till cured Sanatorium 
car 


Sample large enough for any mild case Established 1875. Treatment 
50 cents. Money back if unsatisfactory \e taken at home. Writ 





















ELECTROZOL CO, Dept. 44, DETROIT, MICH. || ™* PF J: L- Stephens Co., Dept. V5, Lebanon, Ohio 








10 Days’ Free Triat Don’t Wear aTruss 


We ship on approval, without a cent 
deposit, freight prepaid. DON’T PAY 
A CENT if you are not satisfied after 
using the bicycle 10 days. 


DO NOT UY @ bicycle or a pair 

of tires from any- 
one at any price until you receive our 
latest art catalogs illustrating every 
kind of bicycle, and have learned our 


unheard of prices and marvelous new 


offers 
CENT is all it will cost you 
to write a postal and 
everything will be sent you free postpaid by and r will refund your money. T! 
return mail. You will get much valuable infor- manks Or any res — citizen 
mation. Do not wait, write it now. Marshall will tell you that is the way I do bu —always abeo- 
- x lutely on the square and I am selling to thousands pete people this wa 
TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, Built-up-Wheels and all | for the past five years. Remember I use no salves, no harness, 
sundries at half usual price. —_ ~ fakes. I just give you a straight business deal at a reaso! 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. A-202, CHICAGO | c. E. BROOKS, 4396 Brooks Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


Brooks’ Appliance is a new scientif 
discovery with automatic air cushions 
that draw the broken parts together 
and bind them as you would a broke 
limb, It absolutely holds firmly and 
comfortably and never slips, always 
light and cool and conforms to every 
movement of the body without chafing 
or hurting. I make it to your measure 
and send it to you on a strict guaramec 
of satisfaction or money refunded am 
I have put my price so low that any 
body, rich or poor, can buy it. Re 
member I make it to your order—ser! 
it to you—you wear it—andif it doesn’t 

satisfy you, you send it back to n 
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AVital Issue 
Clearly Presented 


Medical Experts Agree 
“That Acetanilid Properly 
Used and Properly Balanced 
Becomes a most Useful and 
Safe Remedy” 





This fact clearly presents the whole aim and 
success of the Orangeine prescription, now so 
widely published and attested from 15 years 
of widest possible use. The ‘‘ proper use”’ of 
this ** valuable remedy,’’ so skillfully balanced] 
with the other remedies composing the 


Orangeine 


FORMULA 
secures a wonderful range of pure remediai ac- 
tion, without trace of depressant or drug 
effect. 

The testimony of prominent physicians and 
individuals all over the country, who have known 
Orangeine for years, proves that Orangeine 
promptly and safely reaches the cause of 


“Grip,” Colds, Headache, 
Neuralgia, Indigestion, Nervous- 
ness, Brain Fag 

Prevents much sickness. 


Fortifies the system against disease attack, 
‘*Saves days from worse than waste.’’ 


FROM MANY TRIBUTES 


Mr. EDMUND ) MURRAY, & well-known lawyer, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., writes; awe using Orangeine or the past a< 
years, and my experience has led me to believe, in spite of sen 
sation it is infallible, My mother, now in her 
th year, finds Orangeine very beneficial, and any ‘effect, other 
han —y, would certainly make itself felt in a person o if her 
I congcientionsl y recommend Orangeine to all my friends 

And & acquaintances.” 


De. H. R. Goopett, Memphis, Tenn., writes: “It is four 
ears since [ ———s using Orangeine. and iny regard for it 
1s a therapeuti has constantly increase«|: that it gives 


vrompt and leagant © sick and nervous headache, nen 

Palate, intl “Die Sree nd pece ——_ of minor ills, there 

an be no ¢ dou. "T a luxury and a necessity. 
Our Formats | Since 1892: 


“Minimum Dose, in Perfect Remedial Balance.” 





ACETANILID -. 2.4 Gr. 
Soda Bi-Carb.............000 1 o 
Catteine 4” 

Homeopathic Trituration of 
Mandrake, a hee and 
Nux Vomica . ecccssenell aa 

Total only 5 Grs. 








25c. Package FREE For Honest Test 
stal for minent experience and testimony, with 
nr PA KAGE FREE FOR HONEST TEST. range ine 
is sold by all druggists, or mailed on receipt of price. 10c 
pac (2 powders) ; 25c package (6 powders) ; 50c pack 
age (15 powders); $1 package (35 powders ). 
The Orangeine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago 














ASK YOUR DEALER ror | 
AND INSIST ON 
HAVING THE 
GENUINE 











Sample Pair, 
Mercerized 25c. 
Silk 5x 





Mailed on 

Receipt of 

Frise. CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


L00 FOR THE NAME AND THE 
MOULDED RUBBER BUTTON 


GEORGE Frost Co., MAKERS, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 









































HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
S.W. COR. BROADWAY AT 54th STREET 





Id — Location 


Near Theatres. Sh 
I Cuisine, Excellent Food and Re 


NEW, MODERN AND ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


ps and Central Park. 


nable Prices 


Within one minute's walk of 6th Ave. “L” and Subway and 
accessible to all surface car lines Transient rates $2.50 with 
Bath and up. SEND FOR BOOKLET 

Under the Management of 
Harry P. Stimson 


Geo. L. SaAnBorn 
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THE WHISKEY OF REFINED TASTE 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


FIFTY YEARS OF POPULARITY 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Balt 
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Fiall’s 


VEGETABLE SICILIAN 


J) Hair Renewer Ay 


Hall’s Hair Renewer has been sold for over sixty years, yet we have just changed the formula, the style of bottle, 
and the manner of packing. As made today from our ‘‘revised formula’’ 


it consists of — —~Glycerin, Capsicum, Bay 
Rum, Sulphur, Tea, Rosemary Leaves, Boro-glycerin, Alcohol; all accurately combined and delicately perfumed. 
Fatling Hair. Hall's Hair Renewer, ‘revised formula,” 


is as perfect a specific for falling hair as can possibly be made. 
Dandruff. The formation of dandruff is quickly stopped, and the scalp is made perfectly healthy 


A Hair Tonic A Hair Dressing Prevents Premature Gray Hair Promotes the Growth of Hair 








Ask your druggist for “the new kind” 


Does not stain or change the color of the hair, even to the slightest degree, 
BR. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 











SMART SET ADVERTISER 


Zn Cigarettes 
” made-to-order 


If you are a particular smoker and individual in your tastes, 
we guarantee our Made-to-Order Cigarettes will please you. 
Your monogram or emblem printed on each cigarette is a marx of 
individuality—your favorite blend of Turkish and Egyptian tobaccos made up 
to your own order by hand, is an assurance of satisfaction. 
Our ‘‘Made on Honor” cigarettes go direct from the manufacturer to the 
smoker—the profits that ordinarily go to the middle men you realize yourself in 





extra grade of tobaccos. 
Send 25 cents for sample box of our various grades—make your selection and 
then let us make up a trial order for you. 
If you are not pleased, we will return your money without question. 
100 Cigarettes made-to-order for you, marked with your monogram, 
at the following prices (according to the grade you select) $1.50, 
$1.75, $1.95, $2.20, $2.60 and $3.00. 
One Trial order will convince vou that our Made-to-Or der cigarettes are 
superior to and cost you less money than the best tobacco- “shop brands you 
have been smoking 
Our booklet, all about ‘‘ Made-to-Order Cigarettes,” sent FREE 


PINKUS BROTHERS 


NO. 56 NEW STREET, DEPT. 5, NEW YORK 








Every drop is delicious of this famous old wine, 

It has got all the vigor and vim of the vine; 

No wines of French vineyards such virtues contain; 
It’s the joy of best judges— Great Western Champagne. 


Great Western was the only American Champagne 
to receive a Gold Medal at Paris—and was acknowledged by 


Parisians to equal the most select imported brands. In | 


Great Western 


Extra Dry 


Champagne 


you will recognize the taste of the Old World's best vintages—at halfthe cost. It's the 
duty, not the quality, that makes the difference. The quality of grapes is what imparts 
to fine Champagne its flavor. Particular care in making and ageing is essential, but 
the fine rich, mellow, yet delicately flavored grape, is necessary. 

Great Western is made from grapes having the same fine qualities as those grown 
in the best vineyards of France. 

Cultivation of the soil, extending over nearly one hundred years, in the Great West- 
ern Vineyards at Rheims, N.Y., has developed the ideal vine that produces this fine 
wine grape. The process of making Great Western is identical with that of the finest 
French wines. It is absolutely pure and is aged for five years in the latest improved 
modJern cellars. 


Try Great Western 
Pleasant Valley Wine Co., Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 


Soild by dealers in fine Wines and served in 
Hotels, Restaurants and Cafes. 








A.ClubCochtail 


HOUSANDS have discarded the idea of making their 
T own cocktails ~all will after giving the CLUB COCK.- 
TAILS a fair trial. Scientifically blended from the 
choicest old ors and mellowed with age make them 
the perfect cocktails at they are. Seven kinds, most 
pular of which are Mart tini (Gin base), Manhattan 
(Whiskey base 
The following label appears on every bottle 
warantesd under the National Pure 
ood and Drugs Act, Approved June 
30th, 1906. Serial No. 1707 
G. F. HEVBLEIN @ BRO., Sole Props. 


Hartford New York London 








Hotel 
flartinique 


Broadway, 32d and 33d Streets 
Under the same management as the Hotel St. Denis 

That splendid service and attention to 
small details that have made the “St. Denis” 
famous among the older New York hotels 
are now duplicated in the very centre of the 
shopping and theatre distinct. 

The Martinique offers at moderate 
rates the very highest standard of en- 
tertainment to the transient public. 


Rooms $2 and upwards. 
With bath $3.50 and upwards. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath 
$6 and upwards. 


The Martinique restaurants have 
already become famous for their ex- 
cellence of cuisine and service. 


Wm. Taylor & Son (Inc.) 





ADVERT! 
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For SPRAINS Use 


OND 


The Standard for 60 Years 


Nothing else will so quickly relieve 

a sprain as POND'S FXTR ACT. Bind 

the injure . wrist. arm or anklein acotton 

bandage and keep the bandage congeatiy 
moist with POND'S EXTRA 


POND’S EXTRACT is the greatest 
all-round household remedy ever 
produced and should be in every 
home ready for instant use, 


Get the Genuine. 
Sold only in ortg- 
inal sealed bot. 
Never 
im bulk, 


tles 


Illus- 

trated book- 

let,“ First Aid 

to the Injured,” 

sent free if you write 








LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., aguts 
Dept. F 78 Hudson Street, New York, 




















PITTSBURG, PENN. 


HOTEL SCHENLEY 


Surrounded by three acres of lawn and gardens, away 
from the noise and smoke. 


Absolutely Fireproof 








The Leading Hotel in Pittsburg 


Opposite the Six Million Dollar Carnegie Institute and 
Library, also the Carnegie Technical Schools. Wire or 
write and Automobile will meet you at Union Station 
and take you to Hotel in ten minutes. The most at- 
tractive Hotel in Pennsylvania. 


Send for Booklet 
JAMES RILEY, 


Proprietor and Manager 
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Metal 
Vienna Art 
Plates 


No.1. Original was painted 
by Herr Wagner, the eminent 
German artist. The reproduc- 
tion (on metal) brings out 
perfectly the rich coloring of 
portrait and decorative border, 
equaling the original. 





No. 2. An exact reproduc- 
tion in original colors (on 
metal) of the work of P. Rall, 
a French artist of note, whose 
fine skill in portraiture and 
exceptional decorative ability 
are evidenced in every line. 





For 12 Tops of Red Metal 
Caps from Malt-Nutrine bottles, 
and §§ cents in stamps or 
mOmMey to cover postage, we will 
vend to any address in the United 
States either of these plates. Order 
by Number. 

Address 

Malt-Nutrine Dept. 46 

Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’p 

St. Louis, U S.A. 


MALT-NUTRINE 


is a predigested liquid-food 
—easily assimilated by the 
weakest and most delicate 
stomach. It promotes appe- 
tite, aids digestion and assures 
healthful and refreshing sleep. 
The ideal tonic for nursing 


mothers and convalescents. 


No. 2 
VIENNA 
ART PLatE 


Malt-Nutrine is sold by Druggists and Grocers. 
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The Victorious 


Order at once if you desire 
an early delivery 


Luxuriously Appointed Bodies by the Best Makers of Europe and America 


It is not always speed, but consistent speed, and more 
particularly durability, that makes an automobile practicable. 
Look over some of the international events. The Victorious 
Darracq has won over all the world’s products, making the Darracq 
not only the fastest but the most durable and cheapest high grade 
imported car on the market. Send to us for the proofs of the 
above statements. We will send you the complete records of the 
Darracq for the several years past. For simplicity of mechanism, 
reliability, style of finish, comfortable proportions of tonneau, 
consistency of speed, easy handling and ability to stand the tests 
of the hardest roads, the Darracq stands alone in the world. 
Place your order now for the 1907 six cylinder model Darracg 
to insure prompt delivery. 








DARRACQ MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


1989 Broadway, New York, *.7U0s" SS" 
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The car + that will get you there 


and bring you home, in the least time, at least running cost, 
with least trouble—The Car of Reliability. 

Touring Car Type XIV. 4 vertical cylinders. 30 horse-power. Sliding-gear, 
roller-bearing transmission, three speeds forward and reverse. Direct shaft drive. Extra 
long springs; 112 inch wheel-base. Three-point unit suspension of power plant. 

The Autocar Runabout Type XV. The standardized runabout. 2 hori- 


zontal-opposed cylinders. The only 2 cylinder runabout with motor under hood, sliding- 
gear, ball-bearing transmission, and three forward speeds and reverse. 


See and try The Autocar le Price, $1200 
before you buy. Write for : ” ' 


name of nearest agent. 
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Write for 
The Autocar Book. 





Autocars are sold with 
standard warranty N. A. A. M. 


= eres Company, 27th Street, Ardmore, Penna. 


Member: Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
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ISIT the palaces of America, the great country places famed 

for their beauty, their taste—the nchness of every portion of 

the establishment—and you will find a C. G. V., a 50 H. P. 

or 75 H. P. touring car. It is the last touch, the finishing detail 

that marks the class of its owner as definitely and as unmistakebly as 
a hundred Bradstreets or Almanacs de Gotha. 


HEN the list of the men who drive one make of car ine 
cludes a long list of the world’s greatest financiers, then 
the supremacy of that car is definite'y established. 

Those men have every opportunity of finding out just which car is 
the best in every way—and they do find out before they buy 
Their brains and their resources forbid the unforgivable mistake of 
accepting any but the best. 


SPEED of 80 miles an hour, unlimited power, the most that 
the world has ever yet produced in motor car beauty, com- 
fort, convenience, splendor and luxury: these are a few of 

the points of the C.G. V. These are a few of the reasons why 
the C. G. V. is brought from France to this country, to England, to 
Germany, to St. Petersburg, to Rome, to Castile, to Caracas, to 
Vienna, to Sydney, to wherever a man has decided he will have that 
one car, which, beyond all doubt, is the greatest car in the world. 

@ Many other points are embraced in our Catalog No. 25. Send for it; it's free. 


Sole Importers Immediate Deliveries 1907 Models Works: Puteaux Seine France 


tc Voied Sees @ ~=C, GV. IMPORT COMPANY sacsrom: 


5 Ave. 5a 
Canada 1849 B jway, af Gist Street, NEW-YORK 45 Ave. de la Grande Armee, Paris 








ETERS 


“High as the ORIGINAL 
Adps in quality” MILK. 


HOCOLATE 


ALONE 
AT THE TOP! 


High above-all other 
eating chocolates stands 


“GALA 
PETER” 


Pure, wholesome and “fie- 
sistibly delicious.” 

“You never grow. tired of 
PETER’S.” 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., 





@s at the fountains of our 
05 RETAIL STORES 
—_ THROUGHOUT THE 


Wit OT OUOT IT yen Onn bE 
} BY ORDERING A CAN OF 


DR. J. PARKER PaAY'S 
TOILET PREPARATIONS 


Ne 1982, Guaranteed under Pure Food and Drugs Act 
June 0, 1006. 


ESTABLISHED 1968 


CREAM VAN OLA 


softening and whitening the skin. 
od nourishes the tissues, and is 
the stamlard by the fastidious. 


be detected, ee the face and 
— delicate Ay ~; that is truly 
beautiful. ROSALANE is not affected by 
perspiration or displaced by Lathing. Jars, 
cents. 


rs ONGOLINE 


Bleaches and cleans the nails, re- 

moves (nk, host: and gloveamns 
from ihe skin guarantest harmless 
Bottles, 50 cents. 


Send aan. in illustrated cata- 
logae of 
Goods 
and 


@ PIANOS : 


DUPONT 
BRUSHES 


Made of the best “bristles” and 
“backs” procurable--put to- 
gether by the most skilled 

labor, in an absolutely clean 

and sanitary factory—the 

largest and most com- 

te in the world. 

DUPONT BRUSHES 

outlast several or 

dinary brushes- 

but cost no more 

Hundreds @ 

Styles—in aii 

’ woods. | 
RealEbony 

bone, pear / 

ttory--for 

Aatr, teeth, 

er hands, clothes 


“y not af your 
a@ealer's, hina) 
write us and 
we well sec 
that you 

















Nineteen Hundred Seven 


Private Carriages 
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have been established over 55 ween. our syster 
Vase pia every family in ms. Wy our syste v 
piano. Bytes old instrumen's in exchang: 
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your home free of expe: 
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